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SOME NEW GAMES FOR THE FIRESIDE. | 


WRITTEN AND RECOMMENDED BY MRS. A. G. LEWIS. 


The following games, since they require 
little or no previous preparation, may be in- 
teresting to young people who gather for an 
evening s frolic : 

“ Handkerchief Duff’ is good for a start to 
help the company to get acquainted rapidly. 
The players form in a large ring alout the 
room. One is chosen for ‘Duff’ to stand in 
the middle of the ring. Several gentlemen tie 
their handkerchiefs together. Some one rolls 
the same in a soft ball and tosses it across to 
be caught by some player on the opposite side, | 
if “Duff” catches it on the way he takes the 
place of the thrower, and he, in turn, takes 
“Duff's” place. Ifnot, it passes on to some one 
else, who, in turn throws it across the ring. 
When “Duff” at last catches it, he exchanges 
places with the one who threw it last. 

“Hide the Hank’ is another very lively 

me. One person is sent out of the room. 

“he handkerchief is hidden out of sight. The 
players remaining in the room prepare to play | 
that old game : 
“Pease porridge hot, 
Pease porridge cold, 
Pease porridge best 
When it’s nine days old.” 

When the player is called in, those perform- 
ing “pease porridge’ graduate the loudness or 
softness of their clapping to indicate how near 
or how far the hunter may be from “Hank.” 
If very near they play as loudly as possible; if 
going away from it they diminish the sound. 
A piano observing the same rules may be 
played either alone or. with the “pease por- 
ridge’’ players. 


A WEDDING PRESENT. 


Two persons are in collusion in playing this 
game—the one who is to give and the other 
who is to receive the present. The player who 
is to receive the present, has previously ar- 
ranged with his mate that when he the mate, 
puts the question in this particular form, 
namely; “It must be this ?’’ the next article 
pointed out will be the one selected by the 
company for the present. 

The player is called in. His accomplice 
steps forward with a wand or cane which he 
flourishes mysteriously before the closed eyes 
of the player addressing him thus: ‘Monsieur 
Sorciere 1 am chosen to bestow upon you a 
wedding present. Every person in this room 
has had a part in choosing the gift. Except 
your pretended power of divination serves you 
well you cannot receive the gift. With this 
wand I will point out various articles in the 





| the company to divine how Monsieur Sorciere 


| had been sent from the room. 


| belong. 
a very difficulty thing to do) shall be allowed | 
A prize may | 

since it 1s} 
proven that the features of one’s most familiar | 


“Ts it this picture, book or piano?’’ pointing 
to each in succession 

The reply is invariably “No.” 

“Tt must be this ?”” suggests the master of the 
wand 

His accomplice knows that the next object 
mentioned will be the one selected by the | 
company for the wedding present, and 
answers accordingly. It is very difficult for 


could know anything about the gift since the 
selection of it had been made after monsieur 


Different signals may be agreed upon each | 
time to make the guessing more difficult. 


AUTHORS AND THEIR SAYINGS. 





The company sits ina ring. Each player} 
writes a couplet or line, or, perhaps a short | 
poem—a quotation from some well known| 
author. On another slip of paper each writes | 
the name of some notable person, author or} 


| otherwise. | 


The quotation he hands to the one sitting 
on his right; the name to the player on his| 
left. The players then, by turns, read the} 
quotation and the name of the author which 
has happened to fall into his hands. The re- 
sult is likely to prove something similar to| 
the following : 

“Mary had a little lamb 
Its fleece was as white as snow. 
Count ToLstot. 

“My little body is aweary of this great| 

world,” Joun L. SULLIVAN. 
“Simple Simon met a pieman 
Going to the fair.” 
Ropert BRrowNina. 


“You have the fair face; for the soul see 
mine.” Ben Borer. 
FEATURE PUZZLES. 





Adjust the folding doors to leave just room 
enough for a face to appear. Let some mem- 
ber of the company don a large cape or coat, 
and cover the face entirely, all but the eyes, 
for instance. Appearing at the door the 
players are asked to guess to whom the eyes 
The one who guesses correctly (it is 


the first guess at the next trial. 
be awarded to the best critic. 


friend can rarely be recognized when removed 
from their usual surroundings. 
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-CUTICURA 
MEDICATED TOILET SOAP 


The Most Exquisite Skin Purifier and 


Beautifier of Modern Times 


RODUCES THE SOFTEST, WHITEST HANDS, FREE FROM REDNESS, ROUGH- 
ness, Chaps, and Fissures, Shapeless Nails and Painful Finger Ends, 
clears the complexion of Pimples, Black- 


> a = —— heads, and minor Skin Blemishes, lessens 


~——., Tan, Freckles, and Discolorations, and 





ae prevents Irritation and Inflammation of 
~ > the Skin and Scalp of Children and 
Infants. Absolutely pure, delicately 


medicated, exquisitely perfumed, sur- 
prisingly effective, it is simply incomparable as a Skin Purifying Soap, 
unequajled for the Toilet, and unrivalled for the Nursery. Guaranteed of 
the highest purity by the Analytical Chemists of the State of Massachusetts. 
Sale greater than the combined sales of all other skin soaps, both foreign 
and domestic. Sold throughout the civilized world. 

b@™ Send for ‘‘ How to Cure Skin Diseases,” 64 pages, 50 illustrations, 
300 diseases of the Skin, Scalp, and Blood, and 50 Remarkable Testimonialg. 
Address Potter Drug and Chemical Corporation, Boston, U. S. A. 
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| THREE MONTHS 


% | And your choice of six Great Pub- 

)| | Heations One Year, CENTURY; 

HARPER’S, SCRIBNER’S, or 

BUTTERICK’S DELINEATOR,; a¢ 
you prefer. 

*January Number opens with 2d Chapter 


1) oF “TRIP.” <r" Housewife »* 
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room. Unless you choose the right one, you 
will be banished to No-man’s-land to follow 
the humble oc@upation of cultivating toad- 
stools.” Pointing to the table the wielder of 
the wand inquires “Is it this ?” 

Monsieur replies ‘‘No.” 

“Ts it that ?” 

Monsieur again replies “No.” | will be particularly rich and handsome. | 


at The March number of Tur Lapies’ 
Home Journau will be one of the most read- 
able and handsomest numbers ever issued by 
Several bright and notable 
' features will be included while the illustrations | 


the management. 








Ivers& Pond 
Pianos 


We send Pianos anywhere in the United 
| States, on approval, to be returned, railway 
a freights both ways at our expense, if unsatisfac- 
| tory after examination and trial in the house. 













‘| Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 


In which she graphically narrates how Trip 
made his way through the dark forest, his recep- 
tion, and his subsequent fortunes, 

January HOUSEWIFE also contains 
“ Tun Genius, A Story of Fate,” by KATE 
UPSON CLARK, in which the fashionable 
aunt, the artistic niece and the aristocratic 
lover are admirably portrayed, ‘“ Littie Min- 
na’s GRATITUDE,” a story for children, by 
JENNY PORTER ARNOLD, _* Mis- 
TAKEN MorTHERLINESS,” by ALICE WEL-« 
LINGTON ROLLINS, fullof commonsense 
which mothers will do well to ponder. “ My 
‘l REASURE,”’ an illustrated poem by MARW (. 
HUNGERFORD, sure to find an echo in 
every mother’s heart. ‘*GirDLED,'’ a poem by 
BESSIE CHANDLER, “THe Bep- 

: a mee room,’ by KMMA MOFPFETT TYNG, 
who describes the healthful arrangement and dainty decoration of this important room. In‘*PRacticaL 
Dress”? JENNW_ JUNE considers **Tue Winter Cioak,” * AT Home Dress,” “FasyionanLe 
Furs,” ** Surraste EveninG Dressgs,” and different ways of making and arranging ‘* Vests.” * Tue 
Cuatr Box,” conducted by AGNES @(, STODDARD, 2 digest of interesting lejters from the 
subscribers, giving valuable personal experiences. ‘* THz NeepLEworKer," edited by EMMA C. 
MUNROE containing directions for making seasonable articles, such as a scarf, hood, cap or 
mittens. * Women As Frorists,” and many timely hints and suggestions, by GEORGE R, 
KNAPP, “Daintizs ror New Year's Receptions,” furnished by ELIZA R. PARKER. 
“How Hutpan Mape ann Kepp Wintes Fires,” by EUNICE CAREW. “How to Wash 
FLaNnets,” by MAKIA PARLOA, Editorial and interesting miscellaneous matter, 


*All who wish to read the complete story, “ Trip)’ by ELIZABETH STUART PHELPS, 
must order their subscriptions to begin with December Housewire which contains Chapter I, 


THELOUSEWIFE, 


isthe Best Illustrated Monthly in the World for 50 Cents a Year, 
We cannot begin to tell you about it in thisadvertisement. One woman expressed it when she 
wrote tous: “Each number is so much better than the preceding, I don’t know what you will dr 
by and by.” Send 10 cents for three months and learn how it is yourself, 


N. B.—Mention Lapres’ Home Journat, as the Ist, 10th, 20th, 50th, 7Oth and 100th persons an- 
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high price. Many dealers do not keep our Pianos be- 
cause they cost them too much at wholesale to allow 
them large profits. 





100 Page Catalogue and Valuable Information Free to all Mention- 
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2 Old instruments taken in exchange. Reasonable time |or Serdbner's nagazine, Harper's Weekly or Harper's Bazar, or Buttertch’s Delineator, ayou prefer. We do this 

> | to get you to mention LADIEs’ IME JOURNAL. Wew ind how me L is’ HOME NAL 

, . f i allowed for payment. readers buy Housewife. ; Ifyou ‘should be entitled i> cane js of these publications, you oa, wy bn "are 
4 already a subscriber to that publication, have your subscription begin when present subscription expires. 

We make it as easy to deal with us 1,000 miles ONLY 10 CENTS FOR SMONTES. 
si away as in Boston ! HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHING CO., New York City, N. Y. 
ic Write us before buying a low grade piano at a 


OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 





ing this Paper. 



















Our Pianos are the very first class in quality and they are rendered far superior to all | 
others by our new patents, viz.: Patent Pin Block, Patent Key Bottom, Patent Key | 
Bottom » Patent Automatic Extension Music Desk, Patent Bridge Truss. 
PATENT SOFT STOP, saving hammers and tone from wear, reducing the tone during the 
practice hour so it will not be heard in the next room. Your neighbor ought to have this to | 
prevent annoyance to you—you ought to protect your neighbor by having it yourself. 


IVERS & POND PIANO COMPANY, 


Masonic Temple, 183 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 





* OUR LATEST STYLES CAN BE OBTAINED AT 


J. G. RAMSDELL’S, 1111 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, 
F. H. CHANDLER’S, 172 Montague St., Brooklyn, 
G. W. HERBERT'S, 18 East 17th St., New York. 
‘the Pacific Coast, KOHLER & CHASE, San Francisco, 


he Cal. 





GOLDEN ROD E will send you this BEAUTIFUL sTUDY (Our National Flower) GOLDEN 
galls’ Home Magazine, (a finely-illustrated 64-page $1 Monthly Maga- 
zine, devoted to FANCY Work, ART PAINTING, etc., ete. ) all for ten 2c. stamps 

| 
OUR NATIONAL FLOWER! 
, bb 
WALES COODYEAR” 


ROD in COLORS! and a list of LIDA CLARKSON’S COLORED STU DIES, 
IN also our 1890 PREMIUM LIsT, anda three months?’ trial subscription to In« 
COLORS! (20 cents), We make this liberal offer to introduce the Magazine into new homes. 
Address J.F.INGALLS, Publisher, Lynn, Mass. 
FANCY WORK wa | | 
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dress bags, mats, 
catchalls, baskets,brace 
lets, ear-drops, table 
ornaments, and many 
other very pessty things 
can be made by any per- 
son of taste, with seeds 
worked with gold, silver 
or steel beads; and the beautiful 
effect produced by arranging the 
seeds in different ways and vary- (aa 
ing the beads fully repays for the 
trouble, besides they are durable 
and usefal ornaments. As a pleas- “ 
ing occupation for ladies, the work }i ee 
is one of the most usefuland beau- Fi sae 
tiful; and the comparatively small ¥” 
eost of the materials used, also rec- ‘ 
ommend it to the attention of those WW 
who have leisure either for amuse- ‘ 
ment, or for the purpose of PROFIT in WW 
all matters pertaining to home decoras 





The best RUBBER OVERSHOE for 
Ladies and Gentlemen ever made. Very light, 
healthy, handsome and durable. Manufactured 
by the “WALES GOODYEAR” RUBBER Cu., 
NAUGATUCK, CONN. [Established 1845.] 
Ladies sizes,2to 7 Price 65 cents. 
Gents « 6to10 * 8 * 
Widths, either Slim, Medium, or Full. 
Sent by mailto any address, postage paid, on 
receipt of price. Address 
G. 8S. SIDNEY, 49 Warren St., New York. 
h 





avg A agua | to riends—for Sales and for pri- 
vate ex ion. complete outfit of ma-@ Goo ”? Spec 
containing 700 selected seeds, (hand pick- go | _Send for list of “Wales —— — 





polished) 1 string of gold beads, 1 string of silver 
ads, 2 illustrated pattern cuts with full directions, sent 
postp?id on om Mist 25 CENTS, or 700 seeds alone for 15 | 
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ereall es FAIL. Illustrated book & proofs 
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ASCUTNEY STREET 
$y Mrs. A. D. T. WHirney 


1 could tell you a mere story in three para- 
yraphs, or even Caesarian phrases;—they met; 


they wooed: they married:;—-she was here. in 


¥ 
A 


this strait; that happen- 
ed; she did thus and so; 
she came out there. But 
that would not be telling 
you the things that are 
the complexion of Life 
and character; complex- 
ion is general hue and 
aspect,but it is made up 
of a thousand pe- 
culiarities and 


combinations of 7 
texture and color ’ 

[ should not care 

two straws what 

eventually became Te 
of Jane Gregory, 6B Se 
if I could not enter a tig pat 
in beforehand to #2=2 
what made Jane tad 


Gregory just what 
she was. Herdays 
with Mrs. Sunder- 
lend were crucial 
ones; they brought to light much; they influ- 
enced and determined much; inthis new action 
upon her of circumstances her past stood 
clearer, what it had bred in her more apparent; 
she was hardly less a study to herself,—or a 
re-presentation,—than she was to her friend. 

The soreness and the weariness that she had 
felt, in contact with small pretense and an un- 
varying iteration of petty, external routine and 
detail, came out in all her expression of herself, 
and in her confidence that answered to un wont- 
ed interest and sympathy. It was plain that 
much of this soreness had grown to be mor- 
bid, and needed to be broken up and worn off: 
it interfered with the highest and most essen- 
tial things: itcramped hope and spirit, and 
even faith, as well as daily motive. 
_ “Pretense,” said Mrs, Sunderland, one day, 
in reply to something Jane had spoken with 
her peculiar gentle bitterness that was not dis- 
tilled of noxiousness, but rather of an honest 
wholesomeness, like the pungency of the meek, 
sturdy little camomile flower. —‘pretense may 
be true or false.”’ ; 

“Pretense! True?” 

“Yes; or why do we emphasize 


35 ; ‘false 
tenses?” It is simply the taking 


pre- 


] ' hos : PPR, RD 
different sorts; in some they were alwayscturn-| thing. Ascutney Street is so apt to be satis-| inside the grass border, and tossing their ten- 
ing the Bible over and over, settling and un-| fied, and to stay. 


| 
! 
| 


hold of be- | 


forehand; and to apprehend and appropriate a | 


true thing beforehand is just what we live 
for.”’ 

Alice sat by, catching such bits as she 
could, as usual. “Monkeys are pre-hensile,”’ 
she volunteered, with learned reference to 
natural history. 

“Very much so, in a certain way.” said her 
mathe, laughing; “that is partly illustrative 
of what we are talking about; people seizing 
hold and lifting themselves up by their mean- 
er capacities only. Monkeys drop that. it is 

.Lesupposed, when they get rid of their 
tails, and begin to develop their brains.” 
te Mrs. Sunderland,” Jane said, suddenly, “‘it 
S why I left off going to church! It seemed 
~almost all of it—like make-believe. 


’ 


\feel what it is in the things 
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drils and trumpets down over the edge upon 


settling things—ideas—about it; not looking| and to hide, orto ignore, the real. It slips over, | the very gravel,—made a brilliantly lovely 


right straight into it, at all; just as people turn | covers up, the want, the hope, the struggle, | mass of color. 
‘a letter over and over, and guess about the} the hard work, and assumes the thing is done. | est of sweet peas; nobody ever saw such shad- 


In the midst was a little for- 


date and the postmark and the handwriting, | If onecould catch them at it, in their hearts|ings from deep to faintly delicate, or such 
|and never break the seal to see what it says to! or in their kitchens, and make them under-| swarms of butterfly flowers, poising aud hov- 






\ 


£ “ 


them. And in others, they bad got out of it 
—or with it—something that they had werked 
upinto a set scheme or ceremony, as the 
children of Israel made the golden calf out of 


stand actual values, and not be falsefaced or 
ashamed !”’ 

“How clear you see! That is just it. I 
have often admired behind the scenes; the 
work, the capability, that were real. I’ve said 
to myself,—and almost right out,—oh, why 
tren’t you proud of, content with, that?” 

‘Let us set a trap, Jane, and catch some- 
body ! Whodo you think would be easiest ?”’ 

Jane laughed. “I don't know them much, 


ofcourse. I’vebeen kept out of that. But I 
should say the nicest of themall is Miss 
tickstack. I suppose the nicest would take 


your sort of bait the quickest.”’ 


“The nicest did,” returned Mrs. Sunderland, | 


concisely. ‘But Miss Rickstack,—which is 
she? What does she do ?”’ 
“She does everything. She lives all alone. 


She irons her clothes, and shakes her rugs 
after dark, and hasa beautiful garden. Shie 
is just wild after flowers.” 

“Well, my trap will be to watch my chance. 
Chances are always happening; if vou have 


your mind set on a thing, there'll be a way to| 


it. That’s what the prover) means.” 
“The willand the way? I thought that 
was just ‘you could if you really wanted to.’ ” 
“Ail the same. ButI mean that the chances 
drift to the will,—where there weren't any 
chances before. Make an object of anything, 
and see.”’ 
Three days later, it happened just as Mrs. 


Sunderland had said. At bed time, an ex- 
press wagon ees at her gate. A package 
for Mrs. Sunderland, which she had expected; 
another left with it, which was not hers at 
all, but which the driver in his hurry had 
glanced and guessed at,in the light of the 
streetlamp. It was directed to Miss R. L. 


Rickstack. The identity of the first two ini- 
tials, anda big whiplash Joop to the = stan- 
dard of the “lt,” with the running likeness 
in the surname, in its equal number of tall 
letters, had sufficed forthe blunder. It was a 
box from Vick’'s; long and light and carefully 
put up; roots and cuttings, evidently. The 
man was rattling off on the avenue before the 


mistake was fully ascertained. “What did I 
tell you?” Mrs, Sunderland demanded of 
~ Jane. “Andonthe same principle I know 


she will be at her ironing when I go over to- 
morrow morning.” 

“Tf she is, there will be a scarlet ribbon 
the door-knob.” 

“Tam not initiated. It doesn’t matter to 
me how people decorate their do@r-knobs. I 
think J shall go round the back way. I’m not 
a pushing person.” Which from Mrs. Rich- 
ard Lee Sunderland, who, ifshe pushed any 


on 


| way, would have to push down, was sufli- 


all the earrings and ornaments, and fell down | Ciently entertaining. 


and worshipped that, while Moses was up in 
the mountain with the Lord. It was just the 
same that it is in society; people worship 
style,—andthey worship church !—and then 
you read sucn things, and hear people 
them, who won't worship, and who 
outside of the whole. Moses didn't write 
books, and John didn’t write his: they ex- 
plain everything except how anything got 
written at all, until you feel as if nothing ever 
did, and nothing ever truly happened.” 

“My dear child! you have got your foot in 
the tangle! Justtake hold of this, and be 
sure itis true: when we have got the least 
little bit of the word of God— 
that is everywhere—into our 
hearts; when he really says it 
to us in ourselves,—we shall 


sa 
are 
his 


other hearts have learned from 
him. The Bible is full of 
these things; and that is how 
we must come to know them. 
That is the grain of mustard- 
seed the whole church grows 
up from: that’s why the birds 
sing in the branches !”’ 

“But people don’t begin at 
the heari, they don’t grow into 
it; they aren't native birds; 
they are strange, common, 
coarse fowls that only crowd in, and roost; 
and they break the branches down !”’ 

“They have only got as far as 
Street yet,”’ said Mrs. Sunderland. 


Ascutney 
“It is the 


| eourt of the Gentiles.” 


“But will Ascutney Street ever come toany- 


ithing else? it is so satisfied.” 
T tried © 


“That is the hindrance. all through every- 


It was 4 pretty picture she came upon at 
Miss Rickstack’s, as she walked up the grav- 
elled path to asheltered square porch which 
was really the kitcnen entance, though far 
more attractive than the regulation sashed 
door in front with its lace flutings inside the 
glass. Astothe door-knob, and its signal, 
she had slightly changed her mind, as_ will 
appear. 

The secluded spot in the angle of the small 
building, of which the roofed platform filled 
one corner, was blazing with flowers, all in 


one raised plot, with a rim of low-banked 
In the middle of each side a tiny 


sod. foot- 





|ering and nodding from twisted colunms of 


\vinery. Opposite by the porch step, was the 
| low, jJewelled bed of pansies, with beautiful 
| dark velvet faces or pale, sweet silken ones, 
|in tenderest violet, straw-color, creamy and 
| pure white, crowding and smiling upward. 
| A sweet smell breathed all about; the light 
| was lovely, the air was warm and gracious; on 
| the porch a woman, fresh enough with plain 
jattire of cleanest cambric, bright, open-air 
| complexion, and nicely ordered hair, to stand 
among the flowers without incongruence, was 
busy ironing; this was Miss Rebecca Louisa 
| Rickstack. 

“I did not ring your bell; I knew by the 
| signal you were busy; people are always busy 
in the morning; so I came round with my er- 
rand. You will excuse me?” Mrs, Sunder- 
\land stopped before the platform step; she 
, would not come further withoutan asking. 
Miss Rickstack held her iron poised as if she 
were so magnetized that she could not drop 
it; fora breath or two she made no answer. 
In truth she was mentally framing sentences 
explanatory of this conjuncture, for Mrs. 
Hilum and Mrs. Turnbull, but she did not 
look irate or formidable, so Mrs, Sunderland 
went on. “It was a mistake of the express- 
man; this parcel is for you, I think; it was left 
with one for me, late last night. I am Mrs. 
Sunderland, from the end cottage; you may 
not know.” 

“Oh, yes, I do; and I’m sure-I beg your par- 
don, and I thank you very much,” said Miss 
| Rickstack, the spell upon voice and muscle re- 

laxing, so that she set her iron safely on its 

stand and her politeness into speech as with 
one impulse. ‘Won't you come in and sit 
down?” 

Whether she begged pardon for the trouble 
the expressman had put her neighbor to, or 
that she had never recognized her neighbor, 
was not clear; but there was a certain tone of 
| release and pleasure in her voice, as at some- 
thing she had not transgressed for, but was 
ready to welcome in this unconventional ap- 
proach, 

“Mayn’t I stop here a minute and enjoy 
| your flowers? They were partly the reason, 
|to be so fur honest, that I came round by the 
side path. I don’t think I ever saw such 
flowers!” 

“They are nice; I take great comfort in 
them, living all alone,”’ said Rebecca Louisa, 
speaking tenderly of them, as if they had been 
akan. and drawing forth a chair for her 

visitor’s accommodation, 

“And how charming to do your work out 
|here among them!—Please don't; I’d rather 
sit here, close to the pansies, really.” And 
Mistress Margaret placed herself upon the low 
|wooden step, her white dress sweeping the 
clean, pebbly walk. 
| “Well, that is sociable!’’ said Miss Rickstack, 
| with a satisfaction; as one might say, “This is 
comfort,’ divesting one’s self ofa tight shoe, 
or an oppressive garment. ‘‘I often wish As- 
| cutney Street folks didn’t keep quite so much 





|to regulation ways and times—and card-cases. 


| 


I’m often lonesome, when it isn’t calling 
hours. Do you mind if I finish this frill 
while my iron’s hot?” 

“f should be very unhappy ifyou let it dry; 
it doesn’t do with fine starched things.’ She 
spoke as if she might have been a laundress 
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path just reached in sufficiently to give access all her life, for any strangeness that her host- 
for the needful care to all its plants. Zinnias ess’s occupation had for her. “Ironing is 
and asters, in clumps of garnet and gold, rose pretty work; and how beautifully you do it!” 

and white and purple. someshades and ex-| “It wouldn’t answer to let some folks know 
quisite petallings of whieh were rare enough | I did it at all,’ said Miss Rickstack,with asud- 
even to Margaret,—with every tint of bronze den confidence. Margaret opened her eyes 
and yellow in the splendid nasturtium with a questioning astonishment. ‘Really? 
blooms heaping and creeping around all just’ Why, I should think you would be proud 








Besides, it saves so much, in wear and tear, as 
wellas money 

Miss Rickstack laughed. ‘‘I suppose it 
does,—if you count itsaved when you haven't 
exactly gotit. I save a good deal that way, 
in carriages and horses, and ditmonds; but | 
don't seem to have it all! 

Then they both laughed. Miss Rickstack 
was evidently delighted t6 findsome one on 
her own plane to whom she could unbosom 
herself without transgression. “I was a litue 
in a hurry to-day, too. I'm going off to-mor- 
row, for a fortni’t, to my sister's, in Rye- 
mouth. What in the world I’m to do with 
those cuttings I don't see.”’ 

“] know something about plants,”’ said Mrs. 
Sunderland. “I might set them in a vox for 
you, and keep them watered till you come 
hack.” 

* Would you? 
it—of anybody!” 

“I'd like to, very much. 
was a mistake, and | came.” 

“There ain't any mistake about you! 
Miss Rickstack, vigorously. | 

“Are you sure?’ The lurking mischief in 
the question was not in the least understood. 
Miss Rickstack went into the kitchen to 
change her iron. When she came back, she re- | 
jlied, “Yes, I am. You're straightforward. 

like straightforwardness. I'd liketo be clear | 
and aboveboard myself, about everything, — | 
ironingand sweeping andall. But when you're | 
amongst folks, you have to live the most part 
of your lifeon the sly. I don't likeit. Itsa 
great deal harder work, and it isn’t freeheart- | 
ed. Id like to do about everything just as | 
did about my teeth.” 

Mrs. Sunderland came very near ejaculating | 
a repetition of the last words, with a change | 
of pronoun. But her instinct of breeding 
made it impossible. | 

“Yes.” Miss Rickstack answered to the 
unspoken interrogatory, just as if it had been 
supplied as expected. 

“[d been a year about it,—mumble-jawed. 
When I got them, finally, the dentist said to 
me, ‘There! You mustn't mind if people do 
look at you. You'l) be strange to yourself for 
a while; but vou mustjust take hold and get} 
used to it. —Well, I went to a sewing-circle | 
that next day; I was glad to see people,—I al- | 
ways am; and | suppose | smiled all round | 
more thun I wasaware of. Every living soul 
laid down her needle,—or let her scissors 
gape up in the air,—or held her thread 
stopped short in her own teeth,—and looked 
at me. Then I recollected; but I made up my | 
mind. I was just as I was going to be the rest 


Why, I couldn't have asked 
I'm glad there 


said 


of my during life, and [I and folks had got to 
face it. I didn’t mean to go round with a| 


getherin’-thread in my lips,—I hadn't done 
that when my naturals wasa-failing. I took 
my work and sat down, between Miss Caley 
and Mrs. Basset. That was at Ryemouth. 
They began to talk,—and to peer and peek,— 
sideways, tipping their heads a httle, one each 
way, over their sewing. There was going to 
be a wedding in town, and they were telling 
that the day was just set. But la! they didn't 
know any more what they were talking about 
than you know this minute. I looked first at 
one and then at the other, aud never tried to 
hide a bit; didn’t even put up my pocket- 
handkerchief. I thought it might as well all 
come out atonce. They were the ones that| 
didn’t dare to be straight out and full-faced | 
about it; they kept making little sharp, quick | 
gimlety screw-tinizes! ‘Did you say ‘t was 
going to be on the twentieth?’ says I[.| 
‘O—'m ‘m!’ says Miss Caley, and gave a twit, | 
as if she was trying to unscuew the gimlet, 

but she couldn't fairly get her eyes away. 

‘Twentieth?’ says Mrs. Basset, on the other| 
side, and she leaned down and bit off her 
thread, and sent a determined sort of slanting 

look up out of the corners of her eyes like| 
prying with a crowbar; ‘N—o,—it isn’t the 
twentieth; it’s the twenty-second’ I smiled 

as much as ever I could, first one way and 
then the other, to treat ‘em both alike. *Why 
didn’t you say the twenty-tooth?’ said I, and 
after that [ had my new property to myself. 

When people know all they can know, they'll 
let you alone.” 

Mrs. Sunderland came home, sat down in 
the white room with Jane, and laughed with 
tears in her eyes. “She's bewitching! I’m in- 
timate with her. And she's going away for a 
‘fortni't!’ So un-fortnit for me!” 


Jane was going away for a fortnight also, to| 


keep an old promise of “fall work,” and _ then 
to return for some odd days with Mrs. Turn- 
bull, also promised. ‘But after,” said Mrs. 
Sunderland “we'll all begin where we left off!” 

“After a fortnight! When a day or an hour 
ean set us forward to a life’s length from what 
we left off with, so confidently! Things were 
to happen in this fortnight. 

Mrs. Sunderland had something on her 
mind. A step,—whether to take it or not; and 
she was not clear precisely as to what hin- 
dered her. 

It would be good for the children; just what 
she had needed for them; and good for the 

irl? She had thoughtso. Why was she 

oubting? Margaret was not fond of tempo- 
rary expedients or relations; she always 
wanted things to last; at least to be begun} 
with an intent and promise of lasting. Now 
this was so good,—so much better than the 
common,—that it was becoming evident to 
her that it would last, if it began. How much 


was she willing to be responsible for, in the say what subtle death-atom might have been | 
some unthought-of 


girl’s o vn behalf, or in connection with her- 


| derland’s note, and carried it into Mrs. 
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to “lend’’ intoit, as her little Alice was so 
fond of saying;—thnings that were the possess- 
ion of herown, and to gain in return a fresh 
genuine friendship, a help of love and intelli- 


+} 


sre and the sale Ccob- 


Pence ‘ 
tent that she had not passed by on the other 


‘in her motherly cares 


side when she came, as she Journ ed, not out 
of her way, or ina purposed straining to 
where the chance of service was? And then 


just to leave all that might grow of it to 
the Lord? It did not take a woman like Mar- 
garet Sunderland long to settle a question 
with herself when it had got thus far; it was 
no longer with herself only. There were cer- 
tain things she did not as yet know; perhaps 
that was well; if she had known them, they 
would have been a part of what she was 
bound intelligently to consider. She did 
the thimg she felt she had received her order 
to do. She asked Jane if, when her present 
enyayecments were ended, she would return to 
herself; would make a part of her family.take 
her little children in personal charge, and re- 


sume under more favoring conditions the 
work of teaching for which she had been 
fitted. When Jane heard that, she just burst 


into tears. “Why, Mrs. Sunderland!’’ was all 
she could say in reply. 


“Then you will come, my dear?’ Mrs. Sun- 


derland said with an ignoring of the emotion 


more sweetly tactful than any spoken sooth- 
ing or assurance. It calmed Jane instantly 
with its quiet, natural assumption. The 
thing was in a moment no longer too good to 
be true, but so good that it had to be true. 

“Why, surely I will!” she said. “And I 
will be as much to you as I am capable of be- 
ing. And when I cannot be all you want, I 
will thank you and go away.” 

“We will let by and byes be by and _ byes,’ 
answered Margaret to that. 

At the end of the fortnight Jane came back 
to Ascutney Street. Reaching Mrs. Turnbull's 
house at about the tea hour, she passed direct- 
ly to her room to take off her things and 
make no delay in presenting herself, in time 

wossibly to be of assistance. On her ta- 
Die lay a little note. She knew already, as 
she knew distinctly everything of Mrs. Sun- 
derland’s that had thus far come under her 
observation, the strong, delicate, characterized 
hand. She opened it eagerly. 

“This has been sulphur-smoked; no one 
necd fear; but do not come to my house at 
present. , Little Rick has diphtheria. 

a. ee, 8.” 

Jane put on her hat which she had just 
laid of. She took some things quickly from 
her hand-bag. put them away, and replaced 
them with others from a bureau drawer. She 
wrote two pencil lines at the foot of Mrs. Sun- 
Turn- 
bull's room, where she placed it open on the 
dressing-table. Mrs. Turnbull's voice was at 
that moment to be heard from the front  piaz- 
za. What Jane had written was this: 

“Mrs. Sunderland needs me; | am sorry, but 
will come to you as soon as | can safely. 

“JANE.” 

Three minutes afterward, she had passed 
across the garden, gone up the outer stairs, 
and entered the white room. There she 
found Alice. Aunty had gone to fetch some 
supper for the child. Mrs. Sunderland, with 
a trained nurse, was isoluted in her own 
room, taking care of Rick. 

“Why, Queen!’ cried Alice. 

“Yes, I've come,” said Jane. 
to take care of you.” 

The outside door opened again; 
was fast, battened with cotton. 
thing that garden stair was now. 


“ P ‘ . 
I am yoing 


An excellent 
Aunty en- 


tered. 
“The good save us!’ she ejaculated. “You | 
here! Be right off, jest as quick as you can. 


We've got diptheery.’ 

“I know it. I have come to stay. 
care of Alice. You 
full.’ 

Aunty sat down, the little tray on her lap. 

“Well,—you're here,—and I suppose you’ ve 
done it. ‘Lhey won't 
else now, most likely. Jf i'd had it to think 
of,—{f should have been every which way in 


I'll take 
wil! have your hands 


my mind to once, I’m clear thankful to you, | 


though you'd no business to ’a come. 
can sail straight now,—and I can’t stand bein’ 
wee-wawed! Alice, child, here’s crab-apple 
jell to your bread and butter."’ 


We 


It was a strange life therein the white room | 
Nothing but the| 


for many days after that. 
most rigid measures would satisfy Mrs. Sun- 
derland. Now that Jane was come, even 
Aunty, who held the most remote and guard- 
ed communication possible with the hospital 
quarter of the little house, was forbidden to 
approach them. All that they needed was 
ae upon the outer stair,—everything 
scalded or fumigated that was used by them, 


—and Jane herself did all the fetching in and | 


out. Aunty had the kitchen work,—-the par 


| lors were unvisited;—a tin cake-box, rigged|he is not out-of danger yet. 


by its handles to a cord and pulley, went up 
and duwn between an upper and lower win- 
dow with supplies, and was kept cleansed for 
every transit. Mrs. Sunderland sent to Jane 
a verbal message through her two assistants, 
which was called up by Aunty from the gar- 
den, and which lay warm at Jane’s heart all 
through the time of anxious quarantine. No 
risk had been run, since the nature of the 
disease had declared itself; and yet who could 


borne earlier, through 


the other! 


want you anywheres | 


’ 


“An angel is but 
herself; the least litde of all, even 
And she lifted up her heart, showing it, with 
the joy in it, as tlre priest shows the offering at 
the altar, to Him who had no, brought 
her here, in wonderful close tenderness of ziv- 
ing. 

Little letters went down on the tray and up 
in the tin box to the mother from Alice, with 
word from Jane as to the child's happiness 
and well-being; no scrap of anything tangible 
returned, but answers by word of mouth trav- 
elled back to them, few in syllables, but such 
as could not be changed or forgotten on the 
way, so full and alive they were with that 
which impelled them. 

A card was hung to the bell-knob at the 
front entpance, with the one word upon it in 
clear, large charaeters, which was suflicient to 
turn any casual comer aside. On the third 
day of Jane's stay, however, somebody came 
up the steps to the piazza, just after the dot- 
tor’s chaise had driven away. Miss Rickstack 
had got home, had discovered the signs of ill- 
ness, and had heard from the horrified and 

}even resentful neighbors that that queer wo- 
}man had brought diphtheria among them. 
“A thing that was never heard of in Ascutney 
| Street before!’’ they said, indignantly. 

“Death hasn’t been heard of in Ascutney 


ohe 


sent 


| Street yet,—please the Lord it mayn’t be 
now, said Miss Rickstack. ‘But it’s got to 
come, all the same, as sure as there's livin’ 
folks here for it to come to. We're dyin’ 


flesh, and no other kind, if we have got Dutch 
doors and Queen-Anne winders!” 

And Rebecca Rickstack threw up all her 
| Ascutney Street allegiance at that rebellious 

instant, and within the hour marched ob- 
| liquely across the way in as direct a line as 
she could make to the marked dwelling, 
which every one else pussed by with holden 
breath and on the other side. 

At the door she paused and bethought her- 
self. ‘Maybe the best thing I can do will be 
to help with the child that isn’t sick. And 
before I mix myself up, I'll find out.” Saying 
this in her own mind, she descended the steps 
again, and made a circuit of the house around 
through the side ground and the garden. “If 
I can’t see anybody at the winders, I'll go 
home and write a note,’’ she continued, in 
her mental reflections. 

Sut at the farther end, as she came out 
from among the screening shrubbery, she 
caught sight upon the platform at the head of 
the garden stairs of Jane and Alice sitting 
there in two chairs, with a little table between 
them. 

“IT ain’t the least mite afraid,” 
| instantly and eagerly. “But I’ve come to see 
what use can be. If] can do anything to 
help nurse, I'll take right hold, any minute. 
And I know about nursin’, too. But if it’s 
something else that’s wanted, I'll keep out of 
t'other and do that. See here,’ she went on, 
her idea and purpose developing as she spoke, 
“You tell Mrs. Sunderland that she’s welcome 
to me and my house for all we're worth. 
There’s nobody to be hurt there but the cat; 
}and ’tain’t ketchin’ to cats, 1 don't believe. 
’ You say I'd admire to have you bring the lit- 
|tle girl right over, and stay as long as you 
|like. ’T would be a real good change for her, 
; and she must be lonesome, 
things that I had fifty years ago, when I was 
| little, and some twenty years older than that, 
| that was my mother’s. 


| best. 


she walled out 


She'd be amused with them, and I ain't 
forgot how to play with ‘em, neither. Maybe 
you don’t know wholam. I’m Miss Rick- 
stack, and I live over at the Crocus,.’’ After 
| Miss Rickstack got started, both ideas and ex- 
pressions fluwed; the whole thing took beau- 
}tiful and convincing shape in thought and 
| word at once; and was more convincing to 
| the listener for being thus instant to herself. 

| Jane spoke as soon as she had a chance, 
| She came down the steps as she did so. 

| deed { will let Mrs. Sunderland know. 
lare us kind as you can be. 
quite well who you are,’’—-she came up to the 


good lady as she went on, and held out both | 
“And if Mrs. Sunderland ap-! 
proves, I think it would be nice for Alice to | 
Not altogether,--I didn’t | 


hands to her. 


have the change. 


mean that; but to come sometimes. I will! An imitation of stuffed 

. , ‘ ~? | Birds easily made, Inex- 
a nd up word at ones , B : . : | pensive very natural, made 
| And you'll give my love to her,—and 1} of Tissue “Paper. ‘Outfit 
| hope the little boy,—it's a little boy isn't it?-— | containing materials and 


is getting on well? You have Dr. 
haven't you? Dr. Rescue, I eat! hit He'll 
ido all anybody can, and what most folks 

can’t.” She shook Jane’s two hands which 
| she had kept in a firm grasp, and having said 
| her say, albeit somewhat lengthy, made her 
| movement to £0, only pausing with the real 

question in her face which she had merged 

with the rest of her inquiry in such intricate 
| fashion. 


| 


Escue, 


| “Rick is a strong child,’ Jane answered; 
| “there is good encouragement, I believe; but 
To-morrow we 
shall know more.” 

“I'll come again to-morrow. Or to-night, 
or any time, if you want anybody. Or I'll 


| stay at home and be ready for you and —”’ 
| 


“Alice?” Jane supplied the name with a 
| heartfu_] tone. 
“Yes. And Alice. Just take The Crocus 


for an annex while this business lasts. 
cook anything?—can vou think of anything I 
could fetch over?”’ 

“Aunty does everything. 
| should be, you shall. 


But if there 
You are as good—why, 


self, under all possible circumstances? How | channel, or even from first causes, to lurk and |there’s a little bit of heaven in Ascutney 
far would she risk setting in train whatever | work in the atmosphere of the pure, secluded | Street and I never knew it!” Jane’s voice 


might follow such transplanting of precisel 


sort of young woman, with her contrari-| watchfulness, in its horrible minuteness and | with a smile. 


little room, or might float now, despite all 


| filled up and broke while her face was bright 
To come near to people,—-to 


eties of nature and environment, her antagon- | invisibility, through the stirring and enfold-| find in them this hidden reality,—behind all 
isms of capacity and place? She was too fine ing air, to be caught into the dear little breath | the little miserableness she had hated so,—it 


a creature to be repressed,—of too tender and 
sweet a womanliness to be crushed. What 
might come to her, and how might she, Mar- 
garet Sunderland, stand affected, in the new 
, the contingent occurrences, the 
ce of God? Was that it, after all? 
Was she undertaking, in these peoterings of 
the future, what belonged only to omniscient 
counsels? What, then, definitely and simply, 
ee nes Sp her? 
To do the good deed,—to brighten a life,— 


ily with the unknown? 
| might reveal itself in ghastly triumph. 
| Jane knew all that, and had known it when 


and life for whose security they fought blind- 
At any moment it 
And 


she came. 


| “Tell her she is an angel of God,” had been 
love and 


Margaret Sunderland's word of 
thanks. Jane treasured it, in inmost humil- 
ity and joy. 

“I am so glad to be here!” 


she had sent 
back, written on a bit of paper. 





When Baby was sick, we gave her Castoria, 
When she was a Child, she cried for Castoria, 
When she became Miss, she clung to Castoria, 
When she had Children, she gave them Castoria, 


| 
i mnessenver,”’ she said to | 


I've got lots of | 


I always liked them | 


Can Ij 
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reproached her while it swelled her very heart 

with a gladness that was a sudden 

pain. 
Mrs. 


scehe 


almost 
furnbull saw the pz 
from an upstairs wil 
kept closed,-on what was, a 
had congratulated herself, the 
her own house. 

“Rebecca Rickstack can't keep out of any- 
thing that’s going on, not even diphtheria! J 
wonder when she went and got so intimate 
there; aud with Jane Gregory, too! Squeezing 
hands and all but kissing! Jdo give up!”’ 

All she said aloud was the last sentence of 
four words, and that with intense delibera- 
| tion; the rest had rushed from her mental lips 

only, distinct, if not articulate. What she 

sos up was not clear to herself, perhaps; it 
|might even be, as with terribie prognostica- 
| tion, Ascutney Street itself and altogether. 

Jane sent a note around, by the tray and 
*Aunty and the box-lift. Things were very 
| much like “Through the Looking-Glass,”’ she 
could not help reflecting in the midst of her 
anxieties. In these days she and Alice lived'a 
good deal behind the looking-glass, in the 
clever story, and in the suggestions that arose 
from it. I may as well put in here,—although 
to the interruption of what was immediately 
forthcoming from the sending of the note,- 
and the looking-glass world was full of just 
such interruptions,—an illustration of such 
demurs and interpretations, on the one side, 
and the other, as took place not infrequently 
between the two. 

éjlice always called Jane “Queen.” 

“Queen,” she said one morning, “how 
quick yeu are! You dress like a daisy. The 
wind blews, und the sun shines, and there 
you are, all ready, as if the morning put your 
clothes on for you. And you look so new 
every day !’’ 

Jane Jaughed. “And you talk as a brouok 
runs; you don't go round hunting for drops 
of water; they come from the sky and the 
hills, and you can't help it. But Alice, that 
White Queen was very untidy!” 

**T know she was; but that was the wrong- 
side out part; that’s the queerness of the look- 
ing-glass; you can’t tell what everything 


ntomime of the 
dow ,—carefully 
she at this time 

blind side” of 


meant. Butshe was so good and kind, the 
dear White Queen! She had nobody to ‘ad- 


dress” but herself, you know; and everything 
was crooked.” 

That turned Jane silent. She thought ali 
at once how untidy she had truly often let 
herself be, in that inside world where she was 
so alone, and things so crooked. She began 
to discover very keen applications in the fun- 
ny parable. 

“Jam yesterday, and jam to-morrow, and 
never any jam to-day;’ I think it was a hard 
way to live, for a Queen,” said the child, 
thoughtfully drawing on her stockings. 

Jane came suddenly to her help, put her 
arms around her from behind and clasped her 
close for an instant as she did so, burying 
quick, warm little kisses in the tangle of her 
curls. 

“Why do you kiss me, Queen, in such a 
hurry?” 


(Continued on page 14.) 








Pains and Aches | 


In various parts of the body, more particularly in 
the back, shoulders, and joints, are the unwelcome 
| indications that rheumatism has gained a foothold 
and you are “in for it” for a longer or shorter period 
Rheumatism is caused by lactic acid in the blood, 
and is cured by Hood's Sarsaparilla, which neutral 
izes the acidity, and eradicates every impurity from 
the blood. 

“T suffered from an acute attack of rheumatism 
induced by a severe sprain of a once dislocated ankle 
joint, which caused great swelling and intense pain 
One bottle of Hood's Sarsaparilla, restored circula- 
tion, cleansed the blood and relieved the pain so that 
Iam nearly well again.” L. T. HUNT, Springfield, Mo 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


$l: six for $. 


“In- | 
You | 
Yes,—I know | 


Sold by all druggists. Prepared only by 


C. 1. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Dollar 


100 Doses One 
PAPER OWLS. 


| directions for making, also, 
| SAMPLEOWL mailed 
on receipt of 2 cents. 

2 > Sheets of the best im 
ported Tissue Paper for 50 
cents, Our 60 page Illus- 
trated Book on Paper Flowers and Fancy Work 
also our book for beginners, containing a large line of 
samples of Tissue. Pansy, Geranium, Violet, Varie 
gated and other flower papers mailed for 16 cents 


French Decorative Art. 


Full directions and complete Outfit of materials for 
| Transferring French Art designs, Contains Varnish, 
Brushes, Roller,and Pictures, mailed on receipt ef $1.00 


JAPANESE GOLD PAINT. 


Found at last a Gold Paint ready mixed which gives 


satisfactory results, for all kinds of Decorative Gilding. 
One Bottle securely packed, mailed for 30 cents. 


, Address MADISON ART CO. Madison, Conn. 


ORNAMENTAL AND PLAIN ENAMELED IRON 
BEDSTEADS, 


For Hospital, Institution 
and Family Use. 
THE CELEBRATED 
Keystone Woven Wire 
Mattress, 
Wholesale and Retail at 

al Lowest Prices. 
MANUFACTURED BY 
ROBERT KELSO, 


254 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 
Send for Catalogue. 





























The only certain and ~ “<> cure now known, for 
Skin Diseases of all kinds, is 


“MONONA.” 


Unequaled for the cure of Chapped Hands. Salt 
Rheum, Tetter, Caked Breasts, Sore Nipples, Ulcers, 
Boils and Eruptions. Sent by mail for Ten Cenfs in 

| silver. The MononaCo,, 6K, Broad St., Columbus, O. 
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b [NN PITMA 4 JEROME B. HOWARD, to 
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FEBRUARY, 1890 
THE MAN WHO MADE ME. 
By Josian ALLEN’s WIFE. 


(Copyright by Marietta Holley 

Along in the Spring of the year about sun- 
down, I got a letter that rousted up quite a 
number of emotions in me, probably between 
twenty and thirty, and I don’t know but 
more : 

The writer on’t, Urias Buckly Shelmadine, 
said that | never would have been a writer if 
it hadn't been for him, and he wanted me to 
send him imegiatly, some money, aset of my 
books, a photograph (a standin’ up one pre- 
ferred), twelve autographs, for which he 
thought he could dicker and make sunthin’ 
out of ’em, and some lines of verses out of my 
books. 

Also, he made the request that I should at 
once proceed to take the writin’s of the writer 
of the letter, and make ‘em at once famous, 


world famous. And the letter ended with a 
threat’nin’ demand for me to move along on 


the ladder onto which he had lifted me from 
the valley of obscurity—-to move along, and 
let him go by me up onto a step above me, 
sense he wuz himself, and I wuz only ‘what 
he had made me. 

I wuz perplexed and agitated. And I read 
the letter to my companion, and says, ‘‘Jo- 
siah, what do you think he means?” 

“How do you ‘spoze [ know what he 
means,” says he, a pullin’ on his boots, (he 
had got wet acomin’ home from Jonesville, 
and had been obleeged to change his clothes). 

“T guess,”’ says he, “I should have my 
hands full if I tried to calculate on what eve ry 
dumb fool in the country means, when he 
sets out to make a bigger 
fool of himself, than com 


mon,”’ 
“But, Josiah,” says I, 
“this man says he made 
me, this isa serious busi 4 
ness.”’ [ 
“Yes,”’ says he, a ylan- “ 
cin’ at my form—"it is a Me 
hefty business, a business v 
of weight.” % 
(I don’t weigh nigh 4 4 
what Josiah makes out 
that Ido, there is bigger Haak 
wimmen than Tbe. Now | 
old) Aunt Huldy tice } 
weighs over three hun | 
dred, I don't weigh nigh 
that.) 


‘But,” says I, “what do 
you ’spoze wuz runnin’ in 
his mind when he wrote 
this?”’ 

** Mind!” Josiah, a 
drawim’ his hat down over 
his ears, he always does 
when he is rousted up, 
draw that hat down so 
voyalent, that if his ears 
Wuzn'’t as well 
any ears ever wuz—though 
I am far from bein’ the 
one that ort to say it—if 
they wuzn’t sound good 
ears, they would have been 


says 


sot on us 








torn off time and time 
agin. “Mind! Why I 
don’t ’spoze there is any- 





thing a runnin’ through it. 
I don’t spoze he has got 
any mind,” 

Wall, I remained in deep Zz 
musin’ thought, for some 
time after Josiah had yone 
out to do the chores, about 
halfan hour, I guess. Any 
way I sot till my dish wa 
ter got stun cold ard I had 
to heat it over agin. 

‘Vade me! Made by 
Urias Buckly  Shelma 
dine! Wuz I made by him? 

The question wuz a hantin one. He said 


, 


in his letter, he wuz only twenty-one years of 


age, and I felt queer to think so hefty a job 
had been undertook by such young hands. 

Wall, itrun along for more’n two weeks, 
and I hadn’t answered the letter, feelin’ that 
I didn’t know what to write, when another 
letter came, a still more threat’nin’ one. 

“Hadn't I any sense of gratitude? Wuztla 
ingrate? Didn't Pintend to sukker the man 
who had done so much for me? The man 
who had planted the ladder down in the deep 
depths of obscurity. and held it there, while I, 
forgettin’ him, forgettin’ all honor and com- 
mon principles of gratitude had roze up 
proudly on them rungs If them 
the ladder could speak” says he eloquently 
“if them rungs had a voice, they would mur- 
mer in low axents that would shake the 
world the name of ingratitude, the 
Urias Buckley Shelmadine! If I didn’t reply 
to this letter, the writer said he would find a 
way to make me reply!” : 

I trembled! I turned to Josiah. So true it 
is that in moments of perila woman turns in- 
stinctively to the aid and devotion of the man 
she loves, though his weight may be but 
small by the steel-yards. 

And Josiah Allen roze nobly to the occa- 
sion. He sot down immegiatly and wrote a 
impressive letter, a massive dockiment, terse, 
pointed, strong, comprehensive, and yet 
breathin’ a wise caution. It run as follers: 
“Urtas BuckLey SHELMADINE 

“Who be you, any way? We, none on us, 
ever heard your name hefore——Tell us who 
you be! 

DMC.SJF.” 


I read it through with carefulness, and my 
hew specks, and says I, ‘What under the 
sun. Josiah Allen, does them letters mean, 
DMCS JF 

“Oh, they are all right, Samantha! You 
know what a impressive look it gives toa 
man’s name to havea lot of letters hitched 
onto it. It stomps it at once as a Somebody 
'o them that never heard on him before. It 
‘ives a claw.”’ 

‘A claw!” says J sternly. 


“Josran ALLEN, 


“What is that?” 


rungs of 


name of 


THE LADIES’ H 


“Oh!” says he, in a careless, offhanded man- 
ner, “thatis French. I heard Maggie use it 
last week. It means a claw to hitch onto 
public favor, a claw, to hold on, to cling.” 


“Wall,’’ says I coldly, “what do the letters 
mean, them strange letters? They have a 
queer look to me,”’ says I. “lam afraid there 


issunthin’ wrong about ’em.”’ 

“Oh! they are all right. They mean Dea- 
con in the Methodist Meetin’ house, Salesman 
in the Jonesville Cheese Factory.” : 

“Oh!” says I with a relieved look, “that is 
all well enough. I wuz afraid,” says I, “that 
you had took ’em, without any right to ‘em, 
as I have hearn of folks doin’ time and time 
agin.” ; 

Wall! I spoze the sight of that letter im-| 
pressed Mr. Shelmadine. It wuz a dignified 
and imposin’ sight, and I couldn’t help but 
see it myself. His next letter breathed a 
more peaceful tone, and in the end on’t he | 
said, “He wuz a goin’ to pass through Jones- | 
ville soon, and he would do us the honor of 
comin’ to see us, he would, if convenient to | 
himself, give us the honor ‘and pleasure of his 
company for a week or so. And he would al- | 
so give us the pleasure of meetin’ him at the 

cars, and conveyin’ him to our house.” 

He begged us to not put ourselves out 
more than wuz positively necessary a prepar- 
in’ for him, he said he wuz a unassumin’ 
man, and could get along for a short time on 
what we had always to put up with. He 
hoped we would prepare ourselves to feel easy 
with him, as he wuz a mortal like ourselves. 


OME JOURNAL. 


me, with the compassionate ways of one who 
had made me whatI wuz, and wuz deter- 
mined to bear with me. He seemed to make 
a effort to use me well, through a sense of 
duty. 

But he sort alooked down on me, in a way 
that wuz very gaulin’ to me, and hard for 
him, for I wuz more than half a foot taller 
than he wuz 

Wall, the very first minute I 
I tackled him on the subject. 

‘**How, and when, and where, he had made 
me what I wuz, How had he sot the ladder, 
and why should the rungs murmer his name, 
and the word ingratitude? How wuz it? 
And why wuz it! and where! and when!” 

I laid the hull case before him, as my way 
is, for | wuz bound to get a plain, full expla- 
nation. 

He looked calm, dignified, 
little overbearin’, and condescendin’, sez he, 

‘*Madam! to fully explain the matter it will 
| be necessary for me to go back into the past, 
| the inexorable past! Can you summon in 
that lost time, that strange lost time the) 
shadow of my face? Has eyes like mine ever 
| visited your dreams?” says he. 

“No,” says I candidly. ‘‘Not in my wildest 
dreams, not in the night mair.’ 

“And still my eye has looked into your | 

| face,” says he. “While you were yet un- | 

known to fame. This eye,” says he, pointin’ 

| to his offeye. “This eye looked on you—do 
you think it strange?” 

“Why no,” says I reasonably. 


had a chance 


“Tt wuzn't 


but more'n a| 


3 


| pen!! The pen with which she traced the im- 
mortal lines.” 

“IT remember it now,” saysI. “I remember 
buyin’ ’em of a boy, a one eyed boy, and I re- 
member givin’ him the change that wuz left, 
tellin’ him to buy a eye with it. I knew of a 
good second hand one to sell, it had belonged 
to old Everit Nicklesen—that is why I had 
sort o’ recognized it, and it had looked nater- 
al to me.” 

But he went on, not a mindin’ what I said 
to him no more than if I wuza gust of south 

| wind a blowin’ by him, which I wuzn't; no, 
|far from it. My weightis not small—and | 
am hefty in my chair. 

“T have marvelled,” says he, a leanin’ back 
in his chair—‘‘what would have been the ef- 
fect on the world—if she had not bought of me 
that paper, if I had not sold her the pen and 
theink! IfI had not stood there when the 
| hour was ripe. Ah! her future would 
been far, far different.’’ 

“Why,” says I reasonably, “I 
bought ’ em of somebody else.” 

| ‘No, the time was ripe. Then was the hour, 
the moment for the thoughts to be unfolded. 
| You said, I remember well, that there wasn’t 
another place i in Jonesvilie where they kept 
paper. No! I feel that it is to me that you 
| owe all your success; all your happiness and 
ease that you feel a sittin’ up on that pinna- 
cle, you owe to me. I rose the ladder on 
which you mounted up.’ 

I tried to argue with him, tried to make 

him know, that seein’ I had the thoughts 


have 


should have 


He always recognized real worth when he see | ‘ikely you could see me with a glass eye, you | that I wan ted to put down, that I should have 
it, and he felt that he could content himself probably see me with that eye if you ‘see me! got the paper somewhere else, to Loontown, 


” 


even a month with us. 
Sut I looked blank at this thought, it wuz 
right in cleanin’ house time, and I demurred. 
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But Josiah says, I would 


“Let him come! 
love to see the dumb fool anyway, and we can 


most probible get rid on him someway. If 
we can’t do any better, we can be took sick | 
and speechless!” 


I gin him a witherin’ look. and he added 
hastily, ‘Or, we can go offa visatin’, that 
you would approve on, wouldn’t you? 

“Yes,” says I,"“that would be nothin’ 


wrong.” 
Yes, I felt that if worst come to worst, we 





at all.” 


| “No, I meant this. Did you not deem it 
| Strange, passing strange, that I, a mere boy, 
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should have placed my eye upon you, while 
you wuz as yet unknown to fame, and my 
pers my own hand, should have placed the 

ladder onto which you got up! Andstill you | 
remember me not. You used me as 4 prop by | 
which to rise, and now, now you would ig- 
, nore the help without which you would nev- 
ler have been. Could never have been. But I 
| will not have it so. I demand recognition! I 
demand that you shall acknowledge your} 
maker, and make him suitable returns and | 








| 
. Brash tale’ 
could set off a visatin’, and then he would | acknowledgments.” 
have to go. “Cease such talk!’ said I, “at once, and 
Wall, the day that he sot to come, Josiah | tell me when you ever laid eyes on me be- 


wuz a goin’ to Jonesville that day, 
to yet some necessaries for the 
went round by the depo, and brought Urias 
Buckley Shelmadine home with him. He 
had two rortmantys and a large satchel. It 

looked portentous, and as if it, portended a 
long stay. I trembled, and felt faint inward- 
ly. But outside I wuz calm, so strong is the 
iron arm of Duty that wuz a holdin’ me up | 
unbeknown to him. 
Wall, I found him a little, dark complected | 
feller, with short black side whiskers, and a | 
sort of a'glassy black eye in his head. One on 
’em wuz glass, as I found out afterwards, but | 
he wuz not to blame, the eye wuz lost by | 
goarin’ from a wild animal owned by his 
father. The eye wuz bought second hand | 
from a neighborin’ widder. It had belonged 
to her husband more formally, but he had 
left her in straightened circumstances, and | 
she had parted with it for the sum of twenty- 
one cents. It wuz too light a shade of black 
to match with Urias’s off eye. or else the color 
had been worn off by the deceased. It gin 
him a strange, variegated expression, which, 

‘though I wuz far from blamin’ him for it, 

made him seem more curious when he wuz 
engaged in conversation, than he otherwise 
would. 

His clothes wuz very good, and so wuz his 
appetite. It wuzextremely good. My duties 
wuz arjuous in the extreme, to keep my table 
supplied with food. 

Wall, from the very first minute that feller 
sot eyes on me, he looked at me in asort of a 
patronizin’ way, and seemed to act towards - 


any why; 
house, and he 





| fore, or eye 
with pity. 
“In depicterin’ it to you,” says he, “I shall 
be obliged to fall into a narrative vein.” 
“Very well,’ says I, “fall into anything 
you choose, or ste ind up.—it is all the same to 
me, if I only find out what I have sot out 
to.” 


” said I, lookin’ at the spotted eye 


” 


So he proceeded to talk, fallin’ into a grace- 
tul attitude in front of the manteltry piece. 

“In yonder village of Jonesville, far back in 
the misty past, a youth was be ending over a 
basswood counter, with brass railin’s. A 
slight youth, but yet with the prophetic eye 
of a seer in his head He had but one eye 
at that time,” says he candidly. 

“Oh!” says I, “| know you now. You wuz 
a clerk in old Camels’ es store. I can see jest 
| how you looked then.’ 

“Youinte rrupt me madam! 
| condescendin’ at me. 

“One day a woman entered that store, a 
woman humble, pious, unknown. Her for- 
ward was not yet marked by the lurid touch | 
of fame. Her steps had not yet trod on that 
high pinackle which waited her feet. No, she 





” 


says he, lookin’ 


| was unknown, and would ever have remained 


unknown, had it not been for that young | 
dreamer, that seer, that foreteller of future | 
events—whose eye pierced the obscurities 
that environed her about—— For, mark me!” 
says he, lookin’ at me, in a cold, haughty, 
overbearin’ way. 
which she wrote her first book! And mark | 
you! more than that! The ink! And yet 
again, mark you, and mark you well! The 





cee 
Be wi a i i Says I, 
i ih hin 


“T sold her the paper on | 


|or Slab City, or somewhere else, and as for 

| listenin’ to them words, that de} ended on the 

‘will of the world, and the ae ears, it 

wurn’t my doin’s, nor his- 
en, nor anybody’s 
— But he turned a cold and 
almost icy ear to my argu- 
ment, and then I tried ep- 
pisodin’— 

“If a house is 
a fire a feller will be apt to 
holler so’s he'll make 
somebody hear sooner or 
later——I should have got 
the paper somewhere 
else,” says I. 

But good land, I might 
just as well have talked to 
the east wind, or the sou’ 
west, or any other gust. 

ff All I could say, and all 
Josiah could say, couldn't 
convince him. 

And we kep’ him there 
more’n five weeks right 
along. thinkin’ it wuz the 
very best we could do for 


him. For I declare for't, 
ry if he didn’t get us to 
Ni thinkin’ that mebby he 





| wuzin the right on’t. 
ae So powerful is calm, un- 
bul waverin’ egotism, and self 
M/ esteem, so stiffenin’ in its 
{ effects on the back bone of 
the one who has it inside 
of him—and so sort a par- 
alizin’ in its effects on the 
*% a surrounders of it, that 


EZ ; more than half the time I 


felt as curious a feelin’ as I 
E ever felt, and small and 
Z insignificant—And some- 
times when I ketched that 
lofty but variegated ex- 
yression of hisen, I felt 
ike leavin’ the room 
through the keyhole, I felt 
that sot down on, and lit- 
tle. 

And glad enough wuz I 

- when Josiah’s sister sent 
particler word for us to 
come to her house to once, 

for she had company from the west. 

And though when the news first come, I 
felt too small to go, too mean and _ insignifi- 
cant, and felt that my clothes wuz too big for 
| me, and I should rattle round on the buggy 
seat, like one small lonesome pea in a pod, 
yet [ spunked up, and went, and he had to go. 

But [haint got over it yet. And I spose 
| like as not he'll come agin some time; [’m 
lookin’ for it. And then I’ve got to have 
| another time of feelin’ small, small almost as 
a pin—not a clothes pin, but a common pin. 


Baby’s Bath. 


Ch wiatine Terhune Herrick (Cradle and 
Nursery, p. 43), says: “For baby's bath Pack- 
)er’s Tar ina a preferable to all others, . . 
| In re moving scurff or dandruff from the baby’s 8 
| head, in relieving the itching and irritation 
caused by chafing, it is beyond compare.” 


Complexion. 


Packer's Tar Soap cleanses quickly and 
gratefully; gives the skin a soft and velvety 
feeling; ensures the heaith of the pores, and 
keeps the complexion fair and blooming. It 
removes blotches, black-heads and the shiny, 
oily appearance which is so objectionable. 


25 cents Druggists. 


For Sample mention Home JOURNAL, 
and enclose 4 stamps to 


| THE PACKER M’P’G. 00., 100 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
PRESERVE YOUR MUSIC BY USING THE 


SHANNON SHEET MUSIC BINDER. 


Binds each piece independently so that it can be re- 
moved from the Binder without np it or disar- 
| ranging the others. Opens as well as if regularly 

| bound whether = entirely filled. Torn music 
| easily repaired and bound by our appliances accom- 
| panying each binder. For descriptive circular and 
prices apply to or address, 
OFFICE SPECIALTY MFG. CO., 
18 South 3rd St., Philadelphia. 














HOM STUDY. Book-keeping, Business Forms 
apne yy Arithmetic, Shorthand, etc. 

moron hly taught b stl Circulars free 

BR NT &STRA rON'S 459 Main St. Buffalo, N.Y. 

















A CONFESSION. 


By Geo. NeEwe_tit Lovesoy 

Do you love me?” stammered Benr 
To a bright-eved little maid 

Do vou love me love me lenny? 
I'll not tell; don’t be afraid 


‘Yes, I love you,’ answered Jenny, 
sut—'twas only yesterday 
That I said the same thing, Benny 
(And she blushed), to Robbie Gray! 


CLIMBING THE SOCIAL LADDER. 


By revicia Hout 

EN, and alas! women 
I regret to say, 
for itis the latter who 
bow down and cringe 
and push with most 
euverness to 


too, 


become 
members of the inner 
circle called"Society,”’ 

all seem anxious 
their condi 
tion, atruly laudable 
undertaking, as Na- 
ture herself gives us 
our first and strongest 
lesson of the beauty 
of growth Growing physically into the 
perfect man or woman, strengthening our 
muscles, keeping our blood pure, our flesh 
firm, our eyes bright and clear, and our forms 
erect. Growing mentally and morally, en 
larging our horizon, storing our minds with 
knowledge, reading of the best, and consort- 
ing with the wisest, keeping our conscience 
clean and our hearts pure, feeding our spirit- 
ual nature with food divine,—all this is right 
and God-given; but where do we find authority 
for this everlasting struggle, this perpetual 
clamor to get ‘just one branch higher on the 
social tree’’? 

Now, do not mistake me; there is no man, 
or woman either, to whom I will yield prece 
dence in an honorable appreciation for what 
is termed “good blood,’ but I demand that 
the appreciation be honorable and the blood 
good; not adulterated with gold dust, but pure 
and true from its first flow. 

That my butcher has every right, being an 
honest man, to ride in his carriage some day, 
I do not dispute, but I claim the right to step 
aside that I may not take the dust of his char- 
iot wheels, and [ also prefer the company of 
some other less pretentious people to that of 
his wife and daughters, notwithstanding my 
friends are not so grandly lodged and dressed 
as the very lackeys of the wealthy—sometime 
butcher. 

It is people of the good butcher's class who 
are responsible for most of this turmoil, for it | 
is they who have created this disturbance | 
among the otherwise contented perchers on 
the social tree. The refined, the gentle and 
educated pegple. once upon a time had it} 
quite to themselves. They were very slow, it| 
is true, and perhaps a little stupid, but quite 
satisfied. They knew all about each other, 
they cared little for show, their mahogany was 
solid, their glass sharply cut and their silver 
sterling. Their brocades were alittle faded, it 
is true, but their laces were most delicate and | 
their linen of the finest texture all wrought | 
most cunningly by hand, forthe sewing ma- | 
chine was yet unknown. ‘Their letters were 
few and formal, daintily sealed with wax, | 
with perhaps a coronet in the corner; the 
postal and the telephone alike undreamt of. 

Suddenly there was an awakening; great 
speculations were the order of the day, gigan- 


to better 





tic schemes such as would have made our 
forefathers gape with amazement. Great syn- 
dicates were formed. Stocks rose and fell 


with tremendous rapidity. The battle was| 
not to the strong but to those who had the 
nerve andthe push. Here were opportuni- | 
ties for those who wished to rise. One bound 
and they were in the ring; the magic gold 
once in their grasp, it doubled, it trebled; 
thousands became millions, and they awoke 
nay, they never slept; they found themselves 
Rich, Rich! 

But what is the actual possession of money, 
unless it brings other things.—something else 
yet beyond their reach? ‘They could smoke 
the bes{ cigars, they could drink the most ex- 

nsive champagne, they could gamble in the 

xchange, or take bolder flights,in the stock 
market, and here let me say I think they 
would rest satisfied: for I feel that this is alto- 
gether a paper for women—(and I apologize to 
the sterner sex for inferring it would include 
them.) 

But their wives and daughters had no part 
in these diversions; they therefore remained 
the same simple people as before; as a remedy 
for this evil, magnificent mansions, such as 
would make Peter Stuyvesant and William 
Penn doubt their sense of sight—were erected; 
luxurious carriages and high-stepping horses 
for Madame were ordered; the children were 
sent to first-class schools, clad in fine raiment; 
and yet there was something wanting to com- 
plete their re. | 

Truth to tell, the little quiet company who 
clustered under the shade of the ancestral tree, 
was the Mordecai at the gate ofall the splendor 
so dimly set forth in this paper. 

In plain words, to get into society is the aim 


| fall of worth and rise of riches? 
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THE VISION. 


iother sat in the twilight, 
1 ah, the arms were 
nea 


rt that was stony 


s she thought of the 


An 
An 
Lhe with 
A 


baby Mss! 


empty, al 


REXFORD. 


] 


from all the world apart, 
ove her breaking heart; 


rrow, 


yet wild with a mad unrest, 


ig from its place upon her breast. 


She stood by the little cradle where her baby used to sleep; 


Alas, like her arms, ’twas empty, 


and she bowed her head to weep. 


But at thought of the little one lying alone in its new-made grave, 
She cried, ‘‘O God, how cruel to take back the child you gave.’’ 





Out in the lonesome darkness in the low, little grave on the hill, 
Grieving, perhaps, for mother, as lonesome little ones will. 

‘‘What if she wakes from slumber, frightened and calling to me?’’ 
She cried, ‘‘O Christ, have pity, but what is my grief to thee?’’ 


Then it seemed to her that a Presence lightened the lonely room 
As if the moon’s white glory broke suddenly through the gloom. 
And a feeling of awe stole o’er her as she knelt by her baby’s bed, 
And a voice that was tender with pity spoke softly and low, and said, 


‘“‘Be comforted, sorrowing mother. 


QM, peace, be still, sad heart.’’ 


Then it was as if the shadows about her rolled apart, 
And she had a glimpse of Heaven that for all her grief sufficed, 


For she saw her lost, little darling 


The spider got the silly little fly safe “into his 
parlor” by a certain adroit administration of 
flattery; it is an art practiced by persons who 
claim more than araneidia intelligence, and 
the result to those in the position of the fly is 
analogous. The old-fashioned people, with 
their conservative notions, find themselves in 
the background, the spangles of the new com- 
ers dazzle the eyes of the young people. and 
their rattling chains please the ear; they find 
themselves at a discount among the rich para- 
sites who have come to the front waving their 
banners of gold and silver. 

Is this a flight of fancy? Am I too extrava- 
gant in my statements for the reader who has 
been unobservant during these years of the 
All I ask is, 
study the vulgar rich of your own town. 

Have you ever known anyone during your 
school life whom you fancied as your com- 
panion and thought your equal. Have you 
after a lapse of years met this woman, grown 
both rich and fashionable, and found her 
manner tinged with coldness and a certain 
hauteur, which was intended to convey to you 
her sense of your changed relations? Well, it 
is of such I write. 

Unfortunately, this mania for climbing is 
not entirely confined to “the beggar on horse- 
back’’; people who should know better have 
been guilty of snobbery in its worst form. 

Out of many instances, I select one,—a 
daughter of well-to-do parents, living in com- 


of the butcher, baker and candlestick-maker, | fortable ease and even some luxury. Tie 


once so happy in their lowly station,—now so 

r to climb that everything in life becomes 
valueless. Now begins the strife, the cringing | 
of hitherto rigid spines, the snubs, the heart- 
burnings and small miseries unutterable. An 
entertainment exceeding anything before 
known is the coup d'etat, invitations to the 
very few eligible in their own set, and many 
to the great unknown. Business considera- 
tions weigh with the men, to say nothing of | 
the fine supper; curiosity and a fear of being 
left out on some future occasion influence the 





women, and so, on the night of the ball, 
Madame and Monsieur le Boucher entertain | 
the old families among their bidden guests. | 


father and mother satisfied 
home and with the respect of their neighbors, 
went along quietly; the elder sisters made 

lain, hum-drum matches, but the younger,— 

aisy we will call her,—married into an old 
family. She was short of stature, and of a 
pale, freckled complexion, with sandy hair 
and high cheek-bones. Changing her name, 
she seemed determined to change her condi- 
tion also. She could not pose as a beauty, 
but she could be fashionable. She set to work 
to lop off all hindering twigs; most of her old 
friends must go; they woul? be a drag on her 
intended flight; that they had been good to 


her when she was a stupid little school-girl | 


in their pretty | 


asleep in the arms of Christ. 


mattered not; they did not give fine dinners, 
nor were they habitues of the most select cir- 
cles; in other words, to retain them on her list 
would not pay, so she cut them off. 

Her husband was young, so he had to work 
hard in order to take a house in a fashionable 
quarter of the town, and a sammer trip to Eu- 
rope. Of course, she has torun the gauntlet of 
criticism, but she will go on. She has got on 
considerably since I first knew her; then she 
used to push her baby’s coach in the village 
where she lived; but that was some years ago; 
it takes time to reach the elevation to which 
she has attained. People whisper: ‘Daisy is 
beginning to look old and haggard.” No 
doubt, for she has worked hard. After a time 
the present bliss (?) will begin to pall: then, I 
suppose, she will aspire tobe learned, and we 
shall see her keeping company with the gods, 
not as a follower, but as a patron (Heaven save 
the mark!) of. Literature. 

Q! my sisters, listen to reason, and stop in 
your foolish course. There is something bet 
ter than the giving of breakfasts. luncheons 
and dinners; the Assembly is well enough for 
young girls and young mento whom dancing 
is a physical delight, and pleasure a natural 
enjoyment, but there comes a time, and in 
this country it comes early, when it is more 


graceful to lay aside working so hard for one’s | 


relaxation. 

Be given to hospitality and be willing to 
entertain angels, evenif they do live in the 
less fashionable part of your city. A middle- 
aged female,--aye! I have seen them in the 
Assembly over sixty years, painted and pow- 
dered and bedecked like a maiden in her 
teens,—is a travesty on God's intention; 
whilst a gracious, noble woman, ever sympa- 
thetic to the sorrowing and tenderly compas- 


sionate to the sinner, is the embodiment of|of the festival. 


God's idea in the creation of the gentle sex. 
If you persist in your foolish quest, what 
guerdon have you? A stunted life, a dwarfed 
mentality and an empty heart. Does this 
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ST. VALENTINE’S DAY. 


By ALICE LANIGAN 


wes gave the fourteenth of February 
the name of St ; 


Valentine's day and 


GRAHAM 


what caused the peculiar cele bration of this 
holiday? Valentine himself was a Bishop of 
the early Christian Church who, about 270 
A.D., was, for his opinions, or for some 
imaginary offense, first beaten with clubs 
and then beheaded, in tome under 
Claudius. He was, according to Wheatley, 


‘‘a man of admirable parts, and so famous 
for his love and charity, that the custom 
of choosing Valentines upon his festival took 
its rise from thence.”” While fully agreeing 
with Wheatley in his opinion of Bishop Val- 
entine’s personal qualities, we must dissent 
from his view of the origin of the festival. A 
more reasonable doctrine concerning this 
the one which connects the Roman Saturna 
lia--a festival sacred to Juno and Pan, at 
which, among other practices, the names of a 
number of young women were putin a box, 
from which they were drawn by men, as 
chance directed, and which occurred at about 
the same time in February as the good bish- 
op’s day—-with the desire of the fathers of the 
early Christian Church to Christianize these 
pagan festivals. In order to do so, the Luper- 
calia became St. Valentine’s festival, and 
from it have come all the later follies and su- 
perstitions of this day. 

One of the most popular of the latter, and 
one which obtains quite generally even in 
later days, is the belief that the first unmar- 
ried man a girl meets on Valentine’s 
Day in the morning”’ is decreed by fate to be 


“Sst 


her future husband. A_ superstition which 
might be very popular if it were widely 
known vives to a bachelor the right to kiss 
the first girl he may meet on the Saint's 


morning. ‘the Lupercalial practice of draw- 
ing names was in vogue as late as the Eigh- 
teenth Century in’ England, Scotland, and 
other northern European countries, where 
“On St. Valentine’s Kve,” writes Misson, a 
famous traveller, “an equal number of maids 
}and bachelors get together; each writes their 
true or some feigned name upon separate bil- 


| . 
| lets, which they roll up and draw by way of 
llots, the maids taking the men's, and the 
men, the maids.” The man sodrawn was ex- 


pected to devote himself for the Space ofa 
year to the “maid” who had fallen to his lot. 
And it frequently happened at the expiration 
of that time that he was willing and anxious 
to prolong the year's engagement, into one for 
life. 

gut this sport was not confined to the 
“maids and bachelors” that traveller Misson 
alluded to. Pepys, withseveral other authors 
of his time, speaks of married men and wo- 
men being chosen as Valentines, but always 
does he make mention of the “Valentine gilt” 
which accompanied such a choice. A certain 
Miss Stuart, who became afterwards Duchess 
of Richmond, secured in this capacity from 
two peers of England rings valued the one at 
£500 and the other at £800 Walter Ra- 
leigh, it is averred, appeared once at court 
with jewels valued at £30,000, “Valentine 
Gifts” from Queen Elizabeth and others of his 
admirers. And again, Nell Gwynne is cred 
ited with having secured from Charles II, a 
necklace of diamonds and pearls which cost 
£3,000. 

These presents were supposed to obviate all 
obligations under which their selection as 
Valentine had placed the giver. But the ma- 
jority of women would be quite willing to 
dispense for awhile with any man’s attentions 
for such a price. 

Another old time custom was for maids to 
peep through house doors before opening 
them on St. Valentine’s Day, when, if they 
saw acock and a hen in company, they might 
know that they would surely be married be- 
|fore the year was out. 

And in the Connoisseur, published 1754—6, « 
young woman tells how she pinned five bay 
leaves to her pillow, one at each of the cor- 
ners, and one in the middle, sothat she might 
dream of her future lord. 

Modern usage limits the celebration of the 
day to three classes of people-—lovers, chil 
dren andenemies. The last mentioned it is 
who make use of the horrible ‘comics’ that 
are ranged in the cheap shop windows and 
| Which display a picture (if such an enormity 
in the way of art can 
some caricatured specimen of one of the many 
classes of men or women. Physicians. 
clergymen, lawyers, teachers, shopkeepers, all 
| the professions and trades are shown in these 
abominations. Widows and _ spinsters, bach- 
elors and widowers, beau and _ belle, old and 
young. each and ali are told in limping 
rhyme their defects and shown in unnatural 
drawing their accented peculiarities. The 
second class itis who weigh down the letter 
carriers and haunt the shops for lace paper 
and secrap-picture concoctions which they 
scatter far and wide among their comrades. 
| But the first class are those to whom the day 
belongs--the lovers. 

Ani modern custom confines its celebration 
to the voluntary sending of gifts. Flowers, 
candies, books, jewelry, cards, fans, jeweled 
garters, glove cases, jewel caskets, any and 
everything that a lover may send _ his betroth- 
|ed are acceptable on this festival, if only they 
| bear the magic phrase 


sir 


“Thou art my Valentine.” 

The literature of the subject is almost inex- 
haustible Shakespeare, Chaucer, Donne, 
| Pepys, Gay, Herrick, Dickens, Scott, all of the 
| great writers of English literature, and many 
| of the French, dwell at greater or lesser length 
|}on St. Valentine’s Day and its customs. 

An annual cry is raised as to the decadence 
The wholesale scattering 
abroad of “penny dreadfuls” and of children’s 
| valentine 
things. Customs that are not founded on 
some inherent feeling will surely cease. sut 





apply to all fashionable womei? Not all, for | just so surely as there exists in this world love 


no rule is without its exceptions, but I know 
of what I write when Iso describe the utterly 
frivolous existence of the social climber. 


and lovers, just so surely will the celebration 
of this holiday, which in its yery essence, is 
theirs, continue and increase. 


be so designated) of 


giving is ceasing in the nature of 
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CHaprTer IX. 


“But had you-oh, with 
the same perfect brow, 
And perfect eyes, and 
more than_ perfect 
mouth, 

And the low voice my 
soul hears, as a bird 

The fowler’s pipe, and 
follows to the snare 

Had you, with these the 
same, but brought a 
mind 

Some women do so.” 


After dinner the 
two young men 
went out together in| 
the artist’s gondola. | 
It was moonlight. | 

The sky was clear, 
save where a wrack 
of purple cloud float- 
ed low down on the 
horizon. Armydis 
yielded himself — to 
the mysterious 
charm of moonlit 
Venice, which _ in- 
toxicated him like a 
subtle sweet wine. 
Neither spoke for a 
long time, forgetting 
each other in their 
own thoughts as 
such near friends 
oftenest do. The si- 
lence was broken by 
Sir John saying sud- 
denly : 

“T wish to God Armydis I 
was as poor as you.” 

“Why, Jack?” 

“Then I should do some 
thing in the world.” 

“You do a great deal, you will do more—its 
the greatest mistake to think that necessity 
always brings out the best thing in a man.” 

“It’s the only thing that makes him work.” 

“That makes him earn money, you mean,” 

“What is the difference? I know what you 
will say about working for the work’s sake. 
gut it is not true except about geniuses like 
you. 





\ 


am tired of doing nothing, and yet what 
is there for me to do? I hate politics—besides 
I am tuo young for that sort of thing. I don’t 
know how to do anything but kill time, and I 
believe I am forgetting how to do that. I 
have been bored to death ever since we came 
here.”’ 

“Bored in Venice! there’s something radi- 
cally wrong with you.” 

“Wait till you have been here a month do- 
ing nothing.” 

“T hope to be here two months doing noth- 
ing. By the way, did I write you that Shuttle 
Kardenspin was married?” 

‘“No—to whom?” 

“T give you three guesses. No I won't, you 
couldn't guess in thirty. He has brought home 
from Spain a certain dark-eyed Senora.” 

‘‘Noc Teresita?” interrupted Lawton. 

“Even Teresita.” 

“What a queer thing! how every body turns 
up in London.” 

“T saw her driving with Kardenspin, she is 
prettier than ever. Mrs, Ackers caine to the 
studio before I left, she asked about you all.” 

“IT wish Rosamond and Mrs. Ackers would 
make it up,” sighed Sir John. The two ladies 
were not on speaking terms. 

‘Mrs. Ackers asked me to yo and see some 
relations of hers,’ continued Armydis, “who 
are living here, they are from America, I be- 
lieve.” 

“You had better look them up if they are 
women, and avoid them like the plague if 
they are men.” 

“They are both, a father and a daughter, 
Miss Langdon must be very lovely from her 
photograph.”’ 

“How do you think Rosamond is looking?” 
asked Lawton, her beauty was very precious 
to him. 

“She looks like another person,” said Army- 
dis truthfully. He was struck by the change 
in his cousin’s wife, he had not seen her be- 
fore since the child's birth. 

“There’s that divine mother look about her 
that makes the plainest woman handsome. 
Rosamond looks like the Madonnaof Titian. | 
should like to paint her with the baby.” 

“Why did you never offer to paint her be- 
fore?” asked Lawton. It was an awkward 
question, 

“There was no reason,’ answered Armydis 
“except that I never thought about it before.” 

“To go back to these Americans,” 
John, “where are they living?” 

“At the Palazzo belladonna I believe.” 

“Are they real Americans, or the European- 
ized variety of Yankee?” persisted Sir John. 

“Mr. Langdon of course is an Englishman, 
but he went over there when he was a boy, 
and has never been back before. Miss Lang- 
don is the real article I faney, she is very 
young and seems to have had a rather pecu- 
liar bringing up.” 

“They all have my dear fellow, that is the 
secret of their success. Such variety of types 
and characters, I suppose its the mixed blood. 

sut what is there particularly peculiar about 
these relations of Pattie’s? She has always 
kept very dark about them.” 

“Il believe they were very much cut up 
when Herbert Langdon, Pattie’s uncle, married 
his American wife.”’ 

“I don’t see what else they could have ex- 
pected,” interposed Lawton, ‘‘he was sent out 
to the States at eighteen to earn his living.” 





| but they didn’t like it. They never do. They 


said Sir | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


“Tt was the most natural thing in the world, 





never saw his wife, she was killed somehow 
in a railroad accident I think, and left this 
one daughter.”’ 

“T remember hearing about it at the time, it 
must be a dozen years ago or more, what be- 
came of Langdon then?” 

‘*He went on living at his ranch somewhere 
in the west. It was in the time when money 
was being made there, they built a town on} 
his land, or he found natural gas, I do not 
remember just how it happened, but he final- 
ly became very rich.”’ 

“And now he has come home to spend his 
money, very pleasant but not ver? peculiar.” 

“Peculiar in this way. He never sent his 
daughter to England, and until she came out 





here with him a few years ago, she had never 
left the ranch where she was born.” 
“She must be the real thing Armydis, you 
should hunt them up, she sounds like a hero- 
ine of Bret Harte’s.”’ 
“Yes,” said Armydis, “I have felt an inter- 
est in her ever since I saw her photograph.” 
“She can't be at all like the American 
women we know in London,” mused Sir John. 
“She rides and shoots, Pattie says” Armydis 
remarked, ‘‘and has been a sort of missionary 
to the Indians.”’ 


“She must be like Miggles then, a rich and 
respectable Miggles, if you can imagine such a 
woman.” 

Armydis tried to amuse his cousin by giv- 


| ing him tidings of people in that London so- 
ciety in which Lawton was already quite at 
| home. 

They had been in town a good deal since 
his marriage. Rosamond liked the life and 
j}her husband tried to like what she liked. 
Armydis who was always drawn to his cousin, 
frequented somewhat the great world where 
in Rosamond delighted, but it was in a half 
hearted and perfunctory fashion. He was 
never at home in it, and would have preferred 
to take his recreation in any other manner. His 
studio in Saint John’s Wood, was the place in 
| which Lawton passed the pleasantest hours of 
his enforced city life, and there the two friends 
had their long and intimate conversations 
which mean so much in a man’s life. Their 
relationship was a very close one, more like 
the blood brotherhood of the ancients than 
the flimsy and interested friendship of our 
complex society. To Armydis who had known 
neither father nor mother, sister nor brother, 
Lawton was the nearest of kin, the first of 
friends. 
cousin, he was fascinated by the cordial 
warmth and geniality of his temperament. 
He was proud for him, and a great deal more 
sensitive than far himself. He asked his ad- 
| vice about his work, and took his criticisms 
much more to heart than they deserved. 
Lawton was grateful for this loyal unquestion- 
ing devotion, and yet it sometimes made him 
uncomfortably ashamed of himself. 
very well which was the stronger of the two, 
and which the most worthy of admiration. 
| He chafed under the ideal of himself which 
Armydis always held up to him, and yet he 











| 


He loved and admired his handsome | 


He knew | 


could not live long away from him. The 
incense of his admiration was pleasant in his 


his friend’s simpler nature was a rock 
against which he leaned secure in all times 
of adversity. 

They were again silent as the gondola 
swept steadily along the winding watery 
ways. Armydis was dreaming the dreams 
which in moonlit melancholy Venice, visit 

all poets, all artists, all dreamers. 
we In the sunshine, there is a 
. present, there is a future even 
for Venice, but when the sil- 
ver sheen falls upon the 
Lido, there is no to-day, no to-morrow, we 
are in the Venice of the Past, the Venice of 
Galuppi Balderssen, the Venice of Aifred de 
Musset, the Venice of the Brownings, the 
Venice of stay-at-home English Shakespeare 
who saw it but with his imagination, and has 
peopled it for all time with the creatures of 
his fancy. 

They were passing under the Bridge of 
Sighs, the darkest corner in all that dark city 
of the past, when Jack Lawton laid his hand 
on his friend’s shoulder, and said fiercely: 

“Armydis, what is there for me to doin this 
world?) Why was I ever born?” 

The artist sosuddenly summoned back from 
the dream of Venice, answered impetuously: 

“It doesn’t matter what you can do Jack, it 
is what you can be, that you must think 
about.”’ 

“Then I am fit for nothing, not even to 
row a gondola like Checo there.” 

There was a new bitterness in the voice 
that had been so sweet and vibrant in the 
old days. 

“You can do anything you really want to 
do, my dear fellow. I know no man who has 
more facility than you, but you must find out 
what it is that you want to do.” 

“You must not think I am not happy Ar- 
mydis, happier a million times than I deserve 
to be, but man can’t live by love alone, I must 
have something to do!”’ 

“You will find it Jack, there is much for 


such as you, at home in the Vale of Lawton, 
in London, everywhere.”’ 
| “Whatever is there for me to do at Lawton? 
I can’t take Badger’s work away from him, he 
has had the management of things for twenty | 
‘years. You can't say there are any reforms | 
needed in the villiage. My father was 80 | 
much in advance of his time, that the times | 
haven't caught up with him yet.” 

“What a spoiled child it is to quarrel with 
the silver spoon in its mouth, and grumble 
because it wasn’t born with a spade in its 
hand instead.” 

There was a long silence, they had left the | 
Lido, and were passing between rows of dark | 
mysterious houses. 

“Will you take me into your studio as a| 
student Armydis?” said his cousin at last. | 


| 


nostrils, and more than this, strength of ! 








“Cheer up old boy, we shall find the right 
thing for you yet!’’ 
Miss Phillida Langdon would have been 


| very much surprised to learn that she had 


| 


| 


been discussed by the two young Englishmen 
she had noticed in the Piazza one afternoon 


| when she and her father were taking their 
| ices outside of Florien’s Café. They had not seen 


her, but she had seen them and watched them 
and had dwelt a good deal upon them in the 
romantic wanderings of her untouched fancy. 
“A pair of foils’ she had mentally dubbed 


| them, contrasting the two interesting faces, 


the one so eager, so flashing, so expressive of 
every passing thought, the other so reposeful, 
so full of power, so reserved. She built up a 
history past, present, and future for each, 
and pictured first one and then the other, as 
the possible lover who haunts the imagina- 
tion of every free-hearted young girl. She 
gave them names, the blonde Saxon, Sir John, 
was Athelstane, the dark browed unknown 
Armydis, Charleroi. She filled her letters to 
her only correspondent, her old governess 
with descriptions and conjectures about them. 

“T have again seen Athelstane’’ she wrote 
to this far off confidant, “the is learning to row 
a gondola. He passed just now in the pretty 
costume of the gondoliers, and although he 
does not row as gracefully as the young Vene- 
tian who is teaching him, I think he will mas- 
ter the stroke very soon. I think Charleroi 
must have gone away. I have never seen him 
again.” 

She saw the blonde Englishman nearly 
every day. Early in the morning while sh¢ 
was tending the flowers which grew in the 
balcony outside of her window, he was very 
apt to pass, sometimes with Checo, sometimes 
alone. He soon learned the long sweeping 
stroke of the gondoliers, for he was one of those 
amphibious mortals, who take as naturally to 
the water as to the land. He never looked up 
at her, and she had never met his eyes, but 
she thought that they must be dark hazel, 
and she knew that his lashes were long and 





thick. 

Miss Langdon was very busy in those lan- 
guid spring days which John Lawton was 
lounging away. She was studying Italian vig- 
orously, and she passed those mornings when 
the gentle voiced old padre did not come to 
read Dante with her, in the company of her 
singing master. The Langdons had been four 
years in Kurope, sojourning in the great cities, 
and summer resorts as long as they found 
health and amusement in them. Phillida 
carried her own good health and good spirits 
with her, but her father traveled with a 
gloomy campanion always at his side, he was 
fleeing from the Nemesis of an over-taxed 
brain. They had been living for some months 
in the Palazzo Belladonna, and Phillida who 
made the best of her opportunities, was mak- 
ing excellent progress in her Italian, and her 
knowledge of bric-a-brac. 

The apartment was filled with “rola” from 
the shops of the antiquarian, bits of old bro- 
cade, webs of rare lace, sturdy majolica, cob- 
web glass, black oak carvings, and silver knick 
knacks of the fashion of centuries ago, but 
never so fashionable as to-day. Musty volumes 
in Venetian vellum, lay beside the last London 
novels, and an inlaid mandolin two centuries 
old lay on the new piano of the best Italian 
make. It had been many years since the long, 
high rooms with their marble columns and fres- 
coed walls had been so tastefully and fancifully 
furnished as during the stay of the Langdons. 
“You English and Americans are the pillagers 
of Italy” said the old padre to Phillida. ““You 
and Napoleon have left little for the Venetians 
of the twentieth century to enjoy. Of the 
two you are the worst, for the Corsican stole 
boldly, while you, with your ready gold buy 
the heirlooms which should be priceless, your 
money has demoralized the vielle noblesse of 
Italy !”’ 

The Langdons had few visitors, only one or 
two, and even fewer. Phillida was a good deal 
surprised when she was told early one morn- 
ing, that some one wished to speak with her. 
Who could it be that hour of the day, when her 
few acquaintances knew her to be busy with 
her music? In the reception room she found 
a stranger awaiting her, an elderly woman 
neatly dressed in black with an unmistakably 
English face. 

“What can I do for you?” asked Miss Lang- 
don kindly. The woman seemed much em- 
barrassed at explaining her errand. 

“Y beg your pardon for disturbing you,” she 
said, “I came to ask where your flowers 
came from. You have some there that I 
never saw before, those white ones 1 mean.’’ 

They went to the window which opened 
upon the hanging garden, and the young girl 
touched a vase from which burst a mass of 
shining green foliage, upbearing a fleecy 
crown of white blossoms like the crest of a 
transparent wave, 

“You mean this?” said Miss Langdon, “ it 
is not a common flower, it is a kind of orchid. 
It belongs to the gardener from whom we 
have all these flowers,’ she gave the man's 
address to her visitor. 

“Are these not wonderful carnations,” Miss 


| Langdon continued, ‘‘and these wall flowers, 


are they not growing finely? 
give you a few of them?” 
She cut a handful with the skillful touch of 
the lover of flowers. 
“Thank you kindly,” said the visitor, whose 


Will you let me 


“Of course I will, but would that satisfy you? | eyes had been all the time fixed intently on 


You have great facility in painting, and if you | Miss Langdon. 
cared enough about it you could do very well,| ers that you have given me.” 


“These are not the first flow- 
Phillida was 


but one can't be an artist just to pass the time.” | puzzled. 


“An Amateur! you have hit it, I am fit for) 
nothing else 
better than an amateur singer, or a fair weath- 
er sailor. 


I suppose I might as well content| years ago. 


“Have I met you before?” she said doubt- 


and an amateur painter is no} fully. 


“Yes,"’ said the elderly woman. 


Don’t you 


“Four 
remember Norfolk 


myself with the accomplishments I now pos-| Junction?” 


sess without dabbling in anything more.” 


The recollection of a long, dusty journey 


He was discouraged already! with all his| came to Miss Langdon, of a hot station where 
rich inheritance, with all the easy successes! they waited for their train, of a very tired 
“ff . 1 i; 
life had brought to him, John Lawton, one of | looking woman who had stared at her from 


lest work, and his hard earned wage. 


the youngest and richest Baronets in Great | the window of a railroad carriage. and of the 
sritain, envied Checo, the gondolier, his hon- | sudden ~ po which prompted the gracious 
Army- | act she hac 


long since forgotten. She flushed 


dis his best friend, his heart’s brother could | at the remembrance. as young girls so often 
say nothing to comfort him, he could only’ do, of being reminded of some tender little 


grasp his hand heartily at parting and say: 


action they had been guilty of. 





“Yes, 1 remember it quite weli,”’ she an 
swered, at a loss in her turn what to say. Her 
visitor after a few strained remarks about the 


weather, soon took her leave carrying the 
flowers with her 
“What a strange woman said Phillida, 


‘and how she looked at me—poor thing, she 
may be a little flighty,’’ and then she went 
back to her singing, and in mastering the runs 
of a song of Pergolesi’s she soon forgot her 
odd visitor. 

After an half hour of uninterrupted practic- 
ing, the door opened and Herbert Langdon 
came into the room He waited till his 
daughter had come to the end of her phrase, 
and then shut the piano and asked her to go 
out with him for a row. 

This meant that he was having a bad day 
Phillida’s sunny face grew grave, as she put 
her arm in her father’s and went down with 
him to their gondola. 

“Phillida,”’ said her father, “1 have had an- 
other letter from Patt!e Ackers—she wants us 
to come to London.’’ 

‘“Well dear—should you like to go?” 


“Pattie would like you to stay with her 
until July, when she leaves London for 
Brittany.’ 


“What's to become of you meanwhile?” 

“Tl mean to try Switzerland, a walking tour 
will be the best thing for me. I have been 
thinking about it for some time. Pattie’s in- 
vitation seems almost providential.” 

“I should like to see London—of course 
but | am afraid you would miss me.” 

“Not in Switzerland, you could not take the 
long walks with me, and I should be anxious 
about leaving you alone. I think you should 
write Pattie yourself.” 

“If I shouldn't like her Papa 
should be homesick for you!”’ 

“Nonsense my dear—girls don't grow home- 
sick in London in the month of May.”’ 

“IT don’t know about that.” 
in her throat 
nervous hand almost fiercely. 

“Papa, is the widow to be in Switzerland?” 

“The widow Chiquot? She is to be found 
wherever English gold goes.” 


and if J 


laccident to a 





A lump rose | 
She kissed her father’s thin | was driving with the Colonel?’ 


THE LADIES’ 


heavily on his hands. About this time he re- 
vived relations with the Ackers with whom 
he had always remained on good terms. The 
quarrel between Rosamond and Mrs. Ackers 
was as foolish as it was bitter, and he had 
avoided taking any part in it 

One afternoon as he was driving his mother 
in the Park, Sir John recognized Col. Ackers 
trap approaching from the opposite direction. 
As the carriages were almost abreast, a slight 
Victoria in front of them 
stopped the two long lines of vehicles for a 
short time. Seated beside Col. Ackers was a 
young woman who was a stranger to John 
Lawton, though his face was familiar enough 
to her. Miss Phillida Langdon recognized the 
blonde Athelstane of Venice, instantly, and 
saw for the first time the color of his eyes. 
They were not honest hazel eyes as she had 
fancied, but were large, blue and melan- 
choly, the most beautiful eyes she had ever 
seen. They rested upon her fair face languid- 
ly, indifferently. A pretty woman more or 
less where all the beauties of the town were 
on parade, was of little consequence to him. 
As oS looked at her, as her clear eyes met his, 
spoke to his, a change passed over his hand- 
some tired face. In an instant his melan- 
choly eyes flashed deep and vivid, his wearied 
mouth relaxed into a gentle smile, and a tide 
of color swept over his face. In that moment 
his whole life force seemed to be centred in 
his vision, between two heartbeats there was | 
stamped upon his memory a face which he 
was never to forget. 

The block was over, the two lines of car- 
riages were again in motion, and that moment 
which was © turning point in two lives was 
already in the past. ~~ Lawton and Col. 
Ackers exchanged bows and smiles. 

‘How stout the Colonel is growing, I heard 
that Pattie had given her ankle a bad wrench, 
which will put a stop to her dancing for the 
rest of the season. Do you know who that 


“No mother.”’ 

“Pretty, wasn't she?’’ 

“T hardly noticed.” 

Soon after the rencontre with the Colonel, 


“Promise me not to flirt with any other|Sir John turned the heads of his fiery chest- 


widow and I will let you go to Switzerland ! ” 
“Jealous again! well I promise, if you 


be ready to start for London in a week, to} 


avoid all widows for the future.” 

“T needn't stay with the Ackers if I don't 
get on with them?”’ 

“[ don't know how they could keep you 
I shouldn't know how to go about keeping 
you in any place where you did not want to 
stay.” 

Miss Langdon lifted her eyebrows in a mock 
frown and laughed. Her laughter had a fresh 
joyous sound, She was still in the spring 
season of life. Her father’s manner of speak- 
ing was still unmistakably English, but Miss 
Langdon was nearly free from any trick of 
accent—it would have been difficult to tell 
from her speech what part of the world had 
produced this fair blossom of girlhood. 

I wonder—she was thinking to herself—if I 
shall see the Pair of Foils in London! 


CHarprer X. 


“He looked at her, as a lover can; 
She looked at him, as one who awakes, 
The past was a sleep, and her life began. 


As love so ordered for both their sakes, 
A feast was held that self same night 
In the pile which the nightly shadow makes:” 


The London season was still young when 
the Lawtons returned from Venice. The 
Dowager Lady Lawton and her daughter-in- 
law Lady Lawton, were quickly drawn into 
the swim of the gay life of the great Capital 
of civilized society. For the first few weeks 
every hour of the day, and half the hours 
of the night were taken up with social engage- 
ments. Rosamond entered with delight into the 
familiar life of visiting, dancing, driving and 
dining. This season was like other seasons in 
London, only rather more brilliant. There were 
royal guests to be entertained, and the fetes 
were even more costly than usual. The reck- 
less extravagance of a doomed class lit up the 
grim old City of London with the glare of its 
jewels and the splendor of its fetes. 


society Journals containing descriptions of the | 


festivities of the week, paragraphs of this sort 
were far from uncommon. 

“Horton Abbey where the late Lord Horton 
always lived latierly, is for sale. 


In the | 


will | house he said: 








| 





Owing to} 


the diminution of rents in Ireland it is said | 


that the present Lord Horton’s income has 

ractically disappeared, for after paying the 
jointure and the charges on the property, there 
is no margin left; and at the time of the ac- 
cession of the late Lord Horton it was worth 
thirty thousand pounds a year.”’ 

The last flickerings of the candle throw out 
the brightest light, the flame leaps high before 
going out into utter darkness. 

To Rosamond this season was unlike those 
that preceded it from the fact that her 
husband took no part in the gay doings. She 
saw little of him. In the whirl of social en- 
gagements the day often went by without 
their meeting. Little by little the change ac- 
complished itself. Sir John dined oftener 
and oftener at the club, and spent more even- 
ings in the studio in Saint John’s Wood, than 
anywhere else. The despondency to which 
Armydis had first seen him ber in Venice, 

rew deeper and more apathetic. He no 

onger rebelled against Fate but yielded to the 
inevitable with a sad philosophy. 

Suddenly poor Rosamond’s gaiety came to 
an end. Her baby through the carelessness 
of his nurse, had a bad fall from which the 
physician feared very serious consequences, 
the child was in danger of being a cripple for 
life. Theaccident occurred during Rosamond’s 
absence, and Sir John was summoned to the 
nursery to find his son and heir almost life- 
less in the charge of a terrified halt tipsy ser- 
vant. From that hour Rosamond withdrew 
trom the social world, and her whole life 
seemed bounded by the four walls of the nur- 
sery. They remained in London to be near 
the famous physician who had been called in. 
After the first days of absorbing anxiety about 
his son, Sir John found the time hanging 





nuts homewards. As they drew near the 

“Tell Rosamond that I shall not dine at 
hometo-night. I havean engagement, and as I 
am already late I will not come in.”’ 

‘Not even to dress?”’ 

*‘No—I haven’t time.’’ 

He drove directly to his club where he dined 
alone. Later he wandered into the card 
room where he was hailed by a young man of 
about his own age. 

“Ah Lawton is that you? 
hand?” 

‘I don't care if 1 do, but I must be off early, | 
you must get some one to fill my place.”’ 

“IT must go early too, my mother gives a 
ball to-night. Awful bore isn’t it?” 

“T haven't been to a ball this season Fiddle 
Faddle, I forget what they are like.” 

Lord Fiddle Faddle was a tall young man, 
long and lank with a strong resemblance to 
that heroic young lady of Norway who casu- 
ally satin the doorway and was in consequence 
of this habit “squeezed flat by the door.’’ His 
long, high head was adorned by a scanty crop 
of sandy hair, carefully parted in the middle, 
he wore a single eye glass and was dressed in 
the extreme of the fashion of the day. 

“TI suppose you will have your usual Devil's 
luck, Lawton”’ grumbled the noble lord deal- 
ing the cards. 

“T hope so.” 

Lawton’'s luck held good and he won heavi- 
ly. He had the luck of the beginner, for| 
gambling was a new accomplishment with 
him. ‘To-night however it had lost its zest, | 
and after a couple of hours while he was still 
winning, he left the table, sweeping his win- 
nings carelessly into his pocket. 

Jacob Silverton came into the card room 
just as Lawton was leaving it. 


Will you take a 


“Hullo Jack—have you taken to evil 
courses?”’ 
‘“*As you see.” 


“Fiddle Faddle do you know who that was 
driving with Ackers to-day?’ asked Silverton. 

“No—wasn't she a stunner !’’ 

“An American I should say,’’ continued 
Silverton. 

“Married or single?” 

“Spinster. Want to bet about it?” | 

“It is not worth while to discuss the matter 
any further’ said John Lawton in a low voice, 
“the lady is a relative of Mrs. Acker’s and is 
now staying with her.” 

He had received the information a half 
hour before from his man Nettles, who was on | 
intimate terms with Mrs. Acker’s groom. He! 
succeeded in putting a stop to the conversa- | 
tion,and then took his leave. He wasangry with | 
the men for having discussed the young lady | 
he had seen for the first time that afternoon, | 
and at the same time conscious of the unrea- | 
sonableness of his vexation. He was glad to 
be outin the cool nightair. He hated theclub, 
he despised himself for the hours he wasted | 
there, and yet what else had he to do with 
himself? A club is a necessity to a man who! 
wishes to be at his ease, and yet be free from | 
the watchful eyes of mother and of wife. Itisa| 
necessity to one who is constrained to kill 
time, for the killing of time is the murder of | 
thought, and there is no atmosphere where! 
this is so easily accomplished as that of a 
fashionable club. He strolled slowly home-| 
wards, and let himself in by the side door, 
which communicated with his own apartments. 

There was no = 97 in the drawing room, 
Lady Rosamond and Lady Lawton had gone to 
their rooms. On his library table he found a 
pile of letters and notes. Lighting a cigar he 
slowly looked them over without breaking 
the’seals. At the very bottom of the pile was 
a coguettishly folded note addressed in Mrs. 
Acker’s hand writing. He tore it hastily 


open and read: 
ear Jack: 

My cousin Miss Phillida Langdon is staying 
with me, she is the daughter of my uncle 
Herbert. She is quite charming, and I want 





}ences of a London season,” 


\the famuus men, royalty itself bland 
| smiling, all these impressions remained in her 





her to have a good time. Come ’round as 
soon as you can, I want your advice in this 





HOME JOURNAL. 


new role of Chaperone. Ags I am still laid up 
with this tiresome ankle, the Colonel will 
take her te-night to the Fiddle Faddle ball. 
I don't suppose you are going, but if you 
should be there, please introduc e some ol the 
right men to her. I think she is safe to be a 
success. Yours as ever, 
K. A. 

Sir John looked at his watch,—half past 
eleven, there was a chance of his reaching the 
ball before they left. His evening clothes 
were laid out in his dressing room, and five 
minutes after reading Pattie’s letter he ran 
lightly down stairs. 

The door of the nursery was ajar, and as he 
passed he saw by the dim night light his child 
asleep in the little crib, and his wife watching 
beside it. He paused, and Rosamond kissing 
the boy, came out of the room and met her 
husband standing hesitating, in the entry. 
“You are not going out John at this hour?’ 
she said, in that authoritive yoice that she 
often used to him, but which to-night for the 
first time irritated him and roused all the 
latent antagonism which for months had Jain 
dormant in his mind. The sweet, natural 
impulse which had checked him, which was 
drawing him to his wife and child, was 
thwarted by that one dictatorial word. Could 
Rosamond have looked into her husband’s 
heart, had she known how to interpret 
that look of tender longing, how differently 
would she have spoken. 

“Yes,” he said, “I am going out, is there any- 
thing I can do for you?” It was the first time 
that he had even acted in opposition to any ex- 
pressed wish of hers. Even then it was not 
too late if she had asked him tenderly not to 
leave her he would have stayed. But Rosa- 
mond had never learned that tact isa woman's 
strongest weapon in dealing with a man. 

“No.” she answered, “do not let me inter- 
fere with any of your plans of amusement, if 
you can spare me ten minutes to-morrow it 
will do just as well, good night.’ “Good 
night Rosamond I shall not be gone long.”’ 

{osamond waited on the stairs until she 
heard the house door shut. She fully ex- 
pected that he would come back to her like a 
peevish child and ask to be forgiven, but no, 
she heard him whistle for a hansom, and, a 
few minutes later the heavy wheels of a cab 
in the silent street. She went to her room, 
dazed and angry. Her slow, obtuse mind 
dimly grasped, but failed to understand that 


the relations between herself and her husband | 


were in some inexplicable manner altered. 
She had taken his steadfast love and admira- 
tion for granted, as she had taken every other 
good thing which life had brought her, never 
asking whether she deserved, never reflecting 
how she might repay that best of gifts. 

Miss Phillida Langdon had arrived at the 
Acker’s pleasant house in Kensington Gardens 
a few days before the ball. She found her 
cousin slightly disabled but very hospitable. 
The two quickly became great friends, both 
were motherless and sisterless, warm hearted 
and affectionate. The differences in their 
ages was such as made a close friendship prac- 
ticable and profitable. Phillida was nearly 
twenty, Mrs. Ackers no longer told her age, 
which proved that she was approaching thirty. 
“How much prettier you are than your photo- 
graphs,’ said Phillida after the first greetings. 

“And how well we shall look together,” 
said Pattie enthusiastically, “were there ever 
two women who looked less alike?’ With 
this solid basis of mutual good will a real af- 
fection was likely to arise. 

The parting from her father saddened the 


first few days of Phillida’s visit, but as he had | 


said “a young girl is not apt to have much 
time for homesickness during her first ex peri- 
There had been 
her new dresses from Paris to unpack, and ya- 


| rious deficiencies of her wardrobe to be sup- 


plied, the establishment of herself and her 
belongings, in the dainty rooms set apart for 
her use, the purchase of a piano, the unpack- 
ing of books, and last but not lightest task 
the consoling of Cecilia her homesick Italian 
maid out of Venice for the first time. Then 
came that first glimpse of Hyde Park in the 
height of the season, one of the most brilliant 
spectacles that Phillida had ever witnessed. The 
crowd of brilliantly dressed people, the splen- 
did horses and carriages, the beautiful women, 
and 


mind, but more vivid than them all was the 
remembrance of those wonderful blue eyes 
that for an instant had looked so deeply, so 
tenderly into her own. 

When they returned from their drive, they 
found Pattie impatiently awaiting then. 

“Late for dinner as usual,” she said with 
an injured air. 

“Tt was my fault,’ said Phillida, ‘don't 
scold Cousin Frank.” 

“Who did you see?’’ asked Mrs. Ackers, 

“Everybody,” responded the Colonel. ‘‘The 
Princess, the Shah, and the Dutchess of Malt- 
by with all her-children.”’ 

“How beautiful she is,” 
does she look so sad?’ 

“Poor soul!’’ sighed Pattie ‘the Duke has 
recovered from that stroke he haa a month 
ago. When she married him it was said that 
he had only two years to live, and now her 
eldest son must be sixteen.” 

“Fiddle Faddle was driving that pretty Span- 
iard who married young Kardenspin, people 
seem to be taking her up a good deal. They 
say her husband has paid the Editor of the 
Lyre a thousand pounds to write her up,” said 
the Colonel. 

“Tell me about more people,” cried tie in- 
satiate invalid. “Old Silverton was driving 
his tandem as usual, and nearly drove into 
the Lawton’s carriage all through looking at 
our pty cousin.”’ 

“Which was Mr. 
Langdon. 

“A symphony in grays my dear, I can tell 
you that without having seen him. Dappled 


said Phillida, “why 


” 


Silverton?” asked Miss 


gray horses, iron gray hair, pearl gray hat, | 
| 


coat and gloves, white bouttonniere.”’ 

“Who was that dark man, the one you said 
had been so cruel to his wife,’ asked Miss 
Langdon. 

“Be a little more explicit Phillida, I can 
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name twenty who answer that description 
murmured Pattie. 

She means George Brandyce, I have 
seen him before this season 

“And who,” asked Phillida 
with the beautiful gray hai: 
pleasantly to us? 

“The Dowager Ladv Lawton, she 
ing with her son Sir John Lawton, 
the Colonel. 

“Jack Lawton is one of my oldest and dear 
est friends” said Mrs. Ackers. ‘You may see 
him atthe ball to-night, but he has grown 
very lazy about going vut lately, we hardly 
ever meet him except at the opera, he is al 
most 48 music mad as you.”’ 

“What time do we start Cousin Frank?” 

“For the ball? The sooner the better, the 
earlier we get there, the sooner we get home, 
the better for me,” said the Colonel resignedly, 
filling his glass with the rare, old Maderia of 
which he was growing a little too fond. 

The ladies rose and left the dining room. 
“Do not smoke too much, Colonel” said his 
wife over her shoulder with a significant 
glance at the decanter. 

“I wish you were going” said Phillida “‘! 
don't think the Colonel wants to go.”’ 

“It's good for him” said his wife hotly, 
“anything is better for him than to sit alone 
smoking all the evening.” 

“You speak as if there were but the two 
alternatives” said Phillida 

“No, there’s the club. There are three horns 
to this dilemma, on the whole I like the last 
least, now be off and dress.”’ 

Miss Langdon obeyed and the pretty invalid 
hobbled to her sofa, where she lay among a 
mass of rose-colored silken pillows trying to 
fix her mind on the latest French novel. 

Mrs. Ackers had succeeded very thoroughly 
in all that she had undertaken. Three years 
before, her husband had inherited a comforta- 
ble fortune, and she had persuaded him to re- 
sign his position in the army. The house 

| where they now lived was built and furnished 
according to her plans, and the pretty, com- 
jlete establishment was dainty and comforta- 
dle, as good taste and money could make it. 
Mrs. Acker’s lovely face soon became one of 
the features of the shop windows in Regent 
street, for she had taken her place among the 
professional beauties of London. Her popu- 
larity increased with every season, her dinner 
parties were always successful, her toilets al- 
ways artistic. Since the birth of her two boys 
|now at school, she had successfully avoided 
| the cares of maternity, and recognized no duty 
}in life beyond that of amusing herself and 
those acquaintances with whom she most con- 
sorted. Her husband loved her with a patient 
and enduringaffection. She belonged emphati 
ically to the smart set of people, and had a 
|dozen times as many invitations as she ac 
cepted, She was “in the swim,’ among the 
foremostin that mad race for pleasure, and yet 
now that she was obliged to withdraw for a 
jtime from that world she had so faithfully 
served, certain bitter reflections forced them- 
selves upon her. She contrasted her husband's 
| former, busy, active life with the aimless ex 
|istence she had given him in exchange for his 
| military career, The restraining idea of set- 
ting a good example to the younger officers 
}and to his men had kept the Colonel temper- 
ate and systematic, those incentives removed, 
he had sunk into the indolent, luxurious, ma- 
terial life of a well-to-do and aristocratic idler. 
He had grown stouter and slower witted, and 
ten years older, since they came to London. 
| And how had it fared with herself? She was 
as handsome as ever it is true, and her health 
was always perfect, but she realized, now that 
it was for the moment abandoned, how neces- 
sary the excitement of constant change and 
ever varying emotions had become to her. 
| When Phillida glided into the room shy, 
| blushing, excited, fresh and beautiful as 
| Psyche, Pattie sprang up from her sofa and 
clapped her hands joyously, ‘“Phillida! how ! 
should like to go with you, how I should tike 
to see you at your first ball!’”’ 

Happy Pattie, for the first time in years she 
had forgotten ell about herself in her interest 
for another, and a woman at that! 

The Colonel summoned from the dining 
room Where he had been sleeping in his chair, 
took leave of his wife after listening to her 
many injunctions as to his behavior at the 
ball. 

“Don't dance too much Phillida, there are a 
great many more balls before you.” 

“Dance as much as you can,’ said the 

| Colonel on the stairs, “for it will never be 
your first ball again.” 

Phillida sprang into the carriage, the Colonel 
following with her fan and flowers, the foot- 
man slammed the door, jumped up on the 
box, and Phillida was on her way to her first 
ball. 
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(Continued next month.) 
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“Whose?” “Why, <Ayer’s, of course.” 


AYER’S PILLS are the best. They regu- 
late Digestion, cure Biliousness, Colie, and 
Constipation, relieve Sick Headache, Neu- 
ralgia, and Rheumatism. They contain no 
calomel and are sugar-coated. Mild, but 
effective, they are the favorite family med- 
icine. As an after-dinner pill, used by 
thousands. 


Ayer’s Pills, 


Prepared by Dr. J.C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Bold by all Druggists and Dealers in Medicine. 
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In one of the 
rooms of the Bar- 
berini Palace in 

tome, is the pic- 
ture of a young 
girl, whose pale, worn face and swollen eyes tell 
the story in part of the horrible torture when 
her tender limbs were extended upon the rack 
and her long golden hair twisted around the 
cruel ropes which lifted her from the ground 
as the inquisitors sought to extort from her a 
confession of a crime which she may or may 
not have committed. Scarcely any picture 
has been so extensively copied, or is more of- 
ten seen upon our walls, sometimes in oil, 
sometimes photographed and sometimes as a 


chromo, whose yellow hair and insipid face, | 


bear little or no resemblance to the original. 
Copyists are always around it; tourists are al- 
ways near it; while a close watch is kept upon 
it, lest it be taken from the room and _ stolen 
or exchanged, so highly is it prized by the 


Italians. “‘The Chench’’ the lower _classes 
call it, but we know it as Beatrice Cenci,whose | 


story may not be uninteresting to the younger 
readers of the JourNnaL, who have never heard it. 
I have often stood before the picture, study- 
ing the face which seemed as pure and inno 
cent as that of a Madonna. I have been down 
in the dungeon where for months the young 
girl waskept a prisoner, and have seen the 
spot, just across the bridge from St. Angelo, 
where she was beheaded. But no place in- 
terested me more than her old home, which 
stands in an obscure corner of Rome, near the 
Ghetto, or Jews’ quarters, and not far from St. 
Paul’s hired house. It is a vast and gloomy 
pile of buildings, time-worn and weather- 


stained, and except in size and a few lofty | 
arches and broad stair-cases retaining no sign 


of its former. grandeur, when Beatrice went 
in and out of the rooms where now swarms 
of dirty children play and slatternally women 
wash and iron their ragged clothes. Blinds 
are swinging on one hinge; panes of glass are 
broken in the windows; dark faces look cu- 
riously at you, while sights and smells meet 
you atevery turn. And still, if you are coura- 
geous and persistent, you go on, up stairs and 
down, and through the lofty passage which 
leads to the gloomy, subterranean rooms  be- 
low, where the sunlight never falls, and where 
now spiders spin their webs and loathsome 
insects crawl. 

Emerging from these to the daylight above, 
you keep on through room after room, 
wondering if it were here or there that 
Beatrice worked and played and slept  be- 
fore the awful tragedy which has made 
her name famous. For years the Cenci 
Palace was the home of Count Francesco Cen- 
ci, whose income of 100,000 crowns alone 
saved him from the censure of the Pope. Sev- 
eral times he was condemned for murders and 
other atrocious crimes, but always managed to 
escape by means of heavy bribes, so that he 
came to be looked*upon asa rather profitable 
criminal, with whom it was well to beon good 
terms. He was married, we are told, at the 
aye of fourteen, to Ersilia Santa Croce, a noble 
Roman lady, whose life for twenty-one years 
was made wretched by his abominations, and 
who atlast died, leaving five children, three 
sonsand two daughters, out of the twelve 


which she had borne. It has been hinted that | 


she was poisoned by her brutal husband, but 
this has never been proven. She probably 
died a natural death and, incredible as it) may 


seem, her place was filled by another noble| 


Roman lady, Lucretia Petroni, who, a few 
years later, perished with her step-daughter, 
Beatrice, upon the scaffold, 

Of the horrors of her married life we know 
more than we doof that ot Ersilia, for, if the 
Count had been a brute before,he was a demon 
now, inspired with hatred for his wife and chil- 
dren, who were often beaten like dogs, and 
upon whom he practiced every artifice of cruel- 
ty and meanness which his nature could de- 
vise. Once, we are told, when returning to 
his palace at a Jate hour, and finding the fam- 
ily asleep he ordered his body servant Oly mpio 
to fasten the doors of their apartments and 
then, firing his pistol, raised an alarm of fire, 
which was loudly echoed by the frightened 
servants, while the terrified inmates of the 
bed-chambers beat loudly upon their bolted 
doors, and the villianous old man stood upon 
the stairs laughing coarsely at the success of 
his fiendish joke. [ have also read some- 
where of asavage dog Nero, fitly named, whom 
his master sometimes set upon his young 
children as they played on the terraces of his 
country house, the Castle of Petrella, and so 
proud was he of his acts of violence and cruel- 
ty thathe kept a kind of diary or record of 
them and the money they cost him. 

At the Cenci Palaceand at his Castle the court- 
vard was filled with banditti, who found an asy- 
lum there with the man, who,although worse 
than themselves, had the monied power to 
shield them from justice and who constantly 
kept about him at his own expense a crowd 
offierce desperadoes, whose duties consisted 


in aiding him in his evil doings and_ protect- | 


ing him from harm. As these men had the 
freedom of the house, and sometimes drank 
and feasted with their master, one can imag- 
ine the scenes enacted in these under-ground 
chambers, where their wild orgies were held, 
to the terror and sickening dread of the 
fainily above as the sound of the drunken rev- 
elries came up to where they waited in fear 
and trembling for the banquet to be over. 
srought up amid such scenes and daily ex- 
posed to insult and personal violence, it is not 
strange that the children had no fiove or re- 
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-HER SCAFFOLD DEATH: 


spect for their father, or that they should con- 
stantly be planning means of escape from so 
unnatural a parent. Antonina, the eldest 
| daughter, freed herself from him by complain- 
ing to the Pope, who arranged a marriage be- 
tween her and Lucius Savelli, compelling the 
Count to dower her largely. This threw him 
into an insane passion, which he visited upon | 
Beatrice. then, according to some writers, a 
child of fourteen, and to others a woman of| 
twenty. She was shut upin a lonely room 
where her inhuman father often came to beat | 
and revile and insult her, until her life was 
unendurable, and one can scarcely wonder if, 
half crazed as she was, she was finally lead to | 
listen favorably to a plan for ridding herself| 
and the world of the mouster. That she| 
really was cognizant of her father’s murder, 
| there is no positive proof, and opinions differ 
greatly with regard to it. 

What we do know is that he was assassinated 
|in his Castle of Petrella, which lies among the 
Appennines, about half way between Rieti 
and Aguilain a position among the moun- 
tains apparently strong enough to resist an 
attack from asmallarmy. The scenery here 
is very beautiful and picturesque, with the 
| tall, bold peeks of the Appenines rising against | 
| the blue sky, and the numberless little water- 
falls dashing over the rocks and down into | 
the dark ravines below. But lovely as is the| 
scenery few tourists even turn aside to visit 
the lonely spot, for, except in the largest 
| towns, there are very few hotels or inns, and | 
| these are wretched beyond description. The 





|castle itself is a huge fortress-like building, 
| with thick walls and deep, narrow windows, 
i through which but little sunlight ever enters. 
In short, the whole spot is suggestive of any 
crime or deed of cruelty which the wildest 
imagination can suggest, and we need not be 
surprised at the marvelous stories which the 
superstitious peasant of that wild neighbor- 
hood may tell us of the ghosts which haunt 
that dreary place; ghosts of a fair-haired, 
white robed girl standing on the castle wall, 
with clasped hands and eyes raised to heaven 
as if asking forgiveness for the sin which she 
either had committed or was about to commit; 
and of a stately Roman matron, stealing | 
noiselessly through the corridors to the door 
of the room where the intended victim lay in | 
his drunken sleep; and lastly, of the old man | 
himself,—blood stained and bruised and yvow- | 
ing vengence upon his murderess. Years 
ago, however, the castle was not the haunted, 
dreary place it is at the present day, for as it 
was the country residence of the Count he 
would naturally expend large sums of money 
upon it in order to make it comfortable for | 
himself and attractive to his boon compan- | 
ions, Whom he always had about him. It 
was his habit to spend a part of the Autumn 
months at the castle with his family, and here 
he was murdered on the night of September 9th, 
1598 by two men, Olimpio, his former valet 
and Margio, a servant ofthefamlly. A strong 
| opiate was given him with his wine, and when 
| sleeping heavily a nail was driven into his 
| eye. penetrating his brain and killing him in- 
}stantly. The nail was then withdrawn, and, 
according to some authorities, Beatrice and 
her step-mother dragged the body to a gallery 
| overhanging an unused garden, where it was 
thrown into an elder or thorn tree growing 
| there. For a time it was supposed that in a 
| state of intoxication, the Count had fallen and 





tree. But suspicion was at last aroused, and 
Beatrice, with her two brothers, Giacomo and 


Bernardo, and her step-mother were arrested | 


and putin prison. the brothers at Court So- 
jrella, andthe women at St. Angelo, where 
their dungeons ure visited by nearly every 
tourist who goes to Rome. Dreary and dark 
and desolate places they are, and you shiver 
with the chill and the dampness as you grope 
through the darkness and think of the young 
girl who languished there so many months, 
seeing no one but the jailor, who braught her 
bread and water, and the priest who came to 
confess her. 

After enduring every possible torture which 
human ingenuity could invent to extert from 
her a confession of her guilt, she was, with 
her step-mother and brother Giacoma, led out 
to die on the morning of September I1th, 1599. 
The women walked, but her brother rode, and 
it is said, was tortured at intervals with pincers 
which burned and blackened his flesh. The 
heat was so intense that many deaths from 
sunstroke occurred, for the streets on both 
sides the Tiber were lined with a vast crowd 
of people, all struggling and fighting, for the 
best position from which to see the scaffold 
and the awful scene about to be enacted there. 
But when a sweet, pale face appeared by the 
fatal block, there fell a great nush upon the 
muititude, and a profound pity for the young 
girl, whose golden head was soon rolling in 
the dust and whose mutilaled body was buried | 
in the church of St. Pietro, in Montorio. ' 

The story that Guido Reni was her lover 
and painted her picture from memory cannot | 
be true, as he was notin Rome until after or! 
about thetime of her death. But he did! 
paint the picture which bears her name, and| 
so great a favorite was it with him that he 
has reproduced it in many of his other works, 
where there are several female faces. Partie- 
ularly is this noticeable in his Aurora, where | 
there is a striking likeness in one of the faces | 
to that of the lovely girl whose sad story I 
have briefly told, and who for nearly three 


met his death upon the sharp points of the! 


HOW TO EAT AN ORANGE. 


By ALLAN ForRMAN. 





Though Dr. Merrimac sings in ‘‘Olivette’’ of | 


|a favored portion of Andalusia, ‘‘Where on 


oranges they fare, as low I’m told, as twelve a 
penny,”’ I have yet to discover a locality, 
either in Europe or America, where the golden 
fruit can be purchased at any such price. 
Among the orange orchards of Italy al our 
own Florida the prices are about the same. 
Three really pot oranges will cost ten 
cents, and in these days the growers follow | 
the market prices so closely that you can buy | 
the same quality of fruit for the same price in | 
London or New York. Of course inferior | 
fruit can be purchased for less money, but I| 
am inclined to believe that there is little econ- 
omy in buying cheap oranges. As a rule 
there is more pulp and juice in one solid 
“Florida” for which you will pay three or 
four cents, during the season, than in five of 
the cheaper fruit, which may, possibly, be 
sold as low as a cent apiece. 
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clean, it smears the face most unpleasantly. 
The same objection may be urged against 
the fashion of peeling the orange on a fork 
and holding it in that way while eating it. 
Some people thrust a fork into the core of 
an orange, peel the fruit and then slice it as 


|}one would an apple, losing thereby a large 
|quantity of the juice. At a dinner table, if 





Until the last few years, since oranges have| 


become popularized, it was a matter of no lit- 
tle difficulty and concern to those who desired 
to eat gracefully to hit upon the best way to 
eat an orange. 
The thick, easily- 
broken skin of 
the Spanish and 
Italian oranges 
admitted of but 
little variation in 
method. The 
skin was careful- 
ly removed and 
the fruit sepa- 
rated in its nat- 
ural sections, and 
eaten piece by 
piece. With the thin, tough peel and tender 
interior skin of the Florida orange this was a 
matter of greater difficulty. Fastidious people 
objected to the style which is the delight of 
childhood, viz., punching a hole in the or- 
ange with the forefinger and extracting the 





juice by pressure and suction, and soon the 


fashion was set of dividing the orange in 
halves at the equator, if the expression may 
be permitted, and digging out the pulp wilh a 
teaspoon. Some genius improved upon this 
by cutting off only a smail slice of the top of 
the orange, at about the Arctic circle, so to 
speak, then with a sharp knife cutting out the 
core, a second circular cut just inside the skin 
separates the pulp, and if the operation is 
dexterously performed the fruit can be eaten 
with aspoon without spilling a drop of the juice, 
a recommendation which has made it more 
popular than any other method. The native 
Sicilian, who does not care if he does get a 
little of the juice smeared upon his counte- 
nance, takes his long, sharp knife—every Si- 








cilian carries a long, sharp knife for family 
purposes, as he generally has a vendetta or 
two on hand—and cuts the orange spirally 
around so that it becomes a long strip of peel 
and pulp. He grabs this strip at either end and 
draws it rapidly across his mouth, absorbing 
the juice as it passes. It isnot pretty, but it 
is remarkably effective. A modification of 
this style is practiced in the United States and 
used to be known as “New Orleans’ fashion.” 
It consists in di- 
viding the orange 
diagonally into 
four sections, cut- 
ting across the 
core. It is not, 
however, consid- 
ered good form 
by orange ex- 
perts. 

Oranges are 
grown all over the 
semi-tropical 
world. Spain, It 
aly, Northern Africa, China, Southern Cali- 
fornia, Florida, Cuba,and Palestine send their 
quota of the fruit to the great markets. But 
for excellence the Florida orange takes the 
lead. Florida produces a larger variety of or- 
anges and bringsthem to greater perfection 
than any other region in the orange belt. 
Whether this is to be attributed to the suil, the 
climate, or to methods of cultivation, has not 
been definitely decided, though I fancy the 
latter cause has the most to do with the ex- 
cellence of the Florida fruit. 

Another fashion of eating an orange— 
which is considerable trouble and has but 
little to recommend it on score of elegance, 
is to cut just through the skin at the equator, 
and by carefully turning the peel back, form , 








‘from the fruit. 


| the orange knives are very sharp—a circum- 


stance which rarely happens, by the way— 
this is perhaps as good a way as any. It is 
simple and makes no fuss, and there is an air 
of refinement about touching the fruit only 
with the knife and fork, if it be gracefully 
done, which recommends it to many people. 
With a Mandarin orange, which as its name 
suggests originated in China, none of these 
methods are practicable. The Mandarin is a 
delicate little fruit with a strong musky flavor, 
and its tender skin fits as loosely upon the 
pulp as does the silken coat of its Celestial 
namesake. Like the Italian and Spanish or- 
anges, its inner skin is dry, and it can be 
readily peeled and divided into sections. Its 
first cousin, the Tangirine, whose habitat is 
Algiers and- Northern Africa, is a trifle larger, 
not quite so musky, but possesses all the 
other peculiarities of the Mandarin. 
There is no doubt that the orange has been 
brought to its highest perfection in Florida; 
larger, juicier and fuller-flavored frcit come 
from the groves of that state than from any 
other part of the world. Florida malaria does 
not affect the orange orchards, and it is said 
that orange growers utilize the disease by get- 
ting up in an ora.ge tree when they feel a 
chill coming on and let the ague shake down 
the fruit. The Navel orange, so called from 
the peculiar ap- 
vearance of the 
lossom cup at the 
lower end, is a 
true seedless or- 
ange, and proba- 
bly stands first 
among orange 
lovers. It has 
hardly any core, 
the flesh is solid 
and juicy, and the 
skin is thin and 
jsmooth, Tanga- 
rims, Mandarines, sweet and sour oranges 
seem to thrive equally well on the sandy soil 
which looks as if it would not support a blade 
of grass. Orange growers say that the long 
tap-root of the orange tree pierces through the 
sand into the primeval swamp which under- 
lies all Florida, and it sucks nourishment 
\from the same source whence the orange 
lyrower gets his chills and fever. However 
‘that may be, the fact remains that Florida is 
rapidly approaching the point where she can 
supply the world with oranges. There is no 
more beautiful sight in the world than a 
Florida packing barn during the season, great 
heaps of the yellow fruit piled up higher than 
ja man’s head, the pungent fragrance and the 
brilliant color delight the senses, and the low 
'prices that they net home, after trans- 
| portation and commissions are deducted, 
make the farmer wild. 
A word or two as to the methods of serving 
loranges at table may not be amiss here. A 
simple way is to remove the peel from the top 
and bottom of the 
fruit, leaving agir- 
dle about an inch 
wide all about the 
equator, sever this 
at one side and 
carefully separate 
the sections from 
each other, leaving 
them all attached 
to the strip of skin 
Another fashion 
which is effective 
for table dressing 
is tocut the skin 
on the lines of longitude, leaving the sections 
attached at the south pole. ° In making up a 
| dish of oranges prepared in this way some of 
the points of the peel may be bent forward 
under the orange and others be allowed to 
stand loosely away 


























Carefully done,this 
makes an orange 
look like a large 
yellow flower with 
a white center. 
Sliced oranges is 
too familiar a dish 
to require any com- 
ment, but a very 
palatable modifica- 
tion is to alternate 
in the dish layers 
of sliced banana 
and sliced orange, and cover the whole 
with a frosting of desiccated cocoanut. The 
oranges do not look quite so pretty ifthe 
slices are cut parallel with the core rather 
than across it, but they are easier to eat. But 
every housewife knows of dozens of ways of 
fixing oranges for the table. After all an or- 
ange is something like a watermelon. Howev- 
er beautiful and aga it may be when 
prepared forthe table, it never tastes quite so 





hundred years has slept in her grave near the a cup of the skin at each pole of the orange. | sweet as when it is plucked from the tree and 
spot where tradition says St, Peter was be-| The pulp is then bitten off around and sucked with the vigorous assistance of both 


headed, 


around, as a school boy eats an apple. While hands to squeeze out the juice. 
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with sunshine from the soul. The woman to 
whom Nature has denied even the most mod 
est outward signs of beauty is made lovely by 
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THE PRESIDENT AT PLAY. 


with his grandchild! 
}ot American domesticity such a pen-portrait 
jcaurries with it! And yet for this is the Chief 


The President of the United States at play | 
What a wholesome air | 


ee a 





Philadelphia, February, 1890 


| Executive being ridiculed in the public press 


until, as I happen to know, forbearance has 

almost ceased to be a virtue in the White 

THE EDITORIAL DESK House family. ‘“Undignified,” says one. se- 
. neath the office,’ says another. Why? Be- 


The editorial management holds ttself responsible 
for the views expressed on this page ONLY; in 
the case of all other material, simply for the 
wisdom of insertion. 


cause #@ President finds his pleasure in the in 
nocent romps of a child, and shares in its 
pleasures, does the office thereby lose any of 
its dignity? Because a President demonstrates 


hthe finest attribute in man’s character—the 

<= llove for children,—does he thereby become 

A 8 we believe in a sunny and happy life, so less of a man? Was Socrates less Socrates 
4 do we believe in a literature of brightness because he often danced and sang with the 


and good cheer,—a literature filled with the 
brightest and warmest rays of human sympa 
thies. Life is full enough of troubles and dis- 
couragements: we need no pen to portray them 
tous. What wedo want is a literature that will 
cheer us when despondent, helpful when in 
need, buoyant with hope when we are dis- 
couraged, There is, in the opinion of many, 
too strong a tendency in the reading of to-day 
to picture the sombre side of life. People 
turn to a magazine or a book for help, im 

provement and refreshment: not to have their 
forebodings verified, or the gloom of their 
minds intensified. With us, on this page of 
our editorial expression, life will be bright and 


fully worth the living. We will try to 


strengthen lofty aims, further noble ambitions, | 


and make life more what it is,—a_ privilege. 
We may not always succeed in turning our 
sentences after the 
methods, but there will never be a false ring 
to the sentiment we try to present. If the 
keyboard is not of the finest workmanship, it 
will at least emit no uncertain sounds. 


THE CHEERFUL SIDE OF LIFE. 

There is a@ hymn which we have all often 
heard sung,—calculated to give anybody the 
blues. It is called ‘‘Nothing but Leaves,’ 
verses it would have been far better had they 
died at theirconception. “Nothing but leaves!” 
Why, this world is full of blossoms,—buds and 
blossoms everywhere if you will but look for 
them. Beautiful blossoms that grow either in 
your neighbor's, or in your own garden. What 
if they are your neighbor's? That is something 
to be glad about. If the bright side is over 
the wall, then be happy because there is a 
bright side, and that you have eyes to see it. 
The sun shines on all places of the earth dur- 
ing a year. Sometimes you only get a little 
bit of it, but you do get it. When the sun 
reaches a certain point in the horizon, you 
will get more. Look out and see that which 
is cheerful. 
you,—to-morrow your turn for sunshine will 
come. “Nothing but leaves?’ Life’s garden 
is full of the beautiful buds of hope, faith and 
charity blooming for you all the time. You 
are making yourself stronger and better able 
to endure the dark when you absorb all the 
sunshine possible. You do not want to make 
your life barren by always looking at the woe- 
ful side of things. You do not want to make 
husband and children dread asking you any- 
thing because they know you will expatiate 
on the trouble rather than the pleasure in- 
volved. If you only look for trouble, you will 
find nothing else. Look for blossoms, look 
for sunshine, look for the bright side of every- 
thing, and as certainly as you do they will 
come, Take a ae and write this little verse, 
composed out of the fullness of her heart by 
a woman whose life was one of suffering, but 
whose gladness was of Heaven. It was ad- 
dressed to one who saw only the gloom. Put 
it some place where you can see it often: 


“Seek for the hidden flowers, 
wi too 


eare blind to see; 
Then will I nn f reat gift 
A crown and b 


essing call; 
Aa look thus on =n 
God 


sees good in all.” 
THE SUNSHINE OF A BRIGHT FACE. 


We all know the woman who, in the eyes of 
the world, is neither pretty or even load leek 


most approved literary | 


Never mind if to-day is dark to | 


|} children who looked upon the great philoso 
pher as their friend and playmate? Was 
Avgesilius less of a wise sage because he amused 
| his children by riding the handle of a broom, or 
was Dean Swift less of a wit because he played 
running “tag” through the house with a bevy 
|of children after him? 


And is a President of 


| the United States any less a President because | 


lhe isa loving grandfather, fond of the child 
descended from his own blood? Why should 


| 


| ther. 
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WHAT IS A MODEL WIFE? 
“What is your idea of a model wife? 
JOURNAI In no wise different 
reader. from the idea held by us all 


sister my dear 


A model wife is the woman in whom the 
heart of her husband doth safely trust 

She is the woman who looks after his house- 
hold, and makes her hospitality delight to 
him, and not a burden 

Who has learned that a soft answer will 


turn away wrath. 

Who keeps her sweetest smiles and most lov- 
ing words for her husband. 

Who is his confidant in sorrow orin joy, 
and who does not feel the necessity of explain- 
ing her private affairs to the neighborhood 

Who respects the rights of husband and chil- 
dren, and in return has due regard paid to her. 

Who knows that the strongest argument is 
her womanliness, and so she cultivates it 

Who is sympathetic in joy, or in grief, and 
who tinds work for her- hands to do, 

Who makes friends and keeps them 

Who is not made bitter by trouble, but who 
strengthens and sweetens under it. 

Who tries to conceal the faults 


of her hus 


band rather than blazon them forth to an un- | 


interested public. 
The woman whose life-book has love writ- 
ten on every page. 
Who makes a home for a man 
house and in a heart. 
sure of, a home that is full of love presided 
over by one whose price is above rubies. 
She is the model wife. 


a home in 
u 


DEVICES OF THE SUSPICIOUS AUTHOR. 

There are few characters in the literary 
world more amusing than the suspicious au- 
Her mind filled by hearsay and gossip, 
she has convinced herself that her manuscript 
will not be read by the editor to whom she 
sends it. With an energy worthy of a better 
cause, she proceeds to find him out. Cure 
futly she transposes the pages of her manu- 
script, so that page 52 will follow page 4, anal 
119 is carefully glued to page 24. Or, wuavers 
are adopted, and folios are securely adhered 
Sometimes, that which Nature intended 
should beautify woman's head and not her 
manuscripts, is resorted to, and a rich golden 
or brown hair is innocently inserted between 
two pages. And thus is the unwary editor to 
be trapped. 
to. This is at one end, At the other, the | 
editor who looks over the manuscript and 
wonders why so mach energy has mis 
placed. Fondly, he wishes the manuscript it- 
self had inherited 


is 
been 
of the cleverness of 
the devices. For, asa rule, the manuscripts | 
of the suspicious author have but little to 
commend them. The devices, which are al- | 


Some 


the gleeful laugh of a child be less music to| ways quickly detected, at once prejudice the | 
the ear of a President than to that of the | editor against the manuscript, and brilliant 


| humblest citizen ? 
Itouse be less of 


of the American artesan ? 
|p 


Let the President 


|the editorial pens that find ridicule in such a| 


picture of American home-life. 


Rather, yea, 
far rather, let 


us all, whether our lots have 


| been cast in high or modest station, emulate} jot. the editor is more anxious to discover 
the example of the Chief Executive who, by | merit in a manuseript than 


his ascension to the highest place in the gift 
of the American nation, has not 
great to join in the innocent pleasures of his 
little grandchild. 


AMERICAN GIRLS AND FOREIGN TITLES. 
Kvery woman loves atitle. Ifshe did not 
she would not call herself “Mrs. Colonel,’ or 
“Mrs. Captain” as she so often does, much to 
the disgust of “ Mr. Captain’ or “Mr. Colonel,” 
who is powerless. As lordsand dukesare not 
to be found in America, the ambitious Amer- 





become too | 


jican girl hunts them down in their native | 


flands, and with fair, round, shining dollars 
buys the tithe and accepts as she would a 
| chromo the man who accompanies it. And 
| the result? Almost universally, misery. Ed- 
| ucated to think of women lightly, to regard 
| marriage as a social duty, and understanding 
exactly the motive which prompted — the 
American girl to marry him, the husband 
shows himself in his true colors, selfishness 
being the most glaring. But can you blame 
him? And what can you think of she who 
| sells herself that butler and maid may address 
her as “my lady’? The best husband for the 
American girl is the man who is lord in his 
own country and over her heart. The man 
who helieves in the goodness and purity of 
women; who has been educated to care for 
them, and to regard them as beings ‘too 
bright and good” to be spoken of lightly or 
irreverently, She who marries such a man 
makes her home in a land the customs of 
which she understands; her children are 
brought up in her own religion and are not 
subjects tor controversy and quarrels. The 
husband cares for his own household, and 
there is not a constant discussion about 
money, nor a feeling that life is not worth 
living when so much worry only gains for the 
girl the privilege of a coronet on her note pa- 
per and a presentation at court. The Ameri- 
can wife in her manner of living, of speaking, 
and even of moving and having her own being, 
offends both the English and French women, 
and after all is said there is no doubt that they 
do form a great social power, can ostracize the 
woman who displeases them and make her un- 
happy and her husband ashamed. This ought 
not to be, but it is. As a dignified English 
countess once said when a pretty American 
girl had married a younger son ofan old family, 
“We must put this down—why they will soon 





| 





} . . - . be marrying the peerage!’’ Well, they have 
cs i, Tad =a ns in her face| done it—but at a cost that is degeating. The 
hes, Mer thee iso aoe s lik ee you see! American girl has lowered herself, made her 
tivaine You esk ies it mo “that ess June | greed for a title a by-word, and her willing- 
face which oss ot ie ao beautiful t 1a fic wp S|ness to buy it, a jest. [tis now time to stop. 
i ts Goals.” 1s waren a o everybody? | Marry the man of yourown land—the man who 
the Relea aol aean ON pear pate to | has loved you trom your youth up, the one 
thine is aren Pome satin y Tt dl ke every-| who will make you a happy woman, which is 

ee z ieee Cainves cack ln afterall more than can be given by title or found 


larly cut, whose skin is immaculate, whose 
hair is like spun gold, whose eyes are like 
stars, is not lovely unless her face be bright 





at the feet of the Queen as you are presented. 
Look on an international marriage with fear; 
remember the waters of Mara 
bat bitter. 
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| place of the periodical. 


h,—beautiful, | they were twenty years ago. 


Why should the child who} indeed must prove the production before the 
clings to the grandfather’s knee in the White | injury done at the outset is removed, 


Literary 


a link between angels and | tricks, as tricks of any kind, only defeat their 
men than the child clinging to the tired limbs! own object. 


And she is a wise author with 
her best interests at heart who learns this les- 


lay with his grandchild, and shame upon | son early and well, 


FOR PERTURBED LITERARY SPIRITS. 
The fact is, whether authors believe it) or 


is the author to 


have him. Novelty and freshness are to-day 


the ruling elements in literature, and the ed- | 
litor is ever watehful for either in all the man- 
If au- | 


uscripts which come under his eye. 
thors would devote more time and care to the | 
composition of their manuscripts, and less to 
worrying what became of them after they 
reached the editorial desk, literature and the 
reading public would be the gainers. No au 
thor need ever invest her soul with anxiety 
her manuscript read. In these | 
days of sharp literary competition, the keen- | 
est outlook is required of the editorial room, 
and a good manuscript or a bright idea need 
search long for a market. Well-told | 
stories are not so plentiful that even the most | 


is not 


unpromising-looking manuscript can afford } 
to be overlooked. An author can always feel 
sure of one point-—that, if her manuscript is 
returned, there is some reasom for it, and the 
cause is generally not very far off or obscure, 
if search is only made for it. Kither the pro- 
duction lacks merit, or the wrong channel has 
been selected for the material. ‘These are ven- 
erally the two principal reasons. There is a | 
world of common sense in the remark made 
by a famous author to a young writer who 
was loudly complaining of editorial inappre- 
ciation: “Don't waste so much time blam- 
ing the editors; devote more to seeing if any 
rests upon you.” 


INSIDE THE EDITORIAL OFFICE. 

It seems a pet idea with some authors 
to trouble themselves over the oft-moot- 
ed question “Are all the manuscripts which | 
come to magazines carefully read?’ There | 
are some manuscripts that go unread, for the | 
reason that their. unworthiness is apparent | 
from the opening page, and often from the 
opening sentence. Or, their unsuitability will | 
be revealed from their subject-title, and it is | 
then that the editorial decision made re- | 
gardless of the literary merit which the article 
may possess. The most attractive and best- | 
composed articles are ofttinres the most un- 
suited for the magazine to which they are | 
submitted. And therein comes the tact of | 
correct application so often lacking with au- | 
thors. But of the thousands of manuscripts | 
sent to the magazines each year, each one re- 
ceives examination, some more, some less,—- | 
precisely in proportion to their relative merit, | 


is 


and of this authors can always feel assured. | 
The funny paragrapher has magnified the ed- 
itor’s waste-basket far beyond its normal pro- 
portions. In reality, but few manuscripts are 
consigned thereto, and those which do find 
their way therein richly deserve the inter- 
ment. Reputable publications will always re- 
turn manuscripts where postage is enclosed, 
except in special instances, and then the decla- 
ration is always made in some conspicuous 
Authors, as 4 rule, are 
safer in the hands of the editor to-day than 
If the literary 
supply has increased, so has the demand, 


A home that he is | 


fabout the salons that 


l sing “Martha.” 


Kivery trick or device is resorted ! 
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ROYALTY’S LYRIC QUEEN. 


THE PASSING OF CHRISTINE NILSSON. 


y seems to be settled, even among the most 

intimate friends of Christine Nilsson, that 
she will never sing again When it was first 
rumored that the Swedish nightingale nad 
lost so much of her voice that she would be 


obliged to retire from the stage, a host of bi 
and little people in Europe immediately rose 
up and denounced the report as false. But it 
it has been confirmed at last, and only a 
miracle will bring back to the footlights the 
sweet face andthe charm of that glorious voice 
Nilsson’s wealth is enormous and her last days 


“w 
34 


will be spent amidst luxury, such as she 
never dreamed of, when she first startled the 
world by the music of her marvelous voice. 


She is notanold woman, about forty-six, I 

think, and owns of the handsomest 
| English homes on Belgrade road near London 
| Tor twenty-five years she has been a com 
manding figure in the musical world. 

Alas, poor Nilsson! 

Visions of the past rise up before me as I 
iwrite. I seea yellow-haired farmer's daughter 
| living just outside of the little market town of 
Wederslof, in Sweden. There she goes among 
the dull cold clods of earth singing a merry 
song, as she performs her daily chores. Now 
she is in the market place with her father, 
caroling a pretty ditty for the edification of 
the market men and women. Again I see 
her singing her Swedish songs, the loveliest of 
a band of wandering troubadors. She has 
learned to play the violin and flute; now she 
is on the streets of Stockholm accompanying 
| herself upon the violin, her wonderful voice 
f}and shock of golden hair attracting the atten 
tion of a great crowd. Her audience is spell 

bound. The magic of her voice touches the 
heart of one man. Hle goes up to her, makes 
| himself acquainted and that street introduc 
tion is the beginning of her great career. 

I her in Paris. The 
lcrowded to the doors, for it) has 
new star 


one 


see house 
been told 
has arisen 
of marvelous voice to 
Paris is wild with her sue 
cess and of all the crowd of men and women 
lthat do her honor, there is none whose heart 
beats quicker than the man who picked 
her up in the streets of Stockholm, gave her 
education and married her, for she is now 
wife. In less than a week fromthe beginning 
of her career in Paris she is a widow, and, sad 
ity relate, on the evening of the funeral of her 
benefactor and husband, she sang as usual 
in “Faust,” Death had not disturbed her 
She was then and is now as cold asa graven 
image. She, more than any other woman, 
would fulfill the sculptor’s idea of Galatea. 

Another turn of the kaleidoscope and [see 
lherayain the idol of the musical world of 
| Kurope. She made money rapidly that she 
could vie in wealth with the famous mines ot 
\Goleonda. Kings and bow to her 
Presents pour in upon her to such an extent 
that she quickly becomes one of the wealthiest 
women in Europe, a striking contrast to her 
early poverty. She knew the valueof money 
lthen as well as now and spent only what was 
| her maintenance. She loved money, not so 
much for what money would buy, as that she 
| loved to possess it. She disliked luxuries be 
cause they cost money, She feared poverty, 
because she knew what it was to be bare-footed 
in the streets on a snowy night and to go to 
|bed hungry. The pampered pet of royalty, 
the possessor of a voice that has rarely been 
equaled, fine. of figure and face, yet she is 
not happy. 

The scene changes, 


opera is 
a 
and that a woman 


Is 


queens 


Westminster Abbey is 


}clothedin all its pomp and glory for a great 


wedding. England's Pantheon is robed in 
purple for the great event. No marriage out 
side of royalty had been so gorgeous, The 
grand old organ playing the wedding 
march, and down the aisle comes this superb 


is 


| voiced woman, once the bare-footed strolling 


and 
Paris 
con- 


singer girl, The man, who had wooed 
won her heart for a second time, is a 

banker: his name Rouzaud. He was 
sidered the luckiest man in the world. There 
was not a cloud in his sky. He was a banker 
on the Paris Bourse and possessed an inde 
pendent fortune, The sun shone brightly for 


a little while, and all was as serene as a May 
morning, but one day there was a crash and 


in the twinkling of the eye this 
found himself worse than poor; for he was in 
debt. Nilsson was singing in London and 
possessed of ample funds. Her husband had 
settled a fortune on her, and this was un- 
touched. The broken-hearted husband rush 
ed from Paris, and sought his wife, but she 
was stoical. Not a penny would shegive him 
His creditors pursued him for a year and 


wealthy man 


|then he gave up the struggle, dying in an in- 


sane asylum twelve months afterward. 

Once more the scene changes. The fair- 
haired songstress is for the second time cloth- 
ed in widow's weeds. She sought to conquer 
new worlds and her marvelous voice created 
as much of a furor in America as in) Europe 
Of her repeated successes here, every one 
knows. Having added enormously to her 
bank account, she returned to Paris, the scene 
of her early triumphs, and for the third time 
lost her heart. 

Again the wedding bells peal forth and the 
Swedish furmer’s daughter becomes Countess 
Rosita. Her husband is a rich Spanish noble- 
man, and with his owif wealth has placed her 
beyond all chance of the touch of poverty’s 
finger, yet this is the one bugbear of her life. 


| She will never lose her fear of poverty until 


| her eyes close in death, and so greatis her dis 
like for the scenes of her early days that she 
has never visited the little market place at 
Wederslof since the day she stole away and 


joined the band of strolling troubadors. She 
|lives like a queen wherever she is. Her 


London home is a marvel of elegance and _ its 
| appointments are of the rarest and costliest. 
She is also the possessor of a house in Paris, 
| provided by her new husband. 

The scene will change once more. The 
charmed voice will never be heard in public 
again. Thecurtain will be rung down for 
ever. The rest will be silence. 
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THE SPICERY OF RELIGION. 


How any woman keeps house without the 
religion of Christ to help her, is a mystery to 
me. To haveto spend the greater part of one’s 
life, as many women do, in planning for the 
meals, and stitching garments that will soon 
be rent again, and deploring breakages and 
supervising tardy subordinates, and driving 
off dust that soon again will settle, and duing 
the same thing day in and day out, and year| 
in and year out, until the hair silvers. and the | 
| back stoops, and the spectacles craw] to the | 


THE LOAF OF DOMESTIC HAPPINESS. 


There nothing but the old-fashioned 
religion of Jesus Christ that will take a woman 
through the trials of home life. At first, 
there may be a romance or a novelty that will 
do forasubstitute. The marriage-hourhasjust 
passed, and the perplexities of the household 
are more than atoned for by the joy of being 
together, and by the fact that when it is late 
they do not have to discuss the question as to 
whether it is time to go! The mishaps of the 
household, instead of being a matter of 


is 





;eyes, and the grave breaks open under the|anxiety and reprehension, are a matter of 
| thin sole of the shoe,—oh, it is a long mon-|merriment—the loaf of bread turned intoa 
;otony ! But when Christ comes to the draw- | geological specimen; the slushy custards; the 
| It a very 


Twine 





ing-room, and comes to the kitchen, and | jaundiced or measly biscuits. is 
comes to the nursery, and comes to the dwell- | bright sunlight that falls on the cutlery’ and 


| 
| 
| 
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To the innumerable readers of THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL | send greet- 


ing, then how cheery becomes all womanly 
| duties. She is never alonenow. Martha gets | 
through fretting and joins Mary at the feet of | 
Jesus. All day long Deborah is happy be- 
cause she can help Lapidoth; Hannah, 


| 


he- 


the mantel ornaments of a new home. 

But after a while the romance is all gone, 
and then there is something to be prepared 
for the table that the book called “Cookery 
Taught in Twelve Lessons” will not teach. 


ing. There are many things to be said and said right away. With the utmost cause she can make a coat for young Samuel; |The recipe for making it is not a handful of 
freedom I shall say them. Please to gather under the light of my evening lamp, | Mirian, because she can watch her infant | this, a cup of that, anda spoonful of some- 


and let us look over all the matters pertaining to your prosperity and happiness, 


> 
v 


disposition is much of our own mak 
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T. DE WITT TALMAGE. 


not want to. You will not be a Moses to lead | 


a nation out of bondage. 


brother; Rachel, because she can help her 


. / ; } 
| father water the stock; the widow of Sarepta 


| be 
' 


cause the cruse oil is being replenished. 
O, woman, havingin your pantry a nest of 
boxes containing all kind of condiments, 


thing else. It is not something sweetened 
with ordinary condiments, or flavored with 
ordinary tlavors, or baked on ordinary ovens. 
It is the loaf of domestic happiness, and all 
the ingredients come down from Heaven and 


You will not be a|Why have you not tried in your heart and | the fruits are plucked from the tree of life! and 


birya — ‘er ~~ . psn" - Joshua to prolong the daylight until you ean life the spicery of our holy religion ?|1t is sweetened with the new wine of the 
natural renccraparninay “aaa : ee ff eigen 1 hs eo shut five queens in acavern. You will not be “Martha! Martha ! thou art careful and kingdom, and it is baked in the oven of home 
cross . ‘some are from a ight - ead a St. John to unrollan Apocalypse. You will | troubled about many things; but one thing | trial. Ah, my readers, that is the loaf you 
But while we may a rom or Hdhoo not be a Paul to preside over an apostolic | is needful, and Mary hath chosen that good | want in the pantry, the loaf of domestic 
sid a jai bent pnd se May Be ergy college. You will not be a Mary to mother a part which shall not be taken away from | happiness, —sweet to the vaste, satisfying to 
, ‘pends ( ( Sc sj 5 > . ° , . 7. * op *? 28 > P life 
will , ‘h S _ r be 2 me soliks | Christ. You will more probably be Asyncritus | her. the soul, full of the flour of life! 
v ye happy o seri 3. s —_ nt rahna val ene | ’ 
You will see in the world chiefly that for| 0" Pulegon, or Patrobas, or Hermes, or ANNOYANCES IN WOMAN'S LIFE. 
which you look. A farmer going through , * "6° ogus, or Julla, TY hut. 


the country chiefly examines the farms, an ar- 
chitect the buildings, a merchant the condi 
tion of the markets, a minister the churches; 
and so a woman going through the world will 
see the most of that for which she especially 
looks. She who is constantly looking for 
troubles will find them stretching off into 
gloomy wildernesses, while she who is watch- 
ing for blessings will find them hither and 
thither extending in harvests of luxuriance. 


THE TWO SIDES OF LIFE. 


Many of you are women at the head of 
households. Every morning you plan for the 
day. The culinary department of the house- 
hold is in your dominion. You decide all | 
questions of diet. All the sanitary regulations 
of the house are under your supervision. ‘To 
regulate the food, and the apparel, and the 


habits, and decide the thousand questions of | | 


home life is a tax upon brain and nerve and 
general health absolutely appalling, if there | 
be no divinealleviation, 


There are men who suppose they have all 
the annoyances. They say it is the store that | 
ruffles the disposition; but if they could only 
stay at home as do their wives and sisters, and | 
daughters, they would be, all the time, sweet | 
and fair as a white pond lily. Let some of 
the masculine lecturers on placidity of tem- 
per try for one week the cares of the house- 
iold and the family. Let the man sleep with | 
a baby on one arm all night, and one ear 
open to the children with the whooping cough 

in the adjoining apart 
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Dr. TALMAGE also writes: “The Christian 
Herald has for many years had full permission 
to publish my sermons I shall continue to 
revise them for this paper, which is growing 
with miraculous rapidity in circulation, influ- 
ence and moral power.” Published at 71 & 
73 Bible House, New York. Subscription 
price, $1.50, or for sale by all newsdealers 
price 4 cents. 
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removing Of corns from the feet. Thousands 

of women are being destroyed by thi 
uspicion of their health. 
Others settle down into a yg 


constant 
loony 


tate from 
forebodings of trouble to come 


‘I hey do not 


in dough ! They who decide the apparel of 
the world, and the food of the 
the endurance of the world 


world, decide 


DOMESTIC CARES IN THE HOME. 


There are many housekeepers who could | 
vet along with their toils if it were not for the | 
sickness and trouble. The fact is, one half of 
the women of theland are more or less in- | 
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know why itis, but they are always expect An unthinking man may consider it a mat-| valids. The mountain luss, whe has never ba vay me te eat for xiris 

inge that something will happen They imag- | ? of little importance the cares of the had an ache or pain, may consider household | the only practical machine Fe 

Ine about one presentiment a week A bird housebold and the economies of domestic life toil inconsiderable, and toward evening she | ertppise fo rus Dy hand pester. ay 4 
. 4 4 . ° . . * hon 5 7 bs eos AO, 

flies into the window, or a salt-cellar upsets but I tell you the earth is strewn with the) may skip away miles to the fields and drive COFCUIATS © ay ees ny 


on the table, or a cricket chirps on the hearth 
and they shiver all over, and expect a messen 


martyrs of kitchen and nursery, 


The health 
. > 
shattered womanhood of America criés out 


home the cattle, and she may until ten o'clock | 


FASHIONABLE HAIR. 


at night fill the house with laughing racket; 
ver speedily to come in hot haste to the front |!0F ® God Who can help ordinary women hut oh, to the work of life with worn-out con- , 
door and rush in with evil tidings. in the ordinary duties of house-keeping. stitution, when whooping cough has been | Sent to your own door by Mail 


NATURE’S MESSAGE OF JOY 


|The wearing, grinding, unappreciated work 


raging for six weeks in the household, making 


or Express. Send for Illus- 


une ‘ - trated Circular, showing all 
goes on, but the same Christ who stood on the night as sleepless as the day—that is not the latest styles of 
Oh, do away with all forebodings as to tne the bank of Galilee in the early morning so easy. Perhaps this comes after the nerves Waves, Bangs, Frizzes 
future. Cheer up, disconsolate ones! Go forth and kindled the fire and had the fish al- have been shattered by some bereavement that and Switches 


imong nature. Look up toward the heavens 
insufferably bright by day, at night when 
the sky is merry with ten thousand stars 
joining hands of light, with the earth in the 
ring, going round and round with gleam, and 
dance, and song, making old Night feel young 


or 


ready cleaned and broiling when the sports 
man stepped ashore, chilled and hungry, will 
help every woman prepare breakfast 
whether by her own hand, or hand of her 
hired help. The God who made indestruct- 
ible eulogy of Hannah, who madea coat for 


lo 


has left desolation in every room of the house, 
and set thecrib in the garret, because the oc- 
cupant has been hushed into a slumber which 
needs no mother’s lullaby. Oh, she could 
provide for the whole group a great deal 
better than she can for a part of the group] 
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~ FACIAL DEVELOPMENT. 





again. Go to the forest, where the woodman'’s “#muel, her son, and carried it to the temple now the rest are gone. Though you may tell Will mail you rules to develop mus- 
axe rings on the trees, and the solitude is cvery year. will help every woman in prepar- her God is taking care of those who are gone, | cles of cheeks and neck to make 


broken by the call of the woodsparrow, and 


the chewink starting up from among the 


ing the family wardrobe. The God who 
opened the Bible with the story of Abraham’s 


it is mother-like to brood both flocks, and one | 
wing she puts over the flock in the house, the} 


them plump and rosy, fully illus- 
trated, for 50 Cents. Also rules for 





: . | Dumbbells to develop every muscle 
huckleberry-bushes. Go to where the streams Chtertainment by three angels on the plain of other she puts over the flock in the aie of the limbs ond pete fer 5 coos 
lea down off the rocks, ane se cryats Mamre, will help every woman t “vide additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 

Seen ee She vores, One (Geir Cry itel | bean ee ee MASCULINE AND FEMALE APPAPEL. D. L. Down, Scientific, Physical 
heels clatter over the white pebbles. Goto lospitality, however rare and embarrassing. ; 
: "ing Ne rage / hag : . . , ; est and Vocal Culture. ddress, 
where the wild flowers stand drinking out of !t is high time that some of the attention we It isa popular thing, nowadays, to criticise 


the mountain-brook and, scattered on the 
grass, look as ‘if all the oreads had cast their 
crowns at the foot of the steep. Hark to the 
fluting of the winds and the long-metre psalm 
of the thunder! Look at the Morning com- 
ing down the mountains, and Evening draw- 
ing aside the curtain from heaven's wall of 
Jasper, amethyst, sardonyx, and chalcedony! 
Look at all this, and then be happy. . 


RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HOUSEWIFE 
Che vast majority of people will never lead 
an army, will never write a State constitution. 
will never electrify a Senate, will never make 
4n important invention, will never introduce 
4 new philosophy, will never decide the fate 
of anation. You do not expect to; you do 


| The rank and file of the Lord’s soldiery need 


have been giving tothe remarkable women of 
the Bible,—remarkable for their virtue, or 
their want of it, or remarkable for their deeds 

Deborah and Jezebel, and Herodias and 
Athalia, and Dorcas and the Marys, excellent 
and abandoned—it is high time some of the 
attention we have been giving to these con- 
spicuous women of the Bible be given to] 
Julia, an ordinary woman, amid ordinary 
circumstances, attending to the ordinary 
duties, and meeting ordinary responsibilities. 
What the world wants isa religion for ordinary 
people. Wespend too much of our time in 
twisting garlands for remarkables, sculpturing 
warriors, and building thrones for magnates. 


special help, 


woman's dress. We have, however, no sympa- 
thy with the implication that women are worse 
than men in this respect. Men wearall they can 
without interfering with their locomotion, but 
man is such an awkward creature he cannot 
find any place on his body to hang a great| 
many fineries. He could not get around in} 
Wall street with eight or ten flounces, and a! 
big-handled parasol, and a mountain of back 
hair. Men wear less than women, not be- 
canse they are moral, But because they cannot 
stand it. Asit is, many of our young men | 
are padded to a superlative degree, and have | 
corns and bunions on every separate toe 
from wearing shoes too tight, with collars so 


-high that I wonder why so much good linen | 


is wasted, 
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THE LADIES’ 





A side talk with girls meansa word here 
and there about things that are interesting—a 
little discussion of this or that which provokes 
a question, and the being so entirely a friend of 
girls that what interests them, and what seems 
of importance to them is very near the heart. 

Our girls are going to be the wives and 
mothers of the future; they are going to make 
homes in which they should know how to 
rule royally. 

A royal rule is one that strengthens the | 
weak, has sympathy for the sick, knows how 
to be glad with the merry, and marks with 
the white stone of a good deed every day in 
the year. 

You and I want to sit down betore the 
bright fire at night and gossip about the do- 
ing of the day; compare notes about what 
looks pretty in the shop windows; agree or 
disagree about a book or a ribbon, think out | 
schemes of economy, measure out the money 
in the purse, so that it will allow for a pleas- | 
ure, and talk over those little points of eti- 
quette that oil the wheels of society and make 
hon run more smoothly. 

Then, as the circle grows there will come in 
another and another girl, the chat will in- 
crease, a question will be asked, each will be 
ready to laugh and be merry, and if a day | 
should come when grief would reign, you | 
might be glad for a word of sympathy—a 
word perhaps not voiced, but by a grasp of 
the hand, you would Jearn through the tele- 
graph of hearts that there was a feeling of | 
sorrow for every tear you shed and for every | 
moan you made. But the sorrow would only | 
make the pleasant times brighter, for, dear | 
girls, in life, as ina picture, the dark lines | 
are necessary to bring out and emphasize 
those that are light. | 

Will you come and talk with me? A side | 
talk is not of necessity a talk all on one side, 
and what you think, what you wonder and 
what your ideas are will result in the wiving 
of mine to you. tuTH ASHMORE, 


THE GIRL WHO HINTS. | 
Naturally you didn’t ask him, and you | 
would be very indignant indeed if anybody | 
suggested that you had forced the poor tellow 
into bringing you the flowers, candy, or in 
taking you to the concert. No, you didn’t 
ask him, but you couldn't have been any 
clearer about it than you were when you 
looked into his eyes in your most beseeching 
way and told him how anxious you were to 
hear the great violinist; how sweet you 
thought violets, and how you did wish fora 
pound of chocolate. He didn’t want to get 
any of these, he hadn't the money to 
spend forthem; he doesn’t get a very large 
salary, he is trying to keep himself out of 
debt, and yet because he is generous and can’t 
resist a pretty girl, you have forced him into 
a dishonest position. That's it, in plain 
English. When the end of the week oomes 
and he is ten dollars short in his money, a 
little bit on his board bill must wait, his laun- 
dress cannot be attended to, and the money 
that should go home must be apologized for. | 
Thisis the first step toward not doing his duty, 
and you have made him take it. The 
American ma... is generous, and when he has 
the money he will invite you himself without 
your suggesting to him what you like. or 
what you think he ought todo. Besides the 
harm you do him, you are making yourself 
vulgar—he has a perfect right to go away and 
say that he doesn’t want fo visit at your 
house any more, because you hint and hint 
until he has to take you to some place of 
amusement, or make you presents and that, ! 
for his part, he cannot afford it. Continue as 
you are doing and after while you will get 
the agen among men of being avery un- 
desirable girl to know, and certainly no man 
who has heard of your reputation to “get 
things out of men” will want to ask you to 
be his wife. Better stay at home forever than 
go self-invited; better never taste candy than 
eat that obtained at the high cost of self-re- 
spect; better never smell a violet, or a rose 
than forget, in your search for them, that it is 
the modesty of the vioiet and the dignity of 
the rose that makes them pre-eminent among 
the flowers. 





THE WEARING OF JEWELRY. 


Fashion makes certain wise laws for the 
wearing of jewelry. People who break these 
laws and assume too much are at once show- 
ing ignorance and lack of that fine taste which 
is at the heart of everything which fashion 
dictates. You may have rings innumerable— 
as many as the famous being who adorned 
her fingers and toes with them, but that is no 
reason why you need look like a heathen 
goddess, or as if you were anxious to let all 
the world see at one time just how many 
gee circlets you possessed. You, who have 

e beauty of youth, do not need to wear 
ine i little ring if you will, a modest 

rooch, and perhaps a bangle on your wrist, 
but not an arm covered with them. There is 
nothing more vulgar than to have thirteen 

es as has one girl I know, who triumph- 
antly points to them and tells of their being 
given each by a different admirer. Every 
me she announces this fact she falls thirteen 
degrees lower in the mind of the listener, and 
yet, although she is quick-witted and a nice 
rl she doesn’t seem to comprehend that in 
tribute from her men friends she is, 
in a way, selling her smiles. Don’t wear a 
ring on iew forefingerand don't believe, be- 
cause & 


land think like Uncle Tom ‘ 


| 
THE BEST JEWEL. 

Girls, go without jewelry forever before you 
wear a piece that is not real,and when Tom 
comes to you, Tom who is clerk in a big bank 
ing house and soon will be getting money 
enough to be married on, and talks about 
buying you a diamond ring, refuse it. He 
can’t get a good one with the money he’s got 
and you don’t want any other kind. Take, 
instead, a plain gold band to do service for 
your betrothal and let it be used again on 
your wedding day. Then, later on when the 
firm really recognizes how valuable Tora is, 
he will be able to get you a diamond ring as a 
keeper above the gold one and you and he 
can laugh happily together over the idea of 
your wanting a keeper for the golden band 
that holds you two together, Don’t be 
envidus when you see somebody with 
diamonds sparkling about them, but sit down 
on your marcies. 
You've youth, health and happiness, and the 
diamonds may be resting over a heart that 


| lacks happiness, on a breast never free from 
| pain and decorating a hand oftenest raised 


to the physician. Shall there then be no 


| jewels for you ? Yes; yourstring of gold beads 


to wear on festive occasion, and any of the} 


simple pretty little trinkets that have been | 
brought you at Christmas, or at birthdays 


j}and which are suited to your age and your 


station in life. The best jewel a girl can wear | 


is the priceless pearl of modesty. | 
ean } 
CHOOSING PARTNERS IN THE DANCE. 


You're not one of the girls who dance all 
night until broad daylight and go home with 
the boys in the morning without thought as 
to whether you are doing right or not. You 
may seem thoughtless, but when the time 
comes that you are quite alone you remember 
little things that were nothing in themselves, 


/and yet which afterall have much significance 


the day after. You wish you hadn't} 
danced with that man, who, quite a stranger | 
to you, smelled so very decidedly of whiskey, | 
you wish you hadn't danced with that other | 
man who, whirling you around to the tune of| 
the most entrancing waltz, said things to you} 
afterwards that you didn’t like even at the 
time, and that now you blush to remember. | 
If you are wise, if you hope that the future| 
holds much for you, you will learn to be 
particular as to your partner in dancing. | 
Dance with no man with whom you have| 
only a ball-room acquaintance, and if you! 
really are anxious to gain the respect of the| 
people, in your own set, you will number | 
among partners only your own brothers, or| 
some very intimate friends. 


WHEN DANCING IS WRONG. 


It’s all very well to say there is no harm in | 
dancing. Thereisn’t. But there is harm in 
having about you, a sweet pure girl, kept as 
much as possible from the wickedness of the 
world, the arm of a man who may be a pro- 
fligate, and not possess the first instinct of a} 
gentleman. He may, as you say, dance di- 
vinely, but even for a partner in a round 
dance, more than thatis necessary. My little | 
girl, dancing indiscriminately will teach you to 
forget how to blush, and with that knowledge | 
departs one of your greatest charms. Dance, | 
sing and be merry, but remember, not only 
does the world judge us by the company we| 
keep, but just as you and I are made better 
and nobler by being with those who are true 
and good, so we are insensibly made meaner | 
and poorerin heart and brain when we con- 
sort with those of less degree in morals. 


NEATNESS IN DRESS. 


The most perfect neatness in dress is that of 
the demure Quakeress or the gentle Sister of 
Charity. They have made the cleanliness, | 
next to godliness, possess a certain coquetry | 
that is as attractive as it is quiet. The most 
beautiful dress in the world becomes, when out | 
of order, unbeautiful. And the finest lace ina 
ragged condition is on a par with the com-| 
monest of cottons that is whole. Neatness is 
one of the leading feminine virtues, and an| 
untidy girl need never expect to be treated | 
with as much consideration asis she who is al-| 
ways just right. Dress undoubtedly has a| 
great influence on the mind, and as the poor| 
little Russian girl wrote in her diary, “I cannot | 
understand how a woman whogoes about with 
her hair in papers, cold cream on her face and | 


HOME JOURNAL. 


WHEN YOU HAVE YOUR PHOTOGRAPH TAKEN. 
| 


Don't wear a silk frock, Nothing comes 
| out so badly as the gloss of satin or glimmer 
of silk. Instead, choose wool, or velvet. If 
you are young, wear a white gown. Remem- 
ber that grey takes white, and yellow, or tan 
| becomes black, so that with your white gown 
you must have white gloves. Lace always 
comes out very well and furs are artistic. Do 
not fix your hairin any elaborate way, and 
| remember that you are posing asa lady, and 
not as an actress. If you have any freckles, 
the artist will if he is a good one. spot them 


}outand if your hair is really light, put a 


little powder on it witha powder puff, and it 
will look its natural color. Unless you are 
one of the people who can smile naturally to 
order, do not attempt to look pleasant for the 
result is too often that seen in the picture of 
somebody just sitting down in the dentist’s 
chair. Fora full-length picture throw your, 
body, from the waist up, a little forward 

temember that a bonnet in fashion to-day 
will be out of style a year from now, and that 
unless your pictures are only to be for the 
time it is better to have them taken withouta 
chapeau. If you want to see a picture that 
could no where be mistaken but for that of a 
lady, look at those of the Duchess of Fife—not 
pretty, but refined looking, she has inherited 
much of her mother’s good sense, and so she 
has a photograph taken in asimple woolen 
gown standing beside her husband, not in a 
dramatic position, but just as a lady might 
and does stand. 


LETTERS TO BETH. 
No. ITI. 


Writing to Young Men. 

My Dear Bern :—I was very glad to receive 
your admirable letter from Edinburgh. It 
amused me to hear that young Mr. Harkness 
looked upon you asa curiosity and was un- 
willing “to believe that you had attended a 
publie school in America.” He “thought no 
one attended them but the children of the 
poor.’ Many people on the other side of the 
water are very ignorant concerning our public 
school system. A wise professor in Edin- 
burgh told me some moons since that the 
height of his ambition was, to see the schools 
of his beloved city taking our American 
system fora model. They have already done 
so to a certain extent. 

Our schools are very faulty even now, we 
have much to do in them, and much to undo, 
before they can reach the high ideal set up for 
them by our most liberal educators. American 
boys and girls who must go out into the world 
where competition is the life of all business, 
get a better preparation for it, in schools where 
all sorts and conditions of boys or yirls meet 
on common ground, So it seems to me; yet, 


| | recognize the fact that many children are 


not equal to the routine and strain brought to 
bear upon them when all are drilled in the 
sume manner, ‘To such, good private schools 
are a blessing. 

So, young Mr. Harkness was “surprised to 
find your voice so well modulated.” “He 
really thought all American girls were loud 
in speech and showy in dress.’’ You must 
have laughed well when your cousins told you 
this. I am gladto know that my little 
cousin has shown him a better type; however, 
we must leave the curate’s son to his study of 


| American girls and proceed to answer your 
| question. 


“Four young men widely different in taste 


jand temperaments” have requested you to write 


them while you are awayand you ask for my 
views on the subject of correspendence with 
young men. 

My dear, there are letters and letters. I 
would not advise you to write letters to any 
young man without careful consideration. 

There is Rob Gordon; he was brought up in| 
the next house to you and has seen you every | 
day of his lifefor years. He mended all your | 
baby toys, taught you your letters and has 
never ceased to be a genuine, brotherly friend. 
He is a clear-headed youth without sickly 
sentiment or nonsense. He would be glad to| 
tell you all the doings here at home and 
would moreover write the account in excellent 
French. This would benefit you in many 
ways, andin return, you might send him de- 
scriptions of the places you see and the people 
you meet. I think-you can write to him with 
perfect propriety. He isa gentleman and such 
men whether youngor old never annoy our) 
sex by letter or otherwre. 

Girls often need a little note of warning 
from one of the opposite sex and restraining | 
power of a good girl's influence has saved many 
a youth. 

As to corresponding with Louis Van Dorn, | 
I beg you to decline. He has a good name 
and great wealth, but, he is conceited, vain, 
and unprincipled: His family, his name, and 
his money, are of more consequence than all, 
the world beside. He boasts of “his girls” er} 
“one of my girls’ as he speaks of his horses. 
Such a man would read a young womans’ 





| father or mother. 


a dirty gown can expect to keep her husband,” | letters at his club or laugh overthe ‘sentimental | 
so it may be taken for granted that the girl | little duck’? with a boon companion at dinner. | 
whose skirt is torn, whose unmended bodice} True, he dances well, drives a fine turnout} 
is hidden under a fancy wrap, whose bonnet | and sends superb bouquets to the young girls; | 
is just pinned together ant whose ripped | but he falls far short of the manly man most! 
gloves are hidden in the muff, can never be} women choose to respect. Avoid him dear | 
quite right at heart. Sheis adeception in one| Beth, although he is fascinated with your 
way and she is very apt to become one in| sweet face and the qualities which render you 
another. It only takes a minute to sew on| so dear to us. Never write a line to any | 
the loose braid, not all of an hour to mend the | young man which you may have cause to re- 

bodice, a half an hour to brush the American | gret. Etiquette in such matters cannot well 

soil from the skirt, a little time to sew up the) be too severe, or conventional when you con-| 
gloves and behold a_ feeling of security| sider the consequences. Do you remember 
comes over your body and extends it-| Lena Dan who was with us at York Beach ? 

self to your manners. No woman can be at | What a bright, daring, pretty, and independ- 

her ease mentally whose clothes have reached | ent childshe was. She thought “chaperones a | 
the rag-tag and bobtail condition. And no| silly fad,’ she could protect herself and we| 
woman can wear dirty finery and be self-re-| must admit that she did so most successfully | 
specting. Better a thousand times just have| although she made friends with all who come 

the one neat dress, wearit day in and day out,| in her way. se 

know that it is brushed and in good order| In a foolish moment Lena consented to 

and behappy. If I were a man I would pick | write a few letters to young St. Clair who was 

out for my wife the woman who understood | then about leaving for Arizona. 





actresses and women whe think 
being odd 
it 


rn ronal wear rings on their 
thumbs, that a proper thing foryou to do. 


the value of personal neatness, which is| He entreated her to do so, as he had Jost his 
personal sweetness. mother and sister and was going so far from’ 


. 


| istic of female health. A harm- } 
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all his friends. Warm hearted little Lena 
listened tothis pitiful tale and promised to 
write, if he would send only descriptions of 
the country, while she would forward items 
of news concerning mutual friends. 

Her part was faithfully done. I saw several 
of her letters and was pleased to observe the 
dignity and ease with which she wrote of 
ordinary aflairs. After a time St. Clair began 
to write as a lover might, presuming on her 
goodness to him in writing at all. Lena re- 
turned his letters at once. He became indig- 
nant, and vowed revenge... Six months since, 

ena’s engagement was announced to a very 
worthy young physician and St. Clair at once 
began to persecute her, 

She came to me at last with her trouble. 
She was greatly distressed and nearly ill. Her 
aunt, a worldly woman laughed at the whole 
aftair. 

St. Clair continued his persecutions; he sent 
anonymous letters to the young physician 
and positively refused to give up the girlish 
notes she had sent him in Arizona. He had 
meantime returned from there and taken an 
office in the city where he attends to Insur- 
ance matters. Lena assured me that every 
letter was like those I had seen, all of which 
might be read upon the housetops with per- 
fect propriety and yet, I could quite under- 
stand ihat an evil minded man might mis- 
construe some of her innocent expressions. 
Poor Lena, was in terror lest her betrothed 
should know it and seek an open quarrel with 
1im, thus creating unnecessary scandal. 

You sometimes joke about ‘‘my mission of 
peace-maker” I found it helpful to Lena. A 
good, wise, mother might have saved her such 
a trying experience, but shealas had neither 
Well knowing the super- 
sensitive and jealous nature of most men 
when desperately in love, I decided that Lena 
was right, we would say nothing of the mat- 
ter unless we failed in our personal attempts 
to secure the letters. [ went accompanied by 
one of my family to the young man’s office 
and stated my errand. He attempted to bluff 
and bluster. I stood firm and he evidently 
became convinced that a married lady with 
a full knowledge of the law and his an- 
tecedents, would not stand meekly by while a 
young girl was being persecuted. 

I brought the letters away and 
Lena's betrothed heard the story. 

Ile was a little vexed to find that his “little 
girl” did not trust him absolutely, and yet his 
threats of vengeance Jed us to think we had 
acted wisely. Poor little Lena, her lesson was 
a severe one, and now she says ‘do please tell 
all the girls you know and love, to think 
twice before writing to a young man.”’ 

Let us hope, that the St. Clairs in society are 
few in number. T would not be understood 
as objecting to ‘all correspondence between 
young men and young women, far from it. 
] have seen letters written between old school 
friends where the gain to both was undoubted. 
Neither thought or cared for the other in any 
romantic or sentimental way. Theyouth was 
talented but requireda spur; the young woman 
stimulated him to better deeds while he acted 
as a conservative element in her crowded, busy 
life. 

Some of the grandest friendships the world 
has ever known were thus founded on the 
rock of mutual respect and assistance, 

For most young girls I should say when 
asked about corresponding with young men 
“Don't.’ Waitalittle. Beguided by mothers, 
sisters, brothers. or kind friends. Do not put 
on papera mass of silly, gushing, nonsense, 
which will rise like a ghost to distress you in 
later life. 

When you are able to understand some 
thing of the intricacies of life, then take Sir 
Philip Sidney's advice. “Look into thy heart 
Good bye my dear Beth, L will 
answer your question concerning dress by the 
next steamer. 


then 


and write.’ 
Kate TANNaty Woops. 
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THE JOURNAL OF A GIRL’S INNER LIFE. 


| heer Journal, of Marie Bashkirtseff”’ 
comes to us we +11 heralded; first by Mr. 
Gladstone’s article upon it, and then by re- 
views in the leading periodicals of E ngland, 
France and America. If Mr. Gladstone had 
not. once for all, described it as ‘a book with- 
out a pare allel’ this is precisely the term that 
each of us in turn would be suretoapply to it. 
Criticism fails before this frank exposure of 
the whole substance of a young girl's mind 
and soul, and the book leaves you with the 
feeling that you have been most indelicate in 
seeking to know so much of another's private, 
unwriteable life, in spite of the fact that this 


life is precisely what Marie Bashkirtseff wished , 


you to know. 

What does it all amount to—this exposé 
little shocking to older and commonplace e 
women these vagaries of an eager child? 
Simply this: 
hungers and thirsts after knowledge, power, 
fume; as year after year brings some portion 
of these gilts she tastes of each and declares it 


to be like Dead Sea fruit, fair in the distance, | 


but ashes and bitterness to the lips. Neverthe- 
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SOME BOOKS ON MY TABLE. 


ERY different from Miss Bayley’s work is 
that of Anstey in the ‘*Pariah’’—a story, 
painful, if wholesome--in which the mingled 
good and evil of human nature is clearly and 
truthfully set forth. Itis too late to rehe arse the 
tale of the Pariah, it is only the story of the 
Ugly Duckling in human guise, but with no 
hap ypy ending. When youhave laid the book 
aside your kindly common sense will persist 
in asking if such a cruel family as the Cheve- 
nings could be found, for these people com 
placently and deliberately ruin the lives 
and devour the substance of two men, the 
Pariah and his father, with no qualm of con- 
science that is not stilled by the knowledge 
ain't the men are “rough and common,” and 
\it is only in the end that one of them, the 
beautiful Margot, wakes to remorse and expi- 
ation. But these questions will not rise as 





A gifted girl, from her babyhood | you read, as your mind follows the delicate | 
weaves with so | 


land intricate web Anstey 
much skill. The only possible fault you can 
find then is the great length of the book and 
the too careful minutizxe, which makesthe ac- 
tion drag at times. Mr. Anstey deserves great 


less, the thirst is unquenchable, and with un-| praise for his style, and if you would fully 


flinching candor, she writes down 
ration, each motive, each disap spointment 

dec laring x her aim to be to make “a transcript | 
of a woman's life—her thoughts and hopes,her 
deceptions, meannesses, good qualities, sor- 
rows and joys for the life of any 
one, one’s entire life, without concealment or 
disguise, 
spectac ie. 

Through the second part 
devotes herself to painting 
mingle with our astonishment,—pity tor the] 
end, which is beginning, and whicl 
nounced by the cough, the aching lungs, the 
treatment by specialists; respect for the growth 
of the iron will which is developing some- 
thing higher than the fantasies of this child— 
venius though she be. At seventeen she takes 
up painting as some men take up the 
art of war—for the sake of hoped-for 
yvlory—and it is not until much later that she 
loves her work for its own sake. 

In the third part, success is partially won— 
though as usual Marie is more unhappy over 
what has not been granted than contented 
with what has! But the end has come. Not 
even that indomitable will can keep consump- 
tion at bay, and at twenty-three Marie Bash- 
kirtsetf dies—still dissatisfied with herself. 

Perhaps her book will do for her what her 
chosen art did not. If so, it will keep her 
memory green chiefly through her 
intense wish to live and to know. Through- 
out the book there is much to interest the in- 
telligent reader in the men who appear and 
disappear as Marie’s friends and teachers, and 
there are fascinating glimpses of each of the 
many worlds she lived in. 
will survive Emerson’s test may be doubted, 
but in spite of this there will be few who do 
not read it—still fewer who understand it. 


EDNA LYALL AND HER BOOKS. 


l N spite of our crowded bookshelves and the 
heaped-up book counters of this day of lit- 
erary activity,one must look long and carefully 
to find a really good novel, Those by Miss Ada 
Ellen Bayley, better known as “Kdna Lyall,” 
ure certainly gdod in one sense; they have a 
distinctly moral purpose. But this very pur- 
pose makes her books hopelessly inartistic, 
since she chooses to dwell on ft with persistent 
emphasis. By so doing she makes her heroes 
impossible paragons, (with her heroines she is 


that in which she 


own | 


Whether her book | 





each aspi- | realize his growth in this one re spect compare 


| this latest book with his first, “Vice Versa.’ 
Mr. W. E. Norris always commands atten- 
tion, and therefore I remind you that his 
story of “Mrs. Fenton” is now out in book 
form. I need hardly speak of Mr. Norris, for 
he is so well known on this side the water. I 


is always a grand and interesting | can only advise those who have never read 


“Matrimony” and “Heaps of a, ’ to do 


| So at once. Mr. Norris is like “Edna Lyall” 


-pity and respect | an invalid 


which no one would suspect from 


his works—and of so nervous a temperament | 


is an-| that he can only write at nightafter the noises | 
‘of the 


street ‘and house are hushed. He 
spends most of his life in a quiet watering 
| place, and only occasionally mixes with {the 
men and women whose aspirations and short- 
comings he reproduces so faithfully. 

From France this month we have a collee- 


Maupassant, which under the name of ‘The 
Odd Number” have been translated and 
bound together by Jonathan Sturges and pre- 
faced by Henry James. Translation is always 
a difficult, ungracious task, and Guy de Mau- 
passant’s style is conspicuously impossible to 
render in a foreign tongue. Mr, Sturges gives 
it are any praises 


due, But nothing can 


thors style, unless it be thought faultily 
faultless. In this day of seeking the 
short story, no one can afford to pass this col- 
lection by, always remembering, please, that 
these tales are to be read more for the man- 
ner than for the matter. They are moreover 








| Nursery Lesson Book” 


more successful, perhaps because she knows | 


her own sex best) and you grow tired of the| 
misunderstood | 
In her last book, “A Hardy Norse- | 


endless trials of persecuted, 
virtue. 
man,” the same oid theme is treated more 
quietly and rationally and given causes al- 
lowed to work out their inevitable results, 
with just a little help from “Edna Lyall’ in 
straightening out the tangled threads and 
making rough places smooth. We have Tri- 
thiof—the Hardy Norseman, who is jilted by 
a young and selfish English girl. At the same 
time he hears of his father’ssudden death and 
bankruptcy, and fetters himself in the begin- 


\ THAT may really be called my first poetic | 


ning by vowing to pay offevery penny of his} 


father’s debts. Then comes along struggle to 
support his two sisters in unfrie mndly London, 
and the further burden of an unjust accusa- 
tion of theft. It all ends happily, of course, 
fortunately for the tender- hearted reader--but 
just how the questions settle themselves I 
shall not spoil the story for you by telling. 
The book is full of de lightful studies of char- 
acter and bits of descriptions of Norway 
scenery and life which show Miss Bayley’s 
talent at the best,--and I may remark in pass- 
ing that for her “backgrounds” Miss Bayley 
takes always a conscientious study of the 
country she selects—having paid a long vis it 
to Italy before writing the “Knight Errant, 

and studying in person the coast of Norway 


sepulchral in its nature 


free from the taint which makes so much 
French literature distasteful to us. 

As we vrow older we seem to turn with 
satisfaction to works ot biogr: ap hy and auto- 
biography, and this month is not lacking in 
materials to supply such tastes. After the 
“Life and Letters of Louisa Alcott” comes 
next in interest a life of Jane Austen, pub 
lished by Roberts Brothers in their Fa- 
mous Women series, and still another 


biog 
raphy is the ‘Life of St. 


Theresa,” the robust, 


happy saint whose morbid side is a fit study for 


psychologists, but whose works still live. 

I cannot close this article without recom- 
mending to mothers of young children ‘The 
by Philip G, Hubert, in 
which the ‘y will find invaluable hints for the 
first training of their wee folks in’ the mys- 
teries of arithmetic, reading and writing. 

ANNIE R. Ramsey. 


oe 


WILL CARLETON’S FIRST POEM. 


effort was written at ten years of age, and 
was a letterinrhyme. My older sister was at 


boarding school; she had written for some of 


the papers and magazines, both in prose and 
poetry, and I thought [ would show her that 
she had not carried away with her all the 
afflatus of the family. 
ing young man who could write letters in 
rhyme, and so I thought I would undertake 
the same feat. I did up everything at the 
farm and in the vicinity in choice doggerel, 
and mailed it to her. A precious young goose 
she must have thought me. I represented her 
favorite horse as about to die of melancholy, 
because she was not there to ride him; told 
her the trees and flowers were all perishing 
because she was not present to smile upon 
them, and killed off two very worthy and 
healthy neighbors because their names hap- 
pened to rhyme with some word of a mortu- 
ary character. The whole letter was wildly 
, and half amused and 
half scared the young lady. I remember that 


| it closed with these pathetic lines: 


before attempting to write her “Hardy | 
Norseman.”’ 
Edna Lyall, all may not know, is the 


daughter of an English lawyer, the late Mr. 
Robert Bayley. She is an invalid, living with 
her married sister in Sussex, England, where, 
as she is a confirmed invalid, she leads the 
most quiet of fves. Her portrait—as given 
for the frontispitce to ‘A Handy Norseman” 


shows the thin and wasted face of an invalid | 


but even in the wretched reprint you feel 
the force of her sweet. earnest expression, and 
of her fine brow and eyes. Shesays of herself 
that ever since she was ten years old she has 
always been determined to write. 


‘I must end my letter 

And bring it to a close; 
Perhaps it will be better 

To make the next in prose.’ 


The eagerness with which she consented 
to this proposition made me fear that poetry 
was not exactly my best card. But she was a 
dear, sweet girl, and upon her return home 
she petted and encouraged my poor little 
rhymes much more than they deserved. The 
grief of my boyhood was her death, a few 
years afterward. She would have made her 
mark in literature, and I hope is to-day writing 
songs in heaven. 

WILL CARLETON, 


tion of gems in the thirteen tales of Guy de | 


us the most wooden ae and not to | 
quite spoil the matchless perfection of the au- | 


good | 


I heard of a neighbor- | 
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WHAT IS LITERARY FAME? 
T= AT the durability of literary fame is some- | 
times questioned by theskeptical, is not so 
much to be wondered at, after all. How often 
| do we hear people say, at the death of an au- 
thor, the popularity of whose works at the 
| zenith of his fame were bounded enly by ed-| 


is not always a safe assertion in authorship. 
Granted, however, that he was, are all ourna- 
tures, our every ambition, every sensitive part 
of our minds, all the sy mpathietic chords of 
our innermost thoughts, rendered satisfied 
and content by compensation in mere gold 
and coin? How true it is of many a nature 
that the balsam of remembrance is often softer 


uc ational limitations throughout the world, | and more soothing than the clink of gold! 


“Why, I 
Many 

| the death of Martin Farquhar Tupper was an- 

nounced three months ago. Yet what work 


did not know he was still living.” 


so widely as did Tupper’s “Proverbial Philos- 
ophy’? Yet truly, did the world know not 
that he was alive until he was dead. It was 
only two years ago that the death of John G. 
Saxe surprised thousands that he, of wittiest 
song at thousands of the famous tables of his 
time, was not dead for a half-score of years. 
That versatile story-teller, Ann 8. Stephens, 
was within a year or two living in the enjoy- 
ment of the most radiant health when thou- 
sands of her admirers believed her dead. 
And there are authors living to-day, crowned 
with literary laurels, whose deaths when an- 
nounced will surprise many that they have 
all this time been alive. How little, for ex- 
ample, does the world to-day hear of Eliza- 
beth Oakes Smith, whose beauty and brilliant 
literary attainments won for her almost the 
| reverence of men like Bryant, Willis, Poe, 
| Greeley, Irving and Emerson? But for a stray 
poem here and there from her pen, the world 
might almost be forgiven if it thought of her 
only as a pleasant memory. Again, only 
those who follow literary matters carefully, 
ever associate the names of the two historians, 
Joel T. Headley and Benson J. Lossing with 
the living. Occasionally, a brief item keeps 
us informed that these two lite rary figures are 
not of a past existence. Yet, from what 
younger or more recent pen has come such 
entertaining historical reading as from that 
of Headley, whose praises so great a critic as 
| George Ripley never tired of singing? Or, 
who has given us what Lossing has given a 
past generation? 

I confidently believe that Donald G. Mitech- 
ell’s new book caused many to wonder that 
the author of those delightful “Reveries of a 

suchelor” was still, as he fortunately is, lead- 
| ing the contented life of a literary gentleman 
t “Edgewood,” 

Again, what American humorist has achiey- 
ed so wonderful a 
| Partington,” 


| 





this country and Europe? Nevertheless, did 
| a well-posted literary man recently open wide 
| his eyes in surprise when told that no one was 
sounder in the flesh and spirit than Benjamin P, 
Shillaber,—no more “decomposed” at 
ing company now than in the days when she 
welcomed Dr, Spooner and anxiously inquired 
if he thought that living “contagious” to a 
river would be “dilatory” to Isaac, who, she 


culty.” The creator of “Mrs. Partington” 
and the mischievous “Ike” still lives in the 
| very house which he bought with the pro- 
ceeds of his first book. 


| who, like Mr. Shillaber, did so much to pave 
the way for contemporary humor. But for 
his pioneer work, humorous journalism 
might never have attained the populi irity it 
enjoys to- day. In the days when “Mrs. Par- 
tington’s’”’ quaint humor first made the world 
laugh, people took life more seriously than 
they do now, especially in Puritanic New 
England, and while they doubtless cracked 
jokes among themselves, it was not customary 
}to put their witticisms in print. But there 
| came a day when young Shillaber ventured to 
write something forthe ‘Boston Post” in a hu- 
morous vein, and borrowed from Sidney 
| Smith the nom de plume of Dame Partington, 
whose attempt to sweep back the Atlantic 
with a broom had always pleased the young 
man’s fancy. This style of composition 
proved a decided “hit,” and in course of time 
a publishing firm wrote and asked on what 
terms they could negotiate with him for com- 
piling his writings into book form, This 
proposition he looked upon as a huge joke, 
and he treated it accordingly. He made mer- 
ry over the matter with his companions in 
the office, but was brought to sober considera- 
| tion of the subject, when, shortly after, a gen- 
tleman from New York called and offered him 
$1,000 for the “Sayings of Mrs. Partington.” 
This sum looked princely to the young = jour- 
nalist, and he accepted the offer. When the 
book appeared he was paid just double the 
price stipulated, and with the $2,000 he pur- 
chased the Chelsea house which he now occu- 
pie S. 

Although his first venture proved a suc- 
cess financially, he lost on some of his sub- 
sequent books ‘and has never amassed wealth. 
The contrast between his modest home and 
the elegance which surrounds the life of many 
humorists of later date illustrates how seldom 

| the pioneers in any field of effort reap golden 
harvests. It is pathetically true of them that 
they labor, and other men enter into their la- 
bors. Butin the things which constitute the 
true riches of life Mr. Shillaber has no peer 
among the younger men whose fame may 
have eclipse “J his own. No man is poor who 

carries in his countenance the light of a con- 

tented spirit, of love for humanity and a sym- 
pathetic interest in the 

} around him. 


| sut there is a pathetic side to all this. It} 


|does seem as if men and women of the pen 
who have served their generations might, at 
the close of their careers, in some way be more 
conspicuously remembered,—or at least not so 
often lost sight of, or buried in obse urity. The 
path of the author is, at its best, with but rare 
exceptions, generally strewn with thorns. He 
follows a calling than which there is scarcely 
a more precarious one. If, surmounting the 
difficulties he must encounter, he commands 
success and benefits the generation of his | 
time, in his declining years might we at least | 
pay him the tribute of remembrance. Some | 
will say, that he was paid for his work. That 


popularity as did “Mrs. | 
or whose every line was so widely | 
| quoted throughout the width and breadth of| 


receiv- | 


feared, had a “tenderness to brone thical diffi- | 


It seems ungrateful that we in this age | 
should lead such busy lives as to forget a man | 


concerns of these | 


Epwarp W. Box. 


such an exclamation was made when | i= 


| 


of a similar nature since published, ever sold | 
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ROUND HATS AND BONNETS. 


HERE is not much that is novel 


in mil 

linery at this moment, but the variety 
is immense as to the shapes and trimmings 
A woman appearing this season in ugly, un 
becoming headgear, must be wofully lacking 
in good taste and judgment in selecting 

There are picture hats for picturesque faces, 
jaunty caps and toques for saucy faces and 
plain, modest capotes and bonnets for women 
of conservative tastes. 

Our first model is a toque for a young girl; 
the crown is of chamois felt with folds of 
golden brown velvet, the trimming a knot of 
the same velvet with golden pheasant feathers 

The second model is a carriage hat in dark } 
brique colored felt; the brim is turned sharply 
up in the back and projects in front; the| 
trimming isa bow of black velvet and a bunch 
of black ostrich tips 


The third is a theatre bonnet of golden lat- 
tice work, shape Marie Staurt; the trimming 
is of jet, a small jet coronet placed at the 
back supports a bunch of black ostrich tips| 
an aigrette of heron feathers. | 

The most notable change in the round he ats | 
of latestimportation, is a tendency to detract 
from the width of brim and add to the height 


ofcrown. Thecrowns are not higher in reality, 
but the apparent extra height given by 
the disposition of the trimmings. 

The square crowned, round brimmed turban, 
so popular this season, has a crown very little 
higher than the brim but the tower of trim- 
mings at the back gives the effect of a high 
crown. Dyed parrots, small ones, are used 
very much in the trimming of round hats; 
being placed at the back, the sharp pointed 
tails and wings projecting forward at a certain 
angle give the effect considered the correct 
thing at present. 


1s 


The “boat-shaped turban” is also popular 
it has a crown and back of brim like the 
ordinary turban but the front projects in a 


yoint and is curved upward from the sides 
ike the prow of a boat. A natty bow of 
black satin ribbon stabbed with black quills 
is the simrle trimming of this shape. 

A hat called the Continental was in Kiffel 
red, a plain beaver, the wide brim edged with 
acord and turned up all around the crown in 
large eye fastened down at the back and 
sides but allowed to project in front and held 
by two choux of black velvet ribbon; a larger 
rosette of velvet on the right side upheld an 
Eiffel red parrot with the head placed at the 
back; this is exceedingly stylish when becom- 
ing. 
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- ._The military hat has a brim ot moderate | 
size consisting of large soft plaits - velvet 
and the full crown is formed of lar laits 
laid in the opposite direction; a ban half 
inch gold braid encircles the crown, hhidden 
under the folds except in front where it is 
finished by a small bow of the same; the brim 

_ is turned upon the right side and the trim- 
ming is of satin ribbon and quills or a tuft of |i 
The Marie Staurt hat is of black 

_Nelvet medium brim bent down in a 








By Mrs. JOHN W. Bishop 
point directly in front and arch 
ing more on the left than right 

the brim edged with a heavy 

double cord of velvet 
right and the trimming ostric 

Hats with brims of black velvet and 

of another color are sometimes seen, 

crown matching the color of the costume 

(‘harming little bonnets are made of 

bordered with folds of velvet and the tail 


side is 
1s 
side is h tips 


crowns 
the 


sable 
and 


tiny head of the animal held by rosettes of 
velvet form the trimming 
Little velvet togues and bonnets bordered 


with fur or feather trimming ure stylish 


A 
edge is finished with folds 
above which the tan cloth is laid in plaits 
forming shallow scallops, the seallops are 
embroidered in black chenille; a black parrot 
placed at the back forms the only trimming. 

Inch wide velvet ribbons are used al- 
together for strings of bonnets this season. 

The frames are small but the newest 
bonnets show an inclination toward the sharp 
pointed, high front trimming of two or three 
seasons ago, as many ladies consider them far 
more becoming and stylish, 

SOME NEW THEATRE BONNETS. 


s . . . o . . 
HE fashion of wearing evening bonnets to 
theatre, concert and opera has been re- 


very pretty toque is in tan 


cloth. 
of black 


the 
velvet 


vived to a great extent, and when it is not 
de rigueur it is a fashion to be commended 
| by brightening the sombre appearance of the 
audience they contribute their quota to the 


general attractiveness of the entertainment, 
and being of moderate proportion they do 
not obstruct the view and spoil the pleasure 
of the neighbor behind them. 

Most of evening bonnets are quite crown- 
less, there is an open space where the crown 
should be, through which the high coiffure 
can be seen, though it is sometimes covered 
with black tulle. 

The Princess of Wales bonnet has a small 
coronet of jet on top and a border of jet 
edging the folds of pale pink velvet surround- 
ing; itabuneh of black gardenias forms the 
front trimming. 

A very pretty little bonnet in 
gold spangled velvet has a border 
fly wings of gold lace and a 
orchids in front. 

The pansy toque has a wreath of rich 
purple velvety pansies around the top; there 
are folds of cloth of gold around the edge 
covered with black tulle; quillings of black 

re tulle and a bunch 
the pansies finish 
front. Thanksare due 
to Madame Louise. 


NEW TAILOR MADE SUITS. 
“HE 


white and 
and butter 
mass of white 


of 


tailor suit 

strictly speaking 

j is exceedingly plain 
and severe as to the 


lines of skirt and bod- 
dice, depending upon 
the exquisite fit and 
finish for the wunde- 
finable but decided 
style that distin- 
guishes them; but they 
are not becoming to 
every woman, in fact 
a good figure and fine 
carriage are ind-‘spens- 
able to an elegant ap- 
pearance in them, and 
for this reason Ladies 


Tailors have departed | 


from the original 
plain, severe rather masculine style and in- 
troduced variety extensive enough to suit all 
styles and tastes and yet have perserved the | 
tailor fit and finish. 

Our model represents one of the plainest of | 
tailor gowns in plain ladies cloth; the skirt is 
slightly lifted to break the straight lines, and 
the finish of boddice front, collar and sleeves 

s equally plain and severe. Sometimes the 
skirt front and often the entire skirt is cut 


bias, especially when checks or stripes are 


turnedup on the 





the | 
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used the 


fronts are slightly cau up on 
each side but the raight ne continues all 
around the botton hi fit ed wit! 
eight or ten rows of stitching ora group of 
tiny tucks; the boddice a plait 1 TY 
times slashed all around ometimna mp 
eft open the bach the tront double 
hreasted, the over lapping sice re whing to tie 
arm in a point Op al id sloping ver} narrow 
ly at bottom; this buttoned with plain 
tailor buttons the color of the eloth or with 
gilt or silver buttons. The cuirass may he 
' buttoned straight down the front, turned back 
ligrlitl if top to disclose a plas stron of velvet 
or cloth of another color or a chemisette of 
linen with cravat; the coat sleeves are perfect- 
ly plain and buttoned at the inside seam from 
the wrist to about five inches 
Ladies’ cloth is principally used for plain 
tailor suits, but some plaids and stripes are 
seen as well as the masculine looking rough 


surface English cloths. The colors preferred 
in plain cloth are black and tan, beige, plum, 
Russian blue, dark Eiffel red, mahogany and 
the various shades of brown and green. The 
postilion vies with the cuirass for popularity, 
| and there are some of the polonaiseand princess 


sha eS. 

Tiny gilt buttons in groups of six or eight 
forming @ square are the only trimming on 
some of these. 

Leather trimming is used on tailor gowns 
straps of fine leather with tiny buckles con 
fine the fronts and wider ones the draperies 
of the skirt, or leather open work passemen 
trie with a lining of colored silk trims the 
edge of panels, the collar and sleeves 

Cloak dresses are a feature of the season, | 
made warm enough to be worn without other 
protection. One of the handsomest of 
isin dark brown cloth with cuirass of 
chan embroidered in an applique of the 
brown cloth outlined with gold; the full cloth 
sleeve is gathered to a cuff of the embroidered 
astrachan and the skirt front opens over a pane! 
of the same, A pretty little cap with band of 
astrachan and mul! of embroidered astrachan 
complete the stylish ensemble. 

(Continued on oppos ite page 


e have arranged to supply an unusu 


ally ae demand for Silk Fabrics 
ing the year. 

Our Silk Department is thoroughly 
organized and equipped for the extra 
work devolving upon it. We hav 
everything that is desirable to suit all 
the tastes and uses calling for these ma 


these 
astra 





dur 


terials. 

Unusual attention wili be paid this! 
season to Plain and Fancy Silks— 
striped, brocaded. and printed—of| 


lighter weights, suitable 


summer wear; and in particular, to those 


that will not pull or crack in the seams | 
| ae ee ee | “CLEANFAST”: 


and will not fade or spoil 

Requests for samples, to receive 
proper attention should state clearly the | 
kind of fabrics desired. 


JAMES MeCREERY & CO., 


Broadway and Lith St., 
New York. 


washing. 





PSs Se szPHIA’S Purchasing 
every description of goods; free of charge 
nees given; orders by mail Peo 
Send forcircular. MISS L. ©. WILSON, 


Bureau for 
: best refer 
atte nded to 
7l2 Pine St 


BROOKS. 





LABEL 
5e- ner doz, 
SOFT FINISH 100 YDs. 


LABEL 
40c, per doz. 


CENTS PER DOZEN. 


Soft Finish 


aA! 


Glace, 


for spring and | 
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L1.—Six yards of Van Dyke Lace,1 yardeach of six 
pretty style as represented above White or Cream 
or White and Cream assorted, $1.00 per box. 


KURSHEEDT’S 
Standard Fashionable Specialties 


PUBLISHED QUARTERLY. 
Single Copies, 7 cents each; Yearly subscription, 25 cents 
Spring Number ready February 10th. 
FREE OF CHARGE for one year to parties 


sending orders amounting to $1.00 or over, 
ADDRES 
THE KURSHEEDT MANUFACTURING CO., 
NEW YORK CITY. 


LADIES’ Hom} 


WHY YOU SHOULD WEAR 


Please mentien the JOURNAL. 


STEVENS DRESS SILKS 


The purest and best Manufactured. 
THEY ARE 
The Silks that have no equal. 
The SilkS for which people pay for Samples. 
s that Sell everywhere strictly on 
The Silks their msorite. 
The Silks that are now worn in every 


county of the United States 


The Silks sissies 


only choice of every 


lady who has ever 
worn them. 
T that please you 
betterand leave 
he Silks 44} S8.00 to 
00 in your 
pocket for every Dress oe rm hone 
ubout 
which 
eC | ‘an, ovel 
ten 
thou- 


sand highly flattering testimonials have been re- 
ecived tromthe wearers during the pasttwo years 


WHEN YOU WANT A SILK DRESS 


Send us 8c. in stamps stating whether you most 
desire Black or Colored Silks and we will send 
you a splendid line to make your selection from 
CHAS, A. STEVENS & BROs.,, 
69 State st,, Chicago, Ill. 


| DRESSMAKING SIMPLIFIED. 


Any Lady Can now Learn to Cut Perfect-Fitting Dresses, 
No one using a Chart or Square 
n compete with The MeDowo ll 
arment Drafting Machine in Cut 
ting Stylish, Graceful and Perfect 
\ Fitting Garments, Easy to Learn, 
\ Rap id to Use, Fits any Form, For 
lows every Fashion, An Invention 
as Usctul as the Sewing Machine, 
Free 30 days to test at yourownhome 
Send for Illustrated Circular. 
THE MeDOWELL CO, 
6 West 14th St., New York City, 
We know the advertisers to be thoroughly reliable, and that 
Ueir machine is a really wonderful invention.—Lditor, 






















See that the words ‘‘ VELUTINA WEAR 
GUARANTEED” are stamped on Selvage. 

For all the uses to which SILK 
VELVET can be put, substitute 


VELUTINA 


To be had of all Leading Retailers in 
Taree Quauirtms, Black and all Fashion- 


able Colors. Trade only supplied by 
N. ERLANGER, BLUMGART & C0., acetfs, 


93 & 95 PRINCE STREET, NEW YORK. 


STOCKINGS. 

CE. UP. Robinson Dye,) 
Weguarantece an absolute- 
Iv clean and fast color 
which will improve on wash 


ing, and unsurpassed wearing 
qualities, 

None genuine without our 
trade mark on each stocking 


Send for price list. 
> The Cleanfast Hosiery (o.,. 
"27 Broadway, New York. 
2 West Mth St, New York 
107 S. State St., Chicago. 
= West Street. Boston. 
1 Race St., Cincinnati. 
él Euclid Ave. , Cleveland. 


WesS-eATHEREONE> Dogs Stays, 


Absolutely unbre ake ible. 


GOMBINED SKIRT and HOSE SUPPORTER, 


Skirt Supporter merely held in place by 
suspenders, which do not pass over the 
breasts, Weight of skirts on supporter 
cause supward draft o stockings; no drag- 
ging down from shoulders or waist; all action 
upward, lever-principle, giving sense of light- 
ness when walking. 





TRADE MARK. 


Sold by the yard, Try them 










est Selling thing out. Heavy discounts 
to Agents, (10.000 Wanted.) Price 75 cents. 
Agents wanting territory, Dealers and Dress- 
makers, single sample be. by mail (sliver 
or stamps). Warren — . »porter, used in 
combination, alone co ce. _Write for 
“o ney. Pg SKIRT SUPPORTER co. 

245 & 246 Monroe &t., CHICAGO. 
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LATEST FASHIONS. 
By Mrs. Joun W. Bisnop 


Cloth gowns are effectively made with 
sleeves, yokes and panels of velvet of the same 
or of a contrasting shade. 

Skirt draperies are often finished with 
buttons and button holes down one side which 
are buttoned halt way down from the waist 
and from that left open to disclose the panel 
of contrasting color or fabric beneath. Thanks 
are due to Messrs Redfern. 


LADIES AND MISSES HOUSE GOWNS. 


“THE tea-gown represented by our model is 

in the richest possible material and trim- 
ming but could be made quite as effective in 
far less expensive fabrics. 

It is blue velvet of the shade called blue de 
france; it is in redingote shape trimmed with 
sable and confined at the waist by a girdle of 
half precious stones; the front is in corn 
colored crepe de Chine embroidered on the 
edge with gold; sleeves moyen age, train 
trimmed with sable. 

Handsome tea gowns are made in old 
english fashion of rich brocades; there are a 
shirred yoke and collar of crepe de Chine to 
which the widths of brocade are attached, the 
fullness being massed directly in front and 


the centre of the back by small plaits; a} 


double frill is left at the top of the widths of 
brocade which is effectively turned downward; 
sleeves high and full finished with a double 
frill of crepe de Chine at the elbow: the back 
of the gown which is demi-trained is confined 
ut the waist by plaits and the fronts are left 





loose and flowing from the yoke; there is a 
petticoat of the crepe de Chine. 

Cloth gowns in delicate colors decorated 
with oriental embroideries and finished with 
delicate fur bands are worn for afternoon re- 
ceptions. Some of them sh very elegant 
Persian, Turkish and Bulgarian decorations. 
Ihe favorite colors are pale mauve, chamois, 
reseda and silver white. 

Beautiful garnitures for house dresses are 
to be found in fashionable shops, passemen 
tries in sets for different parts of the gown, or 
outlining jackets orentire jacket fronts, black 
and vari colored with metallic effects inter 
mingled, 

There are colluretts with stomacher to 
match and sleeve pieces with deep fringe 
falling in points made of crochet beads strung 
together; garnitures consisting of arich bead 
ing and pendants passing from the right 
shoulder across the waist to the left where it 
is united and carried on to the side seam, the 
pendants on this part being half a yard long. 
Deep forty inch fringes with netted beadings 
forming deep points are used for fronts and 
side panels over accordeon plaitings. 

A lovely house dress is of pale pink crépon 
the full waist gathered to a black velvet yoke 
with pointed collar trimming back from the 
open neck; very high elbow sleeves of black 
velvet; skirt in accordeon plaits over which is 
a full of deep tape fringe reaching quite to the 
bottom; a narrow black velvet sash draped in 
a point in front and falling in loops and ends 
at the back completed this exceedingly grace- 
ful gown. 

Light woolen materials are most suitable 
for Misses liouse dresses such as India Camels 
hair chuddah and the old reliable French 
cachemere. Russian green, dove — color, 
Ophelia, heliotrope and maize are pretty 
shades. Vor the border of draperies the hem 
is sometimes detatched and then herring- 
boned with filling silk to the edge, thus leay 
ing an open work space. 


IN THE WORLD OF FASHION. 


handsome black dress of French faille 

had the entire front made of the faille 

put together with herring-boning in heavy 

silk, the edge being finished with a netted 
fringe. 

Full waists with yokes and high sleeves of 

velvet either of a darker shade or black seems 
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at present the favorite style for young ladies 
and misses. 

Greek and Roman features still obtain 
especially in the corsage for slight and youth- 
ful figures. Although in reality these boddices 
are glove fitting, by artistic management of 
draperies the figure appears loose and easy 
and the tight trussed up look is lost in the ar- 
rangement, in careless elegance, of the soft 
folds. ; 

The furore for plaids this season received 
its first impulse from the tartan cloaks and 
gowns made for the Duchess of Fife. 

House gowns, tailor suits, sleighing cloaks 
and skating costumes are made of plaids in | 
the different colors and blocks belonging to | 
various scotchish clans, the Mackenzie, Mac- | 
leod, Forbes etc. These plaids are not con- | 


fined to woolen materials but come in velvet | 
and silk and in silk and wool mixtures, 


| gives my best suit. 


AN OPEN CONFESSION | “IT never buy a waterproof. A good one 


Of A Young Woman’s Ways and Means. 


T is an open secret that the Judsons have but 
a moderate income, and out of that income 
the wants of an invalid sister must be sup- 
plied, leaving a small margin for personal ex- | 
penses. Yet Clara Judson always appeared | 
well, even handsomely, dressed. To add to 
the mystery, she did not make her own 
clothes, thereby saving the immense item of 
dressmaker’s bills. The matter had been 
often discussed among her friends, and at last | 
one more venturesome because more vitally 
interested than the rest asked Clara for an ex- 
planation of the phenomena. I give the 
substance of her reply. 
“In the first place,” she said, “I buy my 
clothes carefully, and then take the best of 
care of them, and let me tell you that nothing 
brings its own reward so soon as tender deal- | 
ling with one’s gowns. 
| “In order to be well dressed you must be 
| suitably dressed for every occasion. I find 
| that I need for this winter, say five gowns, 
one for the morning, one for street wear on 
j unpleasant days, a nice suit for calls and | 
}church, one handsome gown for afternoon 
} teas, lunches and small receptions, and one 
for evening. Of course I could use more, but 

I find that to go out at all 1 must have these 

“In order to have them I observe mene | 
rules. 

“T buy as much as possible between seasons 

in February for summer and in August for | 
winter. To be sure, I have no choice in novy- | 
elties, but the whims of fashion ure too ex- | 
pensive. Il always buy what | call standard | 
| goods, those materials that never really go out 

}of fashion, like cashmere, camel's hair and | 
| henriettas, ‘They drape prettily, come in ex- 
|quisite colorings, and can be worn when | 
thinner and heavier goods cannot. 1 never 
indulge in new shades, excepting in accesso 
ries--gloves, hats, parasols or sashes. I can- 
not afford to have a pronounced looking gown | 
which by its coloring tells its age. I cling to 
browns, grays, blues, greens and blacks. I 
witl tell you just how | managed about the 
new suit you were admiring yesterday, 

“About the first of August I bought eight 
| yards of brown camel's hair for a dollar and a 
quarter a yard. The same goods in June 
were marked two dollars. Among the rem 
nants I found a yard and a quarter of velvet 
for three dollars, which formed the trimming. 
I always save my old silk dresses for linings, 
and by keeping within certain shades my old 
stock helps furnish my new. So my facings 
und small accessories cost only one dollar, 





maker in the house and have no time to sew, 
myself. After trying everything, I have 
adopted this plan. | engage the dressmaker 
to do my work in herdull season. The ten- 
dency of everything is to goin droves. I get 
ahead of the universal demand. My dress is 
made much better when the dressmaker can 
take her time. She plans it more carefully 


than if it were one of a vast collection all to be | 


finished Saturday night, and does the work 
herself instead of leaving it to her assistants, 
Another important point is that she makes a 
reduction in her prices. Now I have gained 
in three particulars. My material has cost me 
less, my dress is made better, and will there- 
fore wear longer, and my suit is ready to put 
on when my suinmer clothing begins to look 
pinched. 


“Such a dress, purchased and made as indi- 


cated, costs twenty-three dollars. Ttere are 
the items. Eight yards of camel's hair at! 
one dollar and twenty-five cents a yard—ten 
dollars; one and a quarter yards of velvet, 
three dollars; lining, one dollar, making, nine 
dollars. <A triple-plaited cape is included in | 
this estimate. This is all the wrap necessary 
in our climate for early fall. 

“Now you wanta hat to match your suit, | 
To be sure I cannot buy my fail millinery in | 
August, but I always get the trimming. If 
possible, I get velvet exactly like that on my 
gown. Ihave found five-eighths on the bias | 
a safe quantity. With the color of my suit 
decided so long in advance of all opening 
days,I can generally pick upa bird or bunchof 
feathers from the leftovers of the last season’s 
trade. I never buy a trimmed hat. That is 
too costly a luxury. Neither do I invest in 
felt. 1 buy a frame and have it covered with | 
a piece of my dress material; it costs less, 
wears better, and I can suit myself in the 
shape; besides it is more elegant in appear- 
ance. If] am notable to trim it myselfjsuch 
a hat costs me six dollars, making my suit, 
including gloves,amountto thirty-two dollars. 

“Right here let me say that the dearest 
thing you can buy is a pair of cheap gloves. 

“Tl always have my handsome gown of 

black, because it is so becoming, inconspicu- 
ous, and I can wear it in all seasons of the 
year and on every occasion. 
” «This summer I bought seventeen yards of 
Irish poplin for two dollars a yard, and have 
tri:amed it with a little velvet and heavy 
knotted silk fringe. 

“This last was the most expensive item, but 
I made it myself, and so can any one with 
any knowledge of fancy work, A bunch of! 


| days. 


silk costs twelve cents, and twenty-four of 
these bunches will make two and one-half 
yards of fringe—quite enough to trim a gown. 

‘I cannot afford elaboraté morning dress- 
es or tea gowns. I utilize my last sea- 
son’s skirts (it does not pay to have a cloth 
dress made over) by wearing with them 
blouses of some bright cashmere. Here again | 
you have an advantage in buying standard | 
colors. Your bright house jackets harmonize | 
well with the skirts. These blouses can be! 
cleaned and are comfortable and pretty to} 
wear with muslin skirts on cool summer 





“Every summer I buy a white dress of — 
light weight, and this is one of my winter | 
house dresses. For travelling and a real hack | 
dress I invest in a small black and white| 
plaid. Salt air, hot sunshine and rain do not | 
injure it, and it pays for itself in the rest it | 


costs too much and a cheap one is an abom- 
ination. I substitute a plain ulster. I can 
wear this all the year around by using a 
chamois skin jacket in the coldest weather. 
| For a winter wrap I match my walking suit 
| in heavy beaver cloth and have a tight fitting 
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‘In the summer I never wear expensive or 
even cheap sateen or gingham; but white cross 
bar, lawn or muslin. Every one would know 
‘Clara Judson’s old blue sateen,’ but I have 
worn a white lawn four years without being 
detected, besides 1 can wear colored blouses 
with the skirts. 

“The last item in which I economize is un- 
derclothing. I knit my winter vests, and they 
cost me one fourth of the price asked in the 
shops, and wear splendidly. My small flan- 
nel (?) skirts are made out of Turkish towel- 
ing, and my heavy overskirt is made from 
part of an old black silk suit lined with light 
weight flannel. 

“IT never use lace or embroidery, but trim 
everything with tucks. I find that the actual 
cost of a skirt, when you make it yourself, is 
thirty cents. 

“My shoes I buy from the misfit stock of a 


| custom dealer. They are of the finest materi- 


al, well made and sell at a reduction. Of 
course I do not like to figureso closely: no 
one does, but if this open confession of my 
ways and means helps any one I shall feel 
that even my poverty has fulfilled its mission 
and brought good from evil.’’ 


“As | am situated I cannot have a dress- | 


| introduce it. B. M. KUHN, Inventor, Bloomington, IIL. 





jacket made, HELEN Jay. 





Established 1861. 





2. 
This is the Roll on which is wound 
The Braid that is known the world around. 


Ladies Don’t Fail. 


TO SEND A ‘TWO-CENT STAMP FOR SAMPLES OF 
KiNG Puitip Cambric. 
KiNG Puitip Lawns. 
KiNG Puitie Nainsook. 


ALSO 


IMPERIAL Cambric. 


Above goods are unequaled for Ladies’, Children’s, and 
Infant’s wear. 


KING PHILIP MILLS, 
85 Worth Street, New York. 





| 





| 





A new Fabric for Spring and Summer wear. 
Any Retail Dry-Goods House can supply it. 


























soe a oe ae 5c. for sample copy of “ Folio,” contains 
the elothing from Bante sores va from 18 to 24 pages of choice music 
Cheaper than ania shields, one Issued monthly. $1.00 per year, teach- 
pair doing the work of six. er’s price sc, Address WHITE, SMITH & CO., Boston, 


Misses’ bust measure, 28-33,§ .80 oe 
* HANDSOME SILK UMBRELLA GIVEN 


Ladies’ 34-39, 1.00 | 
M. DEWEY, Mnfr.,229 Marshfield Ave.| AGENTS as a premium to each subscriber to The Science 
Amateur, a monthly journal of science, art and litera- 


CuIcaGo Send money by P. O. order. f WANTED r n hsliar par pear. Gena abe phyA 
~~ “ ve ey ee ure, ne ao Par. n stam or n 
DRES CUTTING ti. Tailor Method! | sors: and premiuim ist" asd. CATT EATON 











Waist, Skirt 4nd Sleeve Sys- & CO., Matden Lane, New York. 


tem; simplest ever made, May 4 A a . $F) 
eet Bl a Ray ' “ . ~~ - n Hour made selling New Nickel Plated 
be a practical dress cutter in 30 minutes. Half-price to | *1L.00 Broom Holders. mple and terms 6c. 
4 2 + me T. M. GANDY, Chester, Conn. 


LADIES CAN DO THEIR SHOPPING Patent THOMAS P. SIMSON, Washington, D.C 














in PHILADELPHIA without visiting the city. No atty’s fee until Patent obtained 
Mrs. R. C. CRAIG, Purchasing Agent. Write for Inventor's guide. 


Write for circular, 1525 Chestnut St., Philadelphia SAMPLE CARD: } for 1800, Now Siyies, Beastial 
S Y M I » H( IN 1¢ YN é FRE OUTFIT FREB. SEND 2-CENT BTAMP pics wo ta 
| 





U. 8. CARD OO., CADIZ, OHIO, 
Latest novelty in Muste boxes with changeable steel 


7 Dress Cutting taught b , a 9 
plates by means of which thousands of pieces can be FREE seieiseciscniartotates Pegher's ieee 


played. Catalogue free. Fred. H. Sander, Im- | Tailor System PREE. Flesher & Co.Cin'ti,O. 
porter, Boston, Mass. eee : 





GIANT CORN KILLER curcebardoreott. @@ A MONTH. Agents Wanted. 9 best sell- 
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HINTS ON HOME DRESSMAKING. 


By Ema M. Hooper 


FASHIONABLE SLEEVES. 


All sleeves may be made over the usual 
coat shape, in fact many dressmakers say any 
other shaped lining will not fit, but this ad- 
mits of many modifications. fhe plain 
sleeve may be said to be unknown just at 
present, the nearest approach to it having a 
few gathers at the top in the outer material 
not the lining, witha V cut up at the outer 
part of the wrist to admit of the hand An 
other form has more gathers at the top, and 
the lower part so tight fitting that, after being 
on, it buttons up the outer seam. 

The leg o' mutton design has a large upper 
gathered very fully in the arm size and to a 
deep cuff, usually of a contrasting material 
reaching nearly to the elbow. Then there is 
an ordinary shaped design, with a French 
puffatthetop. Velvet sleeves are worn with 
velvet trimmed costumes, and prove a con- 
venience to ladies remodeling gowns, as we 
all know the sleeves are the first to wear out 
Cutts are small, forming merely a band of vel 
vet or ribbon, a single or double point, a row 
of passementerie or a single passementerie or- 
nament, Never line sleeves with undressed 
cambric; it is too sleazy to keep in position or 
protect the outer material. 


RENOVATING BASQUES. 


The draped effect given to bodice fronts ren- | 
ders the remaking of half-worn basques a 
comparatively easy task. If the gown is of 
plain material combine it with a brocade, 
stripes or silk, and vice versa. Having one 
front laid flatly over the lining with two darts, 
or the fullness at the waist caught in tiny 
pleats, and the other front is full from the 
shoulder, without darts, and lapped over to 
the opposite side at the edge of the short bod 
ice, ending in a cluster of pleats under a long 
or rosette bow of ribbon, fitted belt, which 
fastens with safety hooks, or a large buckle. 
The contrasting material appears again as 
cuffs and collar, or these may be of velvet, 
and a panel of the plain front fabric appears 
on the side of the skirt like it was a continua- 
tion of the bodice portion. Flat, gathered and 
pleated panels are all worn. 

Buttons are rarely used, except bone de- 
signs on the plainest ofeveryday gowns. | 
find that safety hooks answer the purpose of 
a secure fastening, though select dressmakers 
use the ordinary hooks, and buttonhole large 
eyes with twist to prevent their slipping. The 
jacket fronts cover a multitude of sins in the | 
way of worn places around the arm sizes, | 
These are round in zouave style separating 
over a full, flat, round or pointed vest, or the 
jacket is cut a little longer and wider on the 
front edge and made to meet over the bust 
under a knot of ribbon, buckle, pretty clasp, 
etc.; holding the edges in a few pleats like it 
had been gathered up in the hands. The full 
coat sleeves gathered at the top require one 
layer of sheet wadding between the lining and 
outer material across the top and about three 
inches deep to keep the gathers standing out. 


ARRANGEMENT OF DARTS. 


Darts in the dress material are dispensed 
with as much as possible, but must be in the 
lining as usual, The fullness is then laid in 
overlapping pleats under a ribbon twisted 
around the basque edge, or a velvet belt from 
the side seams following the outlineof the 
blunt point. The pointed silk passementerie 


| 
| 
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over to the left front, and sleeves of the same 
Then with two yards of velveteen, velvet or 
corduroy add a facing on the front and left 
side of the underskirt, cat hing the cdraype ry 
upon it; cover the left front of the lining 
have cuffs, a collar, and belt about four inches 
wide where it is sewed in the right side seam 
and an inch and a half wide 
with the right front 
under two button 
velveteen 

If you have a cloth dress on band remodel 
it so as to have as straight a skirt as possible; 
two double box pleats in the back and kilt 
pleats for the front and sides is a good model 
Have a short pointed basque, with a “habit 
back, described in previous numbers of the 
Journnau. The full coat sleeves, short, round 
yoke and high collar should be of velvet. To 
complete this gown for the street ip early 
spring add a pleated shoulder cape of the 
cloth, with a yoke of velvet, and a cloth toque 
trimmed with velvet. If your cloth is of a 
very handsome quality and a visiting suit is 
wished, then add a p!astron of brocaded silk, 
sleeves, collar and front of velvet, or have a 
princess coat of the cloth, with a draped 
front and plastron of floral brocade. The oc- 
casion for which a costume is required not 
only determines the style of making, but the 
correct material to combine with the fabric on 


where it ends 
lapped over to the left 
moulds covered with the 


| hand. 


REMODELLING MISSES’ GOWNS. 


Girls will outgrow skirts, therefore all new 
ones should be made with a very deep hem, 
hand run, which is easily let out, the goods 
brushed and pressed, then adding a cambric 
facing. The plain, gathered or pleated skirts 
may remain as they are, and if without the 
hem to lengthen with, use for this purpose a 
band of velveteen, plaid, stripes, ete., putting 
it on the lower edge, with a facing beneath. 
If the front of the skirt is completely worn, as 
it often is, add a width of piaid slightly 
draped on each side near the top. The plaid 
will answer for the entire basque, made like a 
Norfolk jacket or pointed “habit” basque, or 
for a vest, collar and culls on the original 
bodice. The worn fronts of this may be hid 
den by a full plastron, the lower edge may be 
tucked under the skirt belt, anda belt of the 
same used. Pleated skirts and Norfolk 
basques of plaid are finished with bone but- 
tons and stitching on all edges 


CASHMERE DRESSES. 


For best wear, red, blue, gray, green or 
brown caslimere is selected for young girls. 
When half worn gowns of this material are 
remade they are combined with collars, cuffs, 
round jacket fronts, belt from the side seams, 
and, if wished, askirt border of black or col- 
ored velvet. ‘The sleeves are of the leg o’ 
mutton or full coat style, collars are high, 
round bodices are favored, and full gathered 
skirts, These latter garments should be hung 
over a gored lining of the usual shape finished 
with an outside facing of the goods. If the 
skirt is long enough to touch the shoes a 
a braid should be used, sewing it flatly against 
the facing, so as to project below the edge, 
Gathered, straight skirts are made very full, 
four widths of 44 inch goods being used for a 


| girl of twelve years. 


-*e- 


ASCUTNEY STREET. 


By Mrs. A. D. T. Wuirney. 


(Continued from page 2) 





is stylishly worn as a girdle, having the 
straight top sewed evenly along the edges 
the basque, with the points turned up, hold- | 
ing the fullness beneath. Another style of | 
girdle from the side seams just reverses this | 
arrangement, as the = are tipped with 

silk balls, and turned downward. A cluster | 
of five rows of shirring at the waist lineon | 
either side of the front is another method of 
using up the dart fullness. A pretty finish | 
for a slender figure, and one excellent to use| 
when the basque point is worn, is to cut the | 
basque front off tike a round waist and have 

a corsage piece from the side seams, of silk, 

velvet, or contrasting woolen goods wrinkled | 
likean Empire sash and united in the center 
under a long, slender buckle. 


YOKES AND COLLARS. 


| ° . . . . . 
|cried Alice, with a hop-skip of delight. 





“Because you're in behind the looking-glass, 
and I’m so glad of you; and nobody ever 


of | came before,” said Jane. 


When Miss Rickstack came over to the lit- 
tle orchard-place below the steps again, with 
a bunch of bright carnations in her hand, to 
leave for Mrs. Sunderland and Jane, and two 
or three fastened in the white kerchief that 
was gathered about her own neck, Jane had 
to seize a little inward pang of jealousy as by 
the throat, and strangle it. It was quickly, 
resolutely done, though; and she gave Mrs. 
Sunderland's message of warm thanks, and| 
took Alice's other hand to let her walk be-| 
tween them over to The Crocus. | 

“Why, here I am between the Queens,” 
“Ky- 
ery bit of it iscoming true. Only you don’t 
—. ani things won't be helter-skelter, and 

shan’t pull the table-cloth down, nor shake| 


Full and plain basque fronts are trimmed | you into a kitten!’” Which was all Greek to 


with yokes, which give the home dressmaker 
a chance to remodel last season’s dresses 
without much trouble or expense. The yokes | 
do not extend to the arm sizes, and are of 
velvet, soutache braiding, embroidery, or 
passementerie. When of the latter and in 


inted patterns three or fiveare sewed around | with reckless lavishness of resource, set them 


he lower edge of the collar and radiate like 
the pointsofastar. Scroll shaped pieces of 
Lag ergot are set on just below the collar 
n front to fill up the little sunken place that 
onpeare there on so many. These are shaped 
like a tiny round or pointed yoke, with or 
without pendants. The handsome pointed 
passementeries are expensive, but they need 
only be on the waist, and a little goes a great 
ways, when three pieces form the yoke and 
two the cuffs. 

High collars are seen on street dresses, 
while gowns intended for the house are al- 
lowed to revel in any quaint fancy. Young 
ladies may have a round neck; others like a 
rolling collar; another one is high, with the 
corners turned back; another has a rolled up- 
per edge with flaring corners like a Medici 
design, which must be edged with wire be- 
tween the materials to keep it in shape. Use 
the new collar canvas, cut your collars with- 
out a seam in the back, and for comfort and 
neatness face them with silk or sateen and 
on well when finished. A stylish high col- 
bn meets in front at both the top and bottom 


SOME SERVICEABLE DRESSES. 
Use a half worn cashmere for the straight 


back, kilt-pleated sides and gathered 
porwr ey with the back of the hodice cut in 





Miss Rebecca Rickstack, who did not even 
know she was a red queen. 

| Jane left Alice ecstatically happy with won- 
| derful things that had belonged to two gener-| 
| ations, themselves two and three generations 
| back from the present. Miss Rickstack had, 


all out at once upon a big table; but their 
various capabilities would not be exhansted in 
many visits. There was a little fireplace of 
baked clay, with a chimney: a perfect model 
of the great-grandmothers’ fireplaces before 
ranges and cookstoves were: crane and hooks 
and hangers, pots and kettles, and irons, tin- 
kitchen and tin-baker to set before the fire. 
There was a tiny cheese-press with wooden | 
screws; an upright churn and dasher; a minia- 
ture spinning-wheel. Set apart from these 
were modernized appliances, a stove which 
would burn charéoal, with real covers, boiler, 
steamer, saucepans and frying-pan, and a cub- 
by of an oven in the side that would bake a 
pie as big as a half dollar, or a loaf of bread 
two inches long. In another group, a com- 
plete little set of stuffed drawing-room furni- 
ture, green, with gold bands,—a mirror and a 
book-case, all of a real old-fashionedness not 
old enough to be revived in the craze of the 
new style, but absolutely forgotten. And 
there was store of tea-set and dinner-set china 
in piles of plates and cups and saucers, these 
too of varying patterns and periods, enough 
to set any little girl’s heart in a whirlwind of 
delight. “You shall make pats of butter, and 
pans of gingerbread, for Rick, as fast as he 

ts better,” said Miss Rickstack, and Alice 

overed over and handled the pretty toys 
with a true little housewife’s lovingness and 





a blunt point, and full right front lapped 


dainty touch, 





“Now, will you keep house fifty years ago 
or twenty years ago, or to day?’ the Red 
(QJueen was asking as Janeturned away, to go 


would be free for, and to 
watch and listen through the critical hours 
upon whichso much was hanging 

As she came in at the little lower gate, she 
saw a stranger at the front door. A _ gentle- 
man. He had just dropped the written card 


mack to duties she 


from his fingers and was laying hand upon 


the bell-knob. 

“If you please, sir!’ called Jane, hurriedly, 
making her way toward the piazza end across 
the grass. The visitor turned and walked to 
ward her, meeting her at the side steps. ‘I 
don't think—’’? and then she canght her 
breath. The two looked at each other. 

“Doctor Hansell!’ said the girl to herself; 
spelling the name mentally, as she always 
did, with two I's. 

“J. Gl” ejaculated Doctor Hans, also men- 
tally, without any question of orthography, 
or fact. 


There she stood, in what might have been 


the identical soft gray dress, a blue veil tied 
over the fawn-brown hair lying in the same 
little feathery locks upon the clear, 
brow. And there was he, the same strong, 
upright, manly figure, lifting his hat to her as 
he had done that long ago morning in the old 
Bay Line station house; the same kindly, 
courteous look, dwelling as it had done then 
upon the face uplifted to him; a gleam of sur- 
prised recognition added, which she could well 
see, and to which her own eyes involuntarily 
answered, 

Several confused ideas were flitting through 
the Doctor's head. Could he have mistaken 
the house? This girl,—J. G.,—belonged here, 
evidently,—-a strange coincidence! (Question, 
relief, perplexity, fear and pleasure, all had 
time in a single instant to complicate them- 
selves in features capable of most swift and 
delicate differencing of expression. 

Jane waited, She could notsay now what 
she had begun, of refusal or inquiry. It was 
for Dr. Hansell to make his own demand, 

Seyond that involuntary glance, neither 
claimed anything. 
mediate precedence. 

“Ts this—I beg pardon 
house?’ came the question. 

“Yes. And you see there is sickness.” 

“I see. Severe? Who is it?’ The words 
were of telegraphic brevity. The face was in 
tent upon hers for the answer. 


Mrs. Sunderland's 


“Not desperate. Hopeful, I think. 
Rick.” Jane replied, with as instant preci- 
sion, 


“Tell her lam here. Doctor —,’’ he paused 
slightly, hesitating whether to be so abrupt, 

“T know. Doctor Hansell,” said Jane 
Gregory. It will not hurt her. She will be 
glad. Will you wait here a moment? I do not 
go into the front of the house at all. I have 
charge of Alice. I will send some one.” 
With which concise explanation she left: him 
in some unsuspected surprise, and took her 
swift way to the staircase entrance and to 
communication from above with Aunty. 

Then it all came to him as he stood there. 
The “White Queen” of Gretel’s letter. This 
was she. ‘That she should also be J. G., and 
why she should have called him Dr. Hansell, 
were points to be put aside and thought of 
later. A moment more, and he was in the 
house; a fleet step was on the stair; a voice, 
hushed, yet keen with joy, cried, 
Oh, Hans! This is God’s sending! How —? 
But that was how!” And Margaret bad her 
urms about his neck. 

“T was in Chicago, and just ran on, 
letine come right up.” 


Now 


sweet 


Little 


“Hans! | 


| 


A graver matter had im- | 
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Children 





become listless, fretful, without ener- 
gy, thin and weak. But you can for- 
tify them and build them up, by the 
use of 


SCOTT'S 
EMULSION 


OF PURE COD LIVER OIL AND 
HYPOPHOSPHITES 
Of Lime and Soda, 
They will take it readily, for it is al- 
most as palatable as milk. And it 
should be remembered that AS A PRE- 
VENTIVE OR CURE OF COUGHS OB COLDS, 
IM BOTH THE OLD AND YOUNG, IT I8 
UNEQUALLED, Avoid substitutions offered. 
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MIGROBE KILLER 


Cures All Diseases. 


To claim to cures all diseases, mzy at first glance 
seem very absurd: but after reading our pamphlet, 
giving a history of the Micobe Killer, explaining the 
gerin theory of disease, and reading our testimonials 
which prove conclusively there is no disease it will 
not cure, the truth of our assertion becomes clear, 
No person suffering from any blood, chronic or con 


tagious disease should let a day pass without getting 


| city. Agents wanted everywhere. 


} 
| 


| 





| 
| 
| 


That night Rick was out of imminent dan- | 


yer; but Margaret had the sickness. “In time; 
only just in time,’ she said, with fresh 
thanksgiving, resigning Rick into his uncle's 
hands, and giving herself up to be cared for. 

Dr. Griffith telegraphed to his comrade in 
Sunnywater, und stayed on in Ascutney 
Street. 

(Continued next month.) 





a GARMENTS GUARANTEED TO FIT 
Ny PERFECT WITHOUT TRYINGON. 
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p by return mail full descriptive 
circulars of MOODY'S NEW TAIL- 
4 OR SYSTEM OF DRESS CUTTING. 
* Any lady of ordinary intelli- 
gence can easily and quickly 
learn to cut and make any gar- 
ment, inany style to any meas- 
jure for lady or child. Address 


MOODY & CO. CINCINNATI, O. 
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The Famous Plymouth Rock Pants, 


f youcannotreach one 
‘ of our branch stores, or 
ands there is no local agent in 
your town, write us at 
once (at Boston), and we 
will forward you, free, 30 
samples of our latest nov- 
elties as well as quiet 
patterns in men’scloth, 
with self-measurement 
blanks, the results of 
which we guarantee to 
be satisfactory or money 
refunded. Agents waut- 
ed in every town and 
village in U. 8., where 
we have none now to 
take ordersfor our fam- 
ous goods cut to order. 
Our reputation secures 
your first order and that 
FIRST ORDER secures 
you @ steady customer 
every time. 















s bag tyre \ oT Pants, $3 to 85.25; Suits, 
. 0 $21; Over- 
coats, $10.25 to 820. MAUMEE AZ 
If you_ don’t know who 
we are,look in any com- 
mercial agency, or write 
to any or business firm 
(except clothiers and tail- 
ors) in any of these cities, 

PLYMOUTH ROCK PANTS CO. 
AUVDRESS ALL MAIL TO 
Headquarters: 11 to17 Eliot Street. 
Annex: 695 Washington Street, 

nd 18 pommer Btroe : ae 

: wa; : enn. 
Avenue, Washington, D. C22 Adams St. cago, 
Ill.; 914 Main St., Richmond, Va.; 225 E. Baltimore 
8t., Baltimore, Md.; 110 Canal St., New Orleans: 
404 Montgomery St., ontgomery, Aia.; 39 Whitehall 
St., Atlan 5 Ga-3 Burnside Building, Worcester, 
pam Bh ge Howey poet Spin oid, aes; 198 West- 
s9 ence, R. I.; Register - 
ing, New Haven, Conn. p — 





and reading this interesting book, which will be given 
away or mailed free. The gentlemen connected wiih 
this company are well-known business men of this 
j Address, 


The WM, RADAM MICROBE KILLER CO. 


54 Sixth Avenue, New York City. 
1005 Arch St., Phila. Pa. 


HAVE YOU CATARRH? 
ARE YOU GOING INTO CONSUMPTION? 


Do You Have Asthma? 

, By means of the PiLLow- 
NWI; INstacer, sufferers in every 
. part of the land have been 
t cured of the above diseases, 
¢ and many who were for years 
afflicted are now strong and 
J # well. The Pittow-INHALEK 

= is apparentl only a pill: w, 
eee ay liquid medicines 
that are harmless (tar, carbolic acid, iodine, etc.) it gives 
off an atmosphere which you breathe a// night (or about 
cight hours), whilst taking ordinary restinsleep, ‘There 
are no pipes or tubes, as the medicine is contained in 
concealed reservoirs, and the healing atmosphere arising 
from it envelops the head. It is perfectly simple in its 
workings, and can be used by a child with absolute 
safety. Medicine for the reservoirs goes with each 
INHALER, ready for use. The wonderful and simple 
power of the PrLtow-INHALEx is in the long-continued 


application. You breathe the 
healing vapor continuously 
CATARRH. 
BRONCHITIS. 









and at a time when ordina- 
rily the cavities of the nose 
and bronchial tubes become 
engorged with mucus, and 
catarrh, throat and lung dis 
eases make greatest progress 
From the very first night the 
passages are clearer and the inflammation is less. The 
cure is sure, and reasonably rapid. 

“ Rev. Dra. J. T. Duryea, of Boston, writes: ‘‘]really think the 
Pittow-Inuacer is a very great hit, and the man who made it 
deserves the gratitude of all sufferers. I never slept more soundly, 
and my voice is better since using it.’ 

Rev. J. BR. Danvorrm, 2030 Wallace St., Philadelphia, says 
he received great benefit from the use of the PILtow-lNHALER 
for Bronchial troubles, and cordially recommends it. 

Wm. C. Carrer, M.D., Norfolk, Va.,a physician in regular 
practice, says: ‘‘ I believe the Pittow-InHacer to be the best 
thing for the relief ag cure of Lung Troubles that I have ever 
seen or heard of.” 

Mr. R. D. McManiGat, of the firm of McManigal & Morley 
Miners and Shippers, Logan, Ohio. writes: “I suffered fifteen 
years with Catarrh of the throat. I bought a Prttow-Inuacen, 
and after four months’ use of it my throat is entirely cured.” 


Send for Descriptive Pamphlet and Testimonials. 
THE PILLOW-INHALER CO., ‘ 
1520 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


CONSUMPTION. 
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FACE POWDER 
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From the charming little CINDERELLA in the 
“CRYSTAL SLIPPER.” 
30STON 'THEATRE, Oct. 4, 1888. 
Ben Levy, Esq., 44 West st. 
N all mv travels [have always endeavored to find 
your LABLACHE FACE POWDER, and I must 
certainly say that itis the best Powderin the market 
I have used it for the past 10 years,*and can safely ad 
vise all ladies to use no other. Sincerely yours. 
MARGUERITE FISH. 
The Lablache Face Powder is the purest and only 
perfect toiletpreparation in use, It purifies and beauti- 
fies the complexion. Mailed to any address on receipt 
of 25 2-cent stamps. BEN LEVY & CO., French 
Perfumers, 34 West st., Boston. Mass. 


7A BIRD 


The Great Secret of 
the Hartz Mountain,Ge: 
will restore the song of 
vent their ailments and SS 
condition. It makescanari \R 
shedding feathers, Sent by 
lde. Sold by all drugel 
Bird Food Co., 400} 









Bird Book free. 


sts. — 
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A THREE YEAR OLD’S IDEA OF KISSES. 
By Fannie L. FANCHER 


I showered upon his dimpled cheeks 
Sly kisses by the score, 

Then hugged my darling to my heart, 
And stole some twenty more. 

He did not murmur or oppose; 

But still, and passive laid, 

In thoughtful mood, he asked me then : 
“Of what are kisses made?” 

“fT cannot tell you, precious one, 

Just make a few yourself, 

Perhaps you then can answer dear 

Your query, you sweet elf.” 

Up came two ruby, rosy lips, 

On neck, and cheek, and brow, 

He wade some kisses; then said [, 

“Ah can’t you answer now 7” 

With thoughtful mein, and winning smile, 
Ile turned his eyes above, 

‘Then said, “Why Mamma dear, I fink, 
They re made, just made of love.” 


TALKS WITH THE DOCTOR. 


By Laury MacHennry. 
ABOUT CHILDREN’S CLOTHING &c. 


| noticed a dear little lad a few days ago—per- 

haps three years old—beautifully dressed as 
fur as expensive and fancy clothes went, but I 
madeup my mind that his motherought to have 
a good “talking to,’’—indeed his father too, for 
in my opinion every father should consider it 
his duty and privilegeto look after the comfort 


and health of his litthe ones and to help his | 


partner by suggestions 

But what vexed me was the condition of 
this poor baby’s “underpinnings.” The little 
feet were in dainty slippers—tlen came little 
socks just above his ankles—then the little 
bare legs completely decorated with mosquito 
bites ! Poor little fellow—how he suflered 
und such unnecessary suffering too! But this 
is the least baneful of the effects of this barba 
rous fashion of dressing children. 

Did you ever think that perhaps it is cold ? 
Did you ever think that perhaps you are 
training up your child in the way he should 
vo to reach bronchitis, indigestion, rheuma 
tisin &e ? 
bare arms and low neck fashions as cruel and 
barbarous. You say itis not cold? that you 
only dress the children so during very warm 
weather, and then only in the hottest part of 
the day ? 

You may mean well—you may intend this, 
but either you forget or neglect, or else the 
nurse does, for I see them around in the early 
evening, and | have noticed them in the cool 
breeze that comes afier a shower. Satisfy 


yourself, Select some secluded spot out- 


doors, and take off your boots and stockings | 


and expose your bare limbs to the air—to 
your knees—not for a minute or so but for as 
long as your child stands it. 

Then remember that no matter how delicate 
you nay be, you are from two to ten times as 
strong as your three year old baby. 

You say that only a few generations ago the 
children used to go exposed—necks and legs 
much morethan they do now? I believe it. 


One need only compare the death rate among | 
children now, with that of fifty years ago, to | 


be convinced that some changes for the better 


are going on. | 


Now you may depend upon this 
can afford this waste of heat. 

The very same supply of nerve force which 
is drawn upon for breathing is drawn upon 
for digestion. The same reservoir is tapped 
for circulating the blood, and we have this 
same nerve force for producing the animal 
heat. 

Now don’t you see that if we take too much 
of to-day’s supply of this force to keep up the 
animal heat, we will surely run short with 
some of the other functions? 

For instance. we have a large factory heated 
by steam from the same boiler which supplies 
steam forthe engine which runs the machine- 
ry. Suppose on a cold day we open all the 
windows, and turn all the steam into the 
radiators for heating. What is the conse- 
quence ? Why the engine stops for want of 
Steam. What is the remedy ? 

We must get another and larger boiler 
make more steam and leave the windows open ! 

In our baby’s case, we use the nerve force 
to keep up the necessary heat, and the de- | 
partment of digestion in his fearful and won- | 
derful little establishment runs on short al- 
lowance, and then comes constipation (some- 
times diarrhea) and all sorts of trouble, and 
1 firmly believe that every one of these 
children ailments’’ have an effect in a greater 
or less degree upon the health and general 
comfort of the “grown up child.” 

Better not mind the fashion. Let baby’s 
Stockings come away up over his knees and 
fasten to elastics from his waist. 


no child 


And I want to include too, the | 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


A FEW MEDICAL HINTS. 


V ERILY the wholecountry isin pain! Every 

other letter I receive from the JouRNAL 
readers contains a description of a “pain,” or 
“gripe” or “colic’’ or * stitech,”"—and a request 
for a remedy. 

Well, [don’t know anything better than a 
hot application, hot, hotter, hottest, in pro- 
portion to the severity of the pain. Mustard 
plasters hold their own, and you won't find 
any thing much better. Here is an excellent 
plan, however, if you want something handy, 
Take a piece of good flannel and soak it well 
in Essence of Jamaica Ginger. Heat it dry, 
and cut it into pieces about four by six inches, 
and put them where you can get them readily 
when a combination of small boy and a green 
apple are “making the night hideous.” 

Dip a piece quickly into water (cold or warm, ) 
squeeze it out nearly dry, and then apply it 
flat over theseat of pain. It will answer the oc- 
casion every time as well as a full grown 
mustard plaster. 

In case of diarrhwa I pin my faith terres- 
trial, to two things: 

First, the old “Sun Cholera Mixture” —every 
druggist has it; second—a flannel bandage. 

For children or adults, make a broad band- 


jage of woolen flannel, long énough to go two 


or three times around the body, and wide 
enough to cover the abdomen well. Wrap it 
smoothly and snugly around and pin it tight 
with three safety pins. Wear it until the 
trouble is all gone, then two or three days 
longer to insure aga‘nst a return of the malady, 
for these returns are usually worse than the 
first attack. Be careful about taking it off, or 
you may take cold from the sudden change, 

By the way—do you have trouble about 

| keeping the children covered in bed during 
cold weather? 

Put them in bags! Make good big flannel 
bags—large enough so that the child will not 
feel confined at all, and with a drawing string 
to fasten them around the neck then let 
them kick away, and you can sleep soundly, 

| without fear of croup, colds or earache. 


THE EVIL OF FRIGHTENING BABIES. 


'* seems almost incredible that a word upon 
| this subject should be necessary, for who 
lthat is endowed with common sense could be 
| yuilty of frightening a dear littleinnocent baby? 
| Yet there are persons blessed with native com- 
lmon sense who thoughtlessly frighten babies 
to see them jump and catch for their breath, 
then laugh and clap their hands. And it is 
(for all such that this article is penned, and I 
; would that it might meet the eye of every 
mother in the land. 

Ina family where the “baby” was sixteen 
years of age, a veritable, new-born baby boy 
was hailed with genuine delight. From the 
day—I had almost said the hour-—of his ad- 
|yent, he was continually in some one’s arms, 
tossed, trotted, hugged and kissed. Each yirl 
as she came in from her work must take baby, 
and when the father came from the store, he 

must of course take his only boy, and thus, 
awake or asleep, he was caught up for a frolic 
day and night. Naturally nervous, continued 
wakefulness only tended to increase the 
trouble, and it was not long before he was un- 


able to sleep save by fits and starts, till the 


entire family had retired for the night. 

When baby was five months old they con- 
ceived the inhuman idea of going up behind 
him, placing their hands over his eyes and bark- 
ing like a doyvin his ears. At first he was thor- 
| oughly frightened and would ery; soon, how- 


I5 





WALKING ALONE. 


By Nevur K. KEe.ioae. 
She stood alone upon the nursery floor, 
In the soft beauty of her one bright year, 
| And took a faltering step, then one step more, 
| And then—the baby laugh was sweet to hear 





She held her sunny head so proudly high, 
So swift the wee feet moved, in novel way, 
That soon she stumbled with a frightened cry, 
When—safe within my neighboring arms 


= _ = = peewee 


BABY’S FINGERS AND TOES. 


‘| _ twenty little digits and pedal ap- 

pendages of baby’s do require a deal of 
looking after, else they may cause much suffer- 
ing. 

The tiny nails break and tear so easily they 
need a close watch kept over them that no 
sharp little point is left to cruelly scratch 
baby’s face, or to stab and goad the tender 
flesh of adjacent toes. 

It is not always colicy pains that make 





she lay. 


She turned, when conscious of my fond em- 
brace, 
And met the look of tender calm I bent 
Upon her,—then the tiny changeful face 
Grew winsome with a smile of sweet content. 





| Ah, so it is when older ones would go 
| Unaided by a higher strength,—they fall; 
Yet after sense of fright, of sorrow, lo! 
| ‘They feel beneath, the arm which shelters all. 
| Then slowly learn, though each misstep bring 
pain, 
And pain seem close, yet God is closer still ; 
And when they seek his loving face again 
They glimpse the beauty of his perfect will. 


-“e- 


HOW TO CURE RED-RASH. 


By A PracticaL Famity Docror. 


Ferd this time every winter there occurs 

all over large sections of eur country a 
frightful disease which has sent shivering sen- 
sations through the veins of many a mother. 
It is frightful not because of its fatality but by 
its close resemblance to more dangerous forms 
of disease. 

The little folks are the principal sufferers, 
although almost any age from infaney to 
manhood is liable to be attacked, but like all 
the exanthems or diseases which break out 
on the skin, the liability decreases with the 
age of the child. 

The little one after playing all day as usual, 
suddenly, towards night, begins to droop and 
becomes feverish later on. Perhaps after bed 
time, the fever gets hotter and a bright red 
rash makes its appearance which resembles 
scarlet fever so much that it strikes terror to 
the mother’s heart and sleep flies from her 
eyes. Inthe morning there will frequently 
be found some soreness of the throat, and the 


the neck enlarged like kernels. They can in 
most instances be plainly felt under the skin. 
The rash or eruption is of a bright red color 
covering nearly the whole body but thickest 
on the face, breastand arms, where it runs to- 
gether making the skin of a continuous bright 
red color insome places, while in others it isin 
small circumscribed patches oreven “splotches”’ 
such as every one is familiar with in measles, 
Now the fever, the bright red eruption, and 
especially if there is much soreness of throat, 
immediately suggest to the mind that dreaded 
disease of childhood,—searlet feyer with all 
its horrid sequels and alas too often death. 
This disease is apt to occur epidemically so 
that whole villages or sections are full of it, 
|} It is called by medical men Red-rash, 
| German measles, and Rotheln. Many call it 
Roseola, but that is a misnomer. 
can soon relieve the anxiety its outbreak oc- 
casions by a little quiet reflection. You may 
know it from scarlet fever by the rash having 





ever, he learned that when the hands were} more open places between the patches of it, 


| placed over his eyes.a screech or bark was to fol- 


low, and partially prepared for it, would jump | tinuous red and has not those pin-point dots | 
nearly outof hisskin,and then laugh till he was | of white mixed through it which resemble so 
Then, if, 


| thoroughly exhausted. Many times the fami- 
ly physician assured them that more sleep and 
} quiet were necessary, and that if such inhu- 
man treatment was persisted in, serious con- 
| sequences might be expected. 


hands over his eyes and try to imitate the 
|bark of the girls, which seemed so cute and 
cunning that the doctor's warning was forgot- 
ten, andthe “amusement” continued till one 
bright day in Spring when he did not wake 
as usual, and on taking him from his crib, to 


}spasm. For many days he lay in a dark 
ened room, passing, with brief respites. from 
one convulsion to another, till it seemed that 
the little rigid form with its distorted feeand 


know them again. 

The best medical skill and nursing obtain- 
able were employed, but for days it seemed 
that it must prove unavailing. The house 
was hushed to grave-like stillness, yet even 
the light foot-fall of slippered feet on the soft 
carpet would cause a contraction of the 
muscles, and a look of intense pain would 
spread over the little wasted face, and for 
hours thereafter he tossed in his crib throw- 
ing his arms above his head and moaning. 
Gradually the intervals between the spasms 


lengthened, and one day the old doctor glad- | 


dened their hearts by assuring them that the 
crisis was past and there was a chance of re- 
covery. 
chill to every heart when he said so slowly 
and with such emphasis, “He will live, but do 
not look forward to any brilliant future for 
him; if he attain mediocrity be thank ful.” 

And then the full meaning of his words burst 
upon them with crushing force. There was 
no need to ask the cause, his prophetic words 
of months before came back to them with 
vivid distinctness. 

After long weeks of convalescence, it was 
found that baby’s mind was unimpaired but— 
one limb was paralyzed. Electricity was ap- 
plied, at first with no apparent benefit; long 
continued treatment however, very slowly 
brought feeling to it but not an ability to use 
it like the other one. Time, it is hoped, will 
restore it to its normal vigor, and wholly ob- 


\literate the effects of the cruel and wicked | 


folly of those having him in charge. And to 


the horror of them all, he was found in a} 


His next words, however, strucs a! 


j}and where it does run together it is one con- 


| much the color of a boiled lobster. 
' the throat is examined, instead of the intense, 
almost dusky red of scarlet fever covering the 
whole throat the redness is much milder and 


After a while! disposed to be in blotches and patches. 
baby would place his own little fat dimpled | 


Again in Rotheln or red-rash, the fever rare- 
ly lasts but a few hours, the night at most, 
except in very bad cases and the child is soon 
| ready to engage in its usual play. It may be, 
and often is, confounded with measles, particu- 
larly when the rash occurs in blotches and 
small patches, but it will be noticed that even 


ease, that the patches are smoother and have 
| not the copper like color, and most certain of 
jall, the running of the eyes and nose, the 


| coughing and all the catarrhal symptoms of | own supply of pin-money. 
staring eyes never could come back to life, or | 


measles are absent. The old writers used to 
speak of a kind of measles called “Rubeola 
sine catarrho;’ which was no doubt some- 
thing of this kind. Itis also likely that an 
lattack of this disease followed by regular 
measles in the course of a few months ac- 
| counts for so many people having seen a child 
have measles twice In one year. Red-rash is 
| both contagious and epidemic. 
| The management of a case of this kind is 
| very simple, as it will get well itself in from 
| one to four days. While the fever lasts a little 
| Sweet Spiritsof Nitre in ice water makes a 
cooling drink, or better, in iced lemonade. If 
lthe rash is so abundant as to canse itching 
| or burning, it may be rubbed with cocoa butter 
or scorched buckwheat or rye flour, in those 
places where it seems necessary. The most | 
| Important thing to be careful of, is the ex- 
| posure of the child to drafts of air orcold for a 
|few days after the eruption dies out. Like 
all eruptive diseases, if it has been atall severe 
the skin desquamates or loses its outer cover- 
ing in scales. This may not be noticeable to 
the mother, but it takes place all the same and 
| makes the child liable totake cold easily and 
bring on more serious trouble even going so 
| far as to affect the kidneys. Hence a child 
|should always be carefully protected from 
' cold for a week or more after itis well. The 
extreme prevalence of Red-rash or Rotheln 
lover a large section of our country every 
|winter and spring, and the burdensome 
|anxiety it so often causes to those not ac- 
quainted with its harmlessness, have led us to 
write of it, rather than its fatality, or any 


| 


them it will prove a life lesson dearly learned.| great importance it has among the many 


Essie M. Howe. 


forms of disease of children. 


little lymphatic glands along the “leaders” of 


Any one} 


in those causes which most resemble that dis- | 


baby scream and kick. May be, he is suffer- 
ing from a vicious little dagger of a toe nail 
that with every squirm of the active foot, 
gives a torturing prod into its neighbor. 

Twice, at least, after one of our babies had 
cried itself to sleep with pain or worriment 
that I could not find to relieve, hard as I tried, 
I discovered a long hair tightly withed about 
a strangled toe, cruelly cuttii.g into the sensi- 
tive flesh. 

Another time, we found a sharp edged bit 
of achip—clinging, probably, to the turned 
sock when baby was dressed that moryging— 
wedged between two pink toes, jamming them 
till they had blistered. No wonder baby had 
had a worrisome day. 

“IT don’t see where my baby finds so many 
pins on which to scratch herself!’ a young 
mother once said to us, again anxiously scru- 
tinizing her clothing for the pin point she be- 
lieved had so savagely drawn blood in several 
places on her child’s face. 

We looked at her baby's fingers and found 
just what we suspected, a needle-like nail 
point that had done the hurt. 

As baby grows older and boots take the 
place of soft wool socks, care must be given 
that the fast growing little feet are not cramp- 
ed by too small boots. Even dainty kid can 
goadingly pinch and chafe the tender flesh, 
and if the boot is too short, barbarously 
double the flexible, halpless toes in under 
themselves, causing baby much wailing dis- 
tress, which we in our ignorance, try to re- 
lieve with generous doses of castor oil and cat- 
nip tea. 

A creeping child is apt to wound its hands 
with slivers from floor or furniture, and they 
should often be examined. Only yesterday, 
our baby crept to me crying as though hurt. 
I took her into my lap and looked her over, 
knees and wrists as well as hands, and found 
in one pink palm, the sharp point ofa splinter. 

With a long, cold winter at our heels, con- 
stant watchful care we mothers must give, 
else our little creepers and toddlers will suffer 
with their quickly chilled hands and feet. We 
must keep them up from the floor and its 
strata of cold air as much as possible, and 
whatever else of the work goes, we will take 
time to keep baby warm and comfortable. 

CLARISSA POTTER. 




















MOTHERS 


put stiff corsets on their 

CROWINC CHILDREN? 
We beg of you don't do it but 
BE SURE TO DSENSE 
CORSET WAISTS. 
\THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
eat for Health, Eco- 
nomy and ieauty. 

Burtons at front in- 

stead of CLASPS. 

RG BucKELE at hip 
for Hose supporters, 
Tape-fastened But- 
tons—won't pull off, 
Cord-Edge Button 
Holes—-won't wear out 


FIT ALL AGES— 
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Nie Infants to Adults, 
ml J Sold by Leading 
a RETAILERS 
Id every where. 





Send for Circular, 

















| ; FERRIS BROS., 

| = Manufacturers, 

| LQ Ve 341 BROAOWAY, 
Ly NEW YORK. 


WHOLESALE WESTERN AGENTS. 


TO THE LADIES. 


good wife, daughter or sister is always on 
| the outlook for any article that will save the 
‘| money and temper of her gentlemen relatives, 
and by so doing, she is very apt to increase her 
Collars and cuffs 
} are among the greatest sources of annoyance 
and expense. They wear out quickly, cheap 
ithe b won't last, every washing brings even 





| MARSHALL FIELD & Co., CHicaco, 





| 


the best piece nearer to its end. Collars and 
cuffs made of LINENE, while neat and stylish 
| save this trouble and expense. If you can't 
purchase them at your dealer’s, send six cents 
| for a sample set of coilars and cuffs, with illus- 
trated catalogue free, and you will quickly see 

tauecir advantages. The address is: 

THE REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., 

27 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass. 


WARD ROBE Complete. 
New im- proved styles, Perfect fit, In- 
fants outfit, 20 patterns, joc. short clothes 


20 pat. 50c, with kind, am’t mat’r'l required and illus- 
trations of garments, New Health Wardrobe same 
price. New England Pattern Co,. 8 Poultney, Vt. 


TEV’! HEALTH WARDROBE, 
INFAN i WO New style baby’s outfit 20 patterns 


50c, Short clothes 20 pat. 50c. directions, kind, amount 
material required. Mrs. F. EB. Phillips, Keene, N.H 


‘GRIFFIN MACHINE. 


s All its Competitors. It works either rags or 
Reade Simple, Durable, and Easy to Ogorate. 
rice, by mail, Plain, $05 ckel Plated, 
1.60. atisfaction Cuaranteed or moncy 
refunded. Send for Circulars. Agents Wanted, 
C.W.GRIFFIN & CO., Franklin Falls, N.H. 


SELF-THREADING NEEDLES 
Iivery Lady W Them. 







ants 
hread will not pull out, or cut in the eye; can be 
threaded in the dark or by a blind personin an instant, 

orks just the same as a common needle, Never was an ariicie 
that seils like it. Everybody buysit. Ladics all admireit, Reo 
ommendsitself, Most uxcful convenient article ever invented.— 
Any lady sending 12 cents and this notice, who will show our 
paper to her friends, we will send our beautiful Maga- 

zine thrie months aud ome package Needles, post- 

paid. Address 

CIAL VISITOR, Box 3139, Boston, 
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HE catalogues of the florists 
are coming in thick and 
fast, and every one of them 
rouses a longing for sum- 
mer in the heart of the 
flower lover and. straight- 
way he or she sets about 
the pleasant, if perplexing, 
task of selecting seed for 
next summer's garden, 

Let me give you a few 
hints to help you in mak- 
ing a selection. _Do not} 
put in many of the ‘‘novel- 

These are generally much more expen- 


ties.”’ 
sive than ordinary seeds, and you have no 
means of knowing whether you are getting 


the worth of your money or not. Of course 
the florist will attach a glowing description 
to them, and from reading that you will feel 
sure that you ought to order a few, but,—take 
the descriptions in the catalogues with a lib- 
eral grain of allowance. The florist calculates 
to sell his wares the same as a dry-goods’ 
merchant does, and his way of bringing them 
before your attention in a manner calculated 
to coax you into buying is to describe them in 
as attractive terms as possible,and I am very 
sorry to say that some florists who ought to 
be ashamed of themselves do not confine 
themselves strictly to the truth in givinga 
description of a plant. They must havea 
very strong imaginative faculty, and it must 
be greatly excited when these descriptions are 
written, if they consider that they are giving | 
anything like a truthful description. If a 
“novelty” is worth growing, a year or two will 
prove its merits. You can afford to wait for 
that to be found out. If it has really no mer- 
it, you will not be likely to find anything 
about it in the catalogue after the first year or 
two. Let those who have plenty of money 
to spend experiment with the novelties, while 
you invest in such kinds as you know to be 
good. 


A Garden of Brilliant Colors. 


Do you wantsomething that wil] makea bril- 
liant show? Then obtain Petunia and Phlox. 
These two are among the best all-the-season 
bloomers we have. They begin to bloom 
early, give a great profusion of flowers, and 
continue to bloom until frost comes, if the 
old branches are cut off. Ifseed is allowed to 
form, you cannot expect to have many flowers 
during the latter part of the season. Ten- 
Week Stock, or Gillyflower, as our grand- 
mothers used to call it, is a good summer and 
autumn’bloomer. It is fine for cutting, having 
long and slender spikes of double, fragrant 
flowers. A portion of the plants will give 
single flowers. These can be pulled up and 
thrown away. Pansies, of course, will in- 
cluded in the list, as everybody wants them. 
Sweet Peas will be required in every garden 
where beautiful and fragrant flowers are 
wanted. Nothing is finer for use in vases. If 
you want a background for low-growing 
pints, try Zinnias. These come in very bril- 

iant colors, and are quite as effective for show 
as the miniature Dahlias. They bloom stead- 
ily till frost comes. Asters should be in every 

, 43 we have no other fall-blooming 
flower which equals them. If you have a 
place for a low bed where ‘you wouldlike a 
good deal of brilliant color, you will do well 
to select the Portulaca. It is a veritable vege- 
table salamander, standing the hottest sun 


,cept those near the top. 


of vines for the porch or the window, ge- 
Morning Glories or the searlet climbing beant 
which, for brilliance, is quite equal to the Ge, 
ranium. For edging beds, use Candytuft or 
Sweet Alyssum or Mignonette. You will 
want some of the latter for its fragrance, if vou 
do not care to make an edging of it. 

Balsams are easily grown and very beauti- 
ful, and you will have to include a paper or 
two of them in your list. If you have room 
for more, put down the Dianthus Chinensis, 
and Celosia orCockscomb. Both are showy 
and good. Andif you have omitted Calliop- 
sis, make a postseript and order at least a 
package of this charming flower. It is one of 
the most showy on the list, and nothing is 
finer than to see a large bed of it in a position 
where its maroon and golden flowers show to 
good advantage above its delicate foliage 


How to Have a Cheap Garden. 


rhe one great mistake that most persons 
make in selecting seeds is, they select more 
than they can take care of, or have room for 
You want enough to fill your little garden 
and to occupy what time you have to devote 
to it, but nomore. Club with your neigh 
bors, and when the seeds come, divide them, 
in this way you will make the expense light 
er, you will be able to get a larger variety, and 
you will have all the you want, but 
none to waste, as might be the case if you 
were to get the whole package for yourself. 
Though there is noreason why a seed should 
be wasted, for there are always persons in 
every neighborhood who would like to grow 
flowers, but cannot afford to buy seed. Rather 
Give to them what you do not care to use 


seeds 


A Perpetual Blooming Flower. 


Among all our house plants none are better 
adapted to the amateur'’s wants than the Abu- 
tilon, Itis what might be called a perpetual 
bloomer. Itis true that some varieties do not 
bloom so profusely as the Geranium, but the 
steady succession of flowers more than makes 
up for what it lacks in quantity. The new 
varieties seem inclined to be much more flor- 
iferous than the old sorts. Among the best of 
the new kindsis A. yvrandiflora, aa illustra- 
tion of which is given herewith. The cut 
gives a better idea of the habit of the plant 
and the appearance of a well-grown specimen 
than any verbal description. It has a profu- 
sion of rich, dark green foliage, something 
lacking heretofore in many kinds, and against 
this foliage its bright yellow flowers are thrown 
out in fine contrast. It seems covered with 
golden bells when at its fullest bloom. It re- 
quires the sametreatment as the older sorts. 
A little judicious pinching back now and then 
to induce bushiness and make the plant com- 
pact is about all the treatment necessary to 
secure a good plant if you give it a rich soil 
and plenty of sunshine and about the same 
amount of water that you give a Geranium. 
If you want to grow it as a tree, let the main 
stalk grow to the height of three feet before 
pinching off the top. Several branches will 
start along the stalk. Keep all rubbed offex- 
When they have 
grown five or six inches, pinch the ends of 
them off, and keep up this pinching process 
;until you have at least a dozen branches 

started near the top of the stalk to form a 
head for your proposed tree. It is absolutely 
necessary to persevere in this until you have 
as many branches as you want if you want a 
| fine plant, as it is the tendency of the Abuti- 
lon to extend a few branches to a great 
| length it left to follow out its own inclinations 
| rather than to become bushy, and if you do 
| not give your plants the requisite care at the 
| proper time they become straggling, awkward 
| Specimens which no amount of subsequent 
| care can bring into good shape. 
If you prefer a shrubby plant, with branch- 
es from the bottom, you must begin the 
| pinching-in process while the plant is small. 
Nip off the top when the main stalk is not 
|more than six inches high. Branches will 
| start at every leaf. Let them grow the same 
| as you would if you were making a head for a | 
tree-shaped plant, and then pinch them back 
to secure more branches. I consider a sbrub- 
by plant preferable to one trained as a tree, | 
but tastes differ, and many would prefer the | 
tree. Ifthe treatment outlined is persevered | 
in the Abutilon is one of the most tractable of 
all plants, but it must be kept well in hand | 
while growing, in order to secure good results. | 

This plant is seldom attacked by any kind 
of insect, and this makes it a valuable one for | 
ordinary window culture. It stands dry air) 
better than most plants.—better than any otb- | 
er plant, in fact, except the Geranium,—and | 
does not suffer very much from frequent 
changes of temperature. 


The Double Bouvardia, 


| 





Quite a little flurry of excitement was cre- | among all the imported kinds? 
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single sorts, But athorough test of the new 
candidates for popular favor has convinced us 
that while they may not be more beautiful 
than the single kinds, they are equally as fine, 
and that no collection of these fine plants is 
complete without a few varieties of the double 
ones. They are as free bloomers as the old 
sorts, and I think the flowers last longer. The 
colors are about the same, On account of the 
greater number of petals in a flower, the truss 
does not have that thin look characteristic of 
some varieties of the single sorts, 

The Bouvardia is one of our best winter 
bloomers, provided it can be given a warm 
corner Where there is plenty of strong light, 
which need not necessarily be direct sunshine, 
It will not do well in acool place. It may 
live through a winter there, but it will not 
give youa flower. Ina window where Gera- 
niums flourish on the sill, this plant will gen- 
erally do well, if given a piace abont midway 
up the window. It is a plant which is pretty 
sure to be attacked by all kinds of insects. 
The green louse loves to work on it, and the red 
spider seems to owe it a grudge, and the mealy 
bug takes up his quarters among its leaves as 
if it belonged to him. If you want good 
plants, you must keep these pests down. Syr- 
inge the louse with Sulpho-Tobacco Soap wa- 
ter, and dip the plants in water to rout the red 
spider, and apply the kerosene emulsion 
spoken of in the January number for the ben- 
elit of the mealy bug. Give about the same 
quantity of water that you give your Gerani- 
ums. 

Jn summer,turn the plants out of their pots, 
and put them in the garden beds, cutting off 
all the old top. If the plants are strong ones, 
break the roots apart. Ima short time they 
will begin to send up young shoots. Leta 
dozen or more of these grow from each crown 
When they have reached a height of two feet 
pinch off the ends of them to induce branch- 
ing. In this way you can secure a@ compuct, 
bushy plant by September, with scores of 
blooming points all over it Lift before the 
coming of frost, and set away in some cool, 
moist place for two weeks, to give the plants a 
chance to get used to the change before you 
take them into the house. 

Remove all old flowers as soon as they fade. 
A trequent cutting back of the branches in- 
duces the formation of other branches, and 
these will bear flowers, so that proper care wi!l 
secure you a constant succession of flowers all 
through the winter season, You will find 
them among the best of all flowers for small 
bouquets. They combine well with most 
others, and by themselves are especially grace- 
ful when cut with long stems. 

The best soil for this plant is one made up 
leaf-mold, turfy matter and sand, The pots 
containing them should be well drained 


A Plea for Native Plants. 


A correspondent, “D. I.,”’ writes something 
to which | am very glad to give place. 

I wish the interest of the American people 
in American plants could be aroused, I have 
but little patience with those persons who 
won't have anything in the shape of a shrub 
unless it has a great, long unpronounceable 
Latin or foreign name tacked on to it. They 
don’t care anything about the beauty of the 
plant; all they care about is havingsomething 


“imported.” I have some of our native 
shrubs growing in our little front yard that 


quite outshine any of the high-priced, long- 
named kinds growing in my neighbor's yard 
across the way. But she wouldn't have them 
because they cost nothing but a trip to the 
woods and the labor of setting out. J think 


Americans ought to take pride in bringing na- | 
; tive plants to the attention of the peop.e. We 


have got to introduce our people to these 
plants in most cases, as the majority of us 
might roam about the woods and pastures for 
months without seeing what beautiful things 
were growing there. But when we see them 
in ayard, we notice their beauty and go into 
ecstasies over them, supposing we are admiring 
something “foreign.” If we have what I call 
good sense, we don’t lose our interest in the 
plant when we are told that it has been grow- 
ing right under our noses, so to speak, all our 
lifetime, without our having noticed it, but | 
know of two or three people who resented be- 
ing trapped into expressing an admiration for 
a native shrub. 

I have always been an ardent advocate of 
our native plants, and have never failed to say 
a good word for them when I thouglit it 
would do good. If people would go into the 
woods and pastures with their eyes open, in 
search of the beautiful, and without being 
prejudiced against anything that did not come 
from abroad, they would be greatly surprised 
at the amount of beauty to be found at their 

|own doors, almost. There is the Bittersweet 


and the Ampelopsis, and the Clematis or Vir- | 


gin’s Bower,—what finer vines can you find 
And there is 


| ated by the announcement that a double va-| the Honeysuckle, both red and yellow, the 


riety of Bouvardia had been introduced. 


Sumach, the Dogwoods, the wild Roses, Gold- 


andthe dryest weather. If you want a screen |Some of us doubted an improvement on the en Rod, the Asters,—the list of really desira- 


| grow tall and spindling, and be 


ble plants is a long one. You will be surprised 
to see how many kinds there are which are 
worth a place in your garden. 

Why can’t we have a society for the encour- 
agement of an interest in native shrubs? Such 
a society might be started in every country 
neighborhood, There could be days appoint- 
ed for making trips to the woods, or the 
meadows, or the pastures, in search of desira- 
ble plants, and the pleasure to be derived 
from such trips would be worth a great deal 
in itself to all taking part init. A record 
could be kept of the kinds set out in each par- 
den, and notes made about each plant during 
the season. Atthe regular meetings of the 
society these notes could be read and com- 
pared, and this exchange of ideas and experi 
ence would be valuable. Then there might 
be flower shows at stated times, and perhaps 
little prizes offered for the best specimens of 
domesticated native plants. These meetings 
could be made extremely interesting in an in 
formal way, and great benefit could be derived 
from them. In a short time an interest would 
be aroused which would not soon die out. 
Try it, young people who live in the country, 
and let me hear your reports of success and 
failure next fall. 


February Floral Hints. 


At this season everything begins to think of 
spring, and the plants in your window will 
start into new and vigorous growth if given 
halfa chance. Stir the soil in the pots. Give 
them all the sunshine possible, and as much 
fresh airas can safely beadmitted. Shower them 
daily, and see that no insects are allowed to 
collect and work on the new shoots. Give a 
watering with liquid manure once a week at 
least,—twice is better,—to all that are making 
new wood, and repot those needing more room 
for their roots, It is quite important that 
this attention should be given now, as a shift 
later on will interfere with the growth of the 
plant fora time, and everything calculated to 
check its steady development should be 
avoided. Do what is necessary before the 
plant gets much of a start. 

Bring up your Fuchsias from the cellar and 
repot them, cutting the old branches back at 
least half, if that was not done when you put 
them away in fall. Give plenty of water, a 
good light, anda rich, well-drained soil. They 
will soon break freely all over the old) wood, 
and by March they will be covered with new 
shoots and healthy foliage. Those who per- 
sist in keeping their Fuchsias in the living 
room all winter know very little of what this 
plant is capable of doing if given a complete 
rest for three or four months. After such a 
rest it will make an astonishing growth in a 
short time, and be loaded down with flowers, 
a good share of the summer and fall; but if 
kept in the light and heat all winter it will 
weak, and 
rive but few blossoms. 


Flower-Gossip from Readers. 
Mrs. E. A. D. writes:—1I wrote you last win- 


ter, asking about the hardy Hibiscus. You 
were somewhat doubtful about its ability to 


stand our winters. I want to tell you that 
mine came through all right. Itsent up six 
shoots from the crown of the root. These 


grew about four feet high. In September they 
were covered with pink flowers, some of 
which were nine inches across. It bloomed 
about a month. I think if I had picked off 
the seed pods it would have given me more 
flowers. I think it a fine plant for use on the 
lawn. 

L. sends these pleasant words of commend. 
ation: 

The talks about flowers in Tne Lapies’ 
Home Journat are worth double the subscrip- 
tion price, and J want to tell you that I aim 
very grateful to you for your many valuable 
suggestions, by which I, in common with 
many others, have largely profited. For in- 
stance, ] have a Tea Rose, Duchess de Bra- 
brant, which I have had’ nearly three years. 
Before I knew how to treat it it produced few 
flowers, and those were not perfect. Since | 
have followed your directions it has been « 
never-failing source of pleasure to me. I in 
tend to get at least one each of the kinds you 
mention in the November number of the 
JournaL. My Heliotrope is promising grand 
things for the winter, since | moved it to a 
sunny corner, Not being acquainted with the 
requirements of this plant, I had an idea that 
it liked a somewhat shady place. But when | 
read the last number of the paper, I saw my 
mistake. It has made marvelous growth 
since 1 moved it into the sunshine. 

The Heliotrope is a native of warm climes, 
and must have good sunshine and considera 
ble heat in order to do well. An application 
of liquid manure when coming into bloom is 
of great benefit to it. The flowers will be in- 
creased in size, and be produced with greater 
profusion. 

B. A. B.:—It is not necessary to store Glad- 
iolus bulbs in sawdust or sand. They will 
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winter safely in any dry cellar if hung up in 
a paper bag. 

fF. F. E.:—Don't let the tree-peddler impose 
on you with his glowing descriptions of tree- 
toses whose branches bear as many colors as 
you are willing to pay for. There are no such 
Roses, unless you get plants with several 
kinds grafted on the stock, and no dealer 
makes a business of sending out such plants, 
{t is a good plan to buy nothing of these itin- 
erant florists. Send your orders to some reli- 
able firm. who will make good all losses aris- 
ing from mistakes made at their end of the 
line, 

M. RK. V The Othonna has a small yel- 
low flower, very much like a miuiature single 
Dandelion. It blooms profusely if given a 
gsuuny place, and is really one of the best 
hanging plants we have, though some ultra 
aristocratic people turn up their noses at it 
because it is “so common.’ What of that? 
Isn’t the grass common, and isn’t it beautiful? 
!'radescantia is a coarser growing plant, and 
not so satisfactory on that account, but it will 
grow and flourish where nothing else would 
live, therefore worth a place in most collec- 
tigohs 

Mrs. S. writes this pleasant letter: 

!amacity woman, and can’t have such a 
varden as | would like and as I mean to have 
some day, when my ship comes in,—that is, if 
it brings back the cargo of gold 1 am_ hoping 
for,—but I am never without a few flowers in | 
summer. They are often grown under diffi- | 
culties, but I believe that almost any one can | 
yrow a few kinds if they set about it, in al- | 
most any city yard. It’s a question of will 
and way, and if you havethe will you will 
tind the way to have the flowers. I save all 
the sweepings, and everything that can be 
madeto help plant-growth,and pile them up in | 
one corner of the backyard. I pour soap-suds 
over them, and stir them up occasionally, and 
keep adding all the dirt that accumulates 
about the place, and by the time spring comes 
| have quite a little pile of what answers for ; 
manure to work into the poor, hard, forbid- 
ding looking little beds in which | grow my 
Hower J do not attempt to grow any but 

orous and hardy sorts,—those which do 
not have to be coaxed. | havea few plants of 
Vhiox Drummondii and a few Petunias, to | 
rive brightness to the beds. Then I have Mig- 
nonette for its sweet smell, and Pansies for 
bouquets, and sometimes a few Asters for fall 
hlooming. You cannot understand what a 
yreat deal of pleasure a bed five feet long and 
three feet wide affords me. It is a real pleas 
ure to get down and digin it, and imagine you 
are ina garden which has no limits,—the kind 
ofagarden Lam hoping toown “some sweet | 
diy It is such pleasant work, this digging, 
weeding and training. | look forward to it 
every day during the season with delight, and | 
1 am always ready to cry when the frost | 
comes and puts an end to it 

A few good flowers can be grown under | 

| 





difficult conditions, as the above letter shows, 
and the more one has to work for them, the 
more they will be appreciated. ¢ 

S. 8.:—This correspondent tells how she | 
succeeds in keeping basket plants well watered 
with very little trouble. Her plan is a very 
good one, and | would advise those who com 
plain about their inability to grow good plants 
in baskets, to try it. 

I take asmall tin can, such as salmon o 
oysters come in, and punch a small hole 
through one corner of the bottom of it. This 
hole should be just large enough to allow the 
water to drop out slowly when the can is 
filled. I set this on top of the soil in the bas- 
ket, covering it with vines. It will not be no 
ticed. The water runs out just about fast 
enough to keep the soil as moist as is neces 
sary. Ifit does not come freely enough, make 
the hole a little larger. Since trying this plan 
I have never failed to have fine plants in bas- 
kets, while before trying it my plants were al- 
most always failures, simply because I would 
forget to water them when they needed it, or 
so much ran off when it was applied that the 
soil failed to take in enough to soak it 
through. 


-e- 
Answers To Correspondents. 


B. C.:—Leaf sent, Farfugium. It is not 
vrown forits flowers, but its foliage. 

The trouble with your Heliotrope may arise 
from two causes: Lack of root-room, or lack 
of water in the center of the soil, where the 
roots are thick and matted; so much so, as a 
“veneral thing in pots containing old plants, 
that itis difficult for the water to penetrate 
the mass of earth. In consequence of its fail 
ire to do this, the roots do not secure the 
requisite amount of moisture, and the leaves 
turn brown and fall off. Toremedy this have 
a depression of the soil about the roots of the 
plant, so that the water which you apply runs 
n toward the center, instead of away from the 
plant to the edge of the pot. If you think the 
plant suffering from lack of root-room, repot, 
xiving a pot two or three sizes larger. 

E. A. D.:--I have never had any experi 
ence with the snail, but I am told that if 
pieces of potato are scattered about the beds 
Where they work, they will gather on them 
and can be canght and destroyed. 


L. B.:—Blue flower, Ageratum. Don't 
know what the other specimen is. Some 


seedling Geraniums are fine, while many are 
worthless, Plants from seed vught to bloom 
the first year. Ifthe plants you have, which 


ak 
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fail to bloom, but are making a rank growth, 
are pruned in severely and given smaller pots 
they will be pretty sure to bloom later in the 
season. Too rich soil, and too large pots, in- 
duce vigorous growth but give few flowers. 


Mrs. M. D. C.:—I know of no book on flori- 
culture which gives the information you 


want. The trouble with most books on this | 


subject is, that they are written from the 
standpoint of the professional florist, and 
therefore do not meet the wants of the ama- 
teur. The editor of this department is now at 
work on a book which he thinks will cover 
the ground fully. He will write from the am- 
ateur standpoint, and hopes to make his work 
successful because it will be adapted to that 
class of floriculture which is entirely distinct 
from floriculture as a business. He will write 
for those who grow flowers in a small way, 


for pleasure merely. It will begin at the a, b, | 
c’s of floriculture, and be as complete as pos- |: 


sible. 

N. O. L.:—I would not throw away the 
large Oleander. If you havea cellar, put it in 
it, and leave it there till spring comes, giving 
very little water through the winter. In 
spring turn it out of its tub, and plant it in 
the garden or on the lawn. It will soon begin 
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, to grow, and by midsummer will be covered 
with flowers, and you will find it a fine orna- 
ment for your yard. No hardy shrub will 
| give you such a profusion of flowers. It can | 
| be taken up and stored away in the cellar in 
| fall, and made to do duty in this way year af- 
ter year. 
©. 8. &.: 





All plants do better for a season 
of rest, though some, like the Calla and the 
Agapanthus, will keep on growing all the 

| year, without seeming to suffer. But I would 
not advise keeping a plant growing all the 
time simply because it will survive a system 

| of forcing. There is a society for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. Why not have | 
one for the prevention of cruelty to plants? 

T. A. F.:—I have repeatedly said, in this | 
department, that I did not advise a person to 
| undertake the culture of the Azalea in the or- 
dinary window. It is a plant which requires 
a moist air, and does best in a cool tempera- 
| ture, and the sitting-room air is almost always 
dry, and never cool. In such ‘a room the 

—_ will be almost sure to drop its buds long 

| before they are ready to open, and quite likely 
the red spider will attack its foliage and cause 
itto drop. Thebudsare formed some months 
before the flowers appear, therefore if they 
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THE MAMMOTH BUTTERFLY PANSY is a selection 
of the largest flowers and grandest colors of 
this beautiful strain. Many of the flowers will 
measure three inches across, and the colors 
are perfectly dazzling, consisting of BLUE, ORANGE, 
CARMINE, BLACK, WHITE, BRONZE, CRIMSON, eto., marked 
and commingled in all conceivable and wonder- 
ful ways. So highly do we value this new ard 

exquisite strain that we illustrate them by 

a grand colored plate in our Catalogue of 


“Ces 


YAR 


drop you can expect no flowers until the fol- 
lowing season, when, under such unfavorable 
conditions, your experience may be repeated. 
It is a magnificent plant when itcan be grown 
well; in fact, we have nothing finer, except 
Roses, but unless it can be given such care us 
it requires, I would not advise you to attempt 
to grow it. In the cool greenhouse it is at its 
best during the spring months, and it is well 
worth a trip of many miles to see a fine col 

lection in bloom. Can’t you fit up a small 
greenhouse in which to grow plants of this 
character? It wou!d not cost very much, and 
you have no idea of the amount of pleasure it 
would afford you. 

I). A. A.:—The plant you refer to is not the 
Agapanthus. It is Valotta purpurea, a variety 
of Amaryllis which blooms every fall. The 

(Continued on page 18.) 




















are those put up by 


D.M.FERRY&CO. 


Who are the largest Seedsmen in the world, 
D. M. Ferry & Co’s 
Illustrated, Descriptive and Priced 


SEED ANNUAL 


for 1890 will be mailed FREE to all ap- 
plicants, and to last season’s customers, 
It is better than ever. Every person 
using Garden, Flower or Field 
Seeds should send for it. Address 
D.M. FERRY 4& CO. 
DETROIT, MICH. 


—_— = 


This excellent variety is distinguished from all others 
by its large stiff stalks, as shown in the engraving, stand- 
ing up like a tree without support of any find. t bears 
very abundantly of large, bright red tomatoes, very 
smooth, and of fine flavor; it is extremely early 
wend entirely free from rot ; the leaves are very curly and 
of a very dark green, almost black, making the plant 
very ornamental as well as useful, 


FINCH’S EVERGREEN CUCUMBER 


A very handsome variety of superior quality, fi 





this year, 


Seed mixed all colors, per packet, 40 cents; 


3 packets for $1; 7 packets for $2; 12 packets for $3. 


Free by mail. 
., Grin plants from the seeds accompany each pavkot. 


Plain directins how to raise fine blooming 


With every order for a single packet or more wiil be sent, graus, Our 


on condition that you will say in what puper. you saw this advertisement. Club 


orders;for, THREE, SEVEN or. TWELVE packets Can have the Catalogue sent, when 


desired, to the separate addross of each member.comprising the club. 


, superb Catalogue of “EVERYTHING FOR THE GARDEN,” (the price of which is 25 cents) 
F 
- 
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SEEDS 
PLANTS 


FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete iist of 


Vegetables, 


llowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with descriptions and prices. Same shape 
and style as proved so satisfactory last year. Many new and elegant illustrat 
plate 6x 10's Inches, and frontispiece, #% ‘ial Cash Prizes $1000.00 
person who owns 4 foot of land or cultivates a plant should have a copy 
Ceuts, Which amount may be deducted from first order. 


AMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


1s handsome colored 
praligiuide. Kvery 
y_ Mailed on receipt of 10 
ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE. 
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We claim to be one of the largest 


ond Aster, very handsome colors; 


, te +f owers.and importers of Flower pease in America. In order to introduce 
them as widely as possible we make this or 25c. in postage stamps or money 
we will send by mail one pkt. each of the UN RECE ENTED OFFER. following Valuable Seeds: New Dia- 

ixed Balsams, immense size, double as a rose; Calliopsis, Golden 


Wave, new, very showy; New Hybrid Sa iacdilas anmetled for beauty; Phloxdrumun randiflora 
8 


Splendens, 15 distinct shades; GIAN 


moth Verbena, 12 choice colors; New Ciant Zinnia, largest in the world; 
MEC PLANT, great value, never before offered; Amaranthus Cibbosus 
iful Everlasting Flower, SAMUEL pkts., with directions for culture, 


| Catalogue with each order, GS ANIUVEL WILSON, Mechanicsville, Bucks Co., Pa. 


NEW BUTTERFLY 











for 1890, the handsomest we have ever publisher 


(call rey ot eaaeeryeuneenees BUTTERFLY 


beautiful forms and markings of this grand and wane variety. OUT 
) THINGS in Flow- 


Catalogue contains all the Latest Novelties and GOO 
e 
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NORTHRUP, BRASLAN & GOODWIN CO, °REB.OROWERS / J 


TO EVERY READPR who will send us their 7 
address with 6 cts. postage (naming this Z] 
paper) we will mail a copy of our Catalogue of ™ 


crac purreRiT eB RTE ee 


rs, Plants, Bulbs, Vegetables and Field Seeds. Send NOW, this offer 


NSIES, immense siz 






ighly ornamental; one Beau- 


190 Seeds ofA 
or 25c., 5 Collections, $1.00. 
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and crisp, of a dark green color, growing from 10 to 12 
inches in length, and immensely productive. 


SURE HEAD CABBAGE 


IS ALL HEAD and SURE TO HEAD. Very 
uniform in size, firm and fine in texztare, excellent in 
guality, and a good keeper. Alfred Rose, of Penn 
an, N. Y¥., grew a head which weighed G4'% pounds. 
t#?~ I will send a Packet each of Tomato, Cucumber 
and Cabbage, with my Illustrated Catalogue, for only 
25 cents in Silver or Stamps. 


FIVE CINNAMON VINES FREE 


This rapid growing Vine, with its beautiful heart 
shaped leaves, glossy m peculiar foliage, and delicate 
white blossoms, emitting a delicious cinnamon fragrance, 
will grow from 10 to 30 feet in a single season, and 
for covering Arbors, Screens or Verandas is without « 
rival I will send 56 BULBS FREE, and postpaid, 
to every person sending me 25 cents for the above 
Tree Tomato Collection, the bulbs will produce 
5 Beautiful Vines exactly the same in every respect 
as I have been selling for One Dollar. Address plainly 


| FRANK FINCH, (BoxB.) CLYDE,N.Y. 
t?~ Every person sending SILVER for this collec. 

tion will receive extra a large Packet of FINCH?S 

Perfection Lettuce, the finest vuriely ever grown, 









Send ten cts., before March 1, for my 
new Seed Catalog (which contains 
an Elegant Colored Plate of Rare 
Blue and Pink Water Lilies, and tells 
how to bloom them in tubs in open 
air, 4 months from sowing seeds), and 
I will mail you 5 sample papers flower 
seeds, my choice, for trial, free. For 
SO cts. I will send all the above 
and 7 more papers, Improved Sweet 
Williams, 42 vars., mixed; Gypsu 
phila or Mist Flower; Double Por- 
tulaca, 10 cols.; New Godetias, 8 vars.; 
Improved Double Poppies, 38 vars. ; 
Giant White Candytuft; Double 
Asters, 35 vars. For $0 cts. | will send Catalog and 20 papers, 
all the above and & more, amounting to $2 at regular rates, viz.: 
Large fl. Phlox, Pansy Park Prize Strain, 3 vars.; Dwarf Sweet 
Alyssum; German Pansies, 50 vars, ; Annual Chrysanthemum ; New 
Amaranthus Splendens; Double Gaillardia, 8 vars.; Japan Pinks, 
50 vars.; Double English Daisies, 8 vars. 18 First Prizes awarded 
me on above strains by Mass. Hort’! Soc. Euphorbla Hetero=- 
phylia the New Mexican F re Plant, or Painted Leaf, ia the most 
elegant of all annual foliage plants; 3 feet tall, very branching, 
leaves 3 inches long, dark green, those on the ends of branches in 
clusters and blotched with sacartet Ipomoea Setosa the 
new Brazilian Morning Glory or Day-blooming Moon Flower is the 
most ornamental of ail annual vines. climbing 4 feet with immense 
leaves—often a foot across—covered with reddish hairs; flowers $ 
inches across, rosy pink, borne freely in large clusters. GREAT 
SPEOIALOFFERS! 
The Catalog price of these 
genuine new plants is 0 cts., 
but I will send a pkt. of both 
absolutely free to al! 
who order the above 50c. lot or 
will add a pkt, of Fire Plant, 
gratis, to each %0 ct. order 
L. W. GOODELL, Seed Grower, Pansy Park, Dwight, Mass, 











The Famous Eckford Sweet Peas, 


This celebrated variety of Sweet Pea, which 
was first introduced into England by Chas. Eckford 
and has been made, by him, a special study until it 
has now reached a state of pe ‘tion, is one that 
10 lover of flowers should be without. Sample 
package sent Free on receipt of 6cts.to pay, ostage 

Send fer our catalogue of Farm, Garden & Flower 
Seeds, beautifully gotten up and containing about 
500 ilustrations. Sent FREE on application. 


L. L.MAY & CO. St. Paul, Minn. 





Vines, Shrubbery, BULBS and ROSES 


at Wholesale Prices to RETAIL BUYERS, 
We give more for the money than any other 
nursery in America. You cannot afford to do 
without our Catalogue. It tells the whole 
story and will be sent pee to all We apply. 
reeport Nursery, 
J, W. MILLER & CO. Piero Tier: 
GRAND NEW FLOWERS. 
The Excelsior Pearl Tuberose is the 
», choicest of flowers; spikes of pure white; 
double flowers of great fragrance ; 6 large 
bulbs for 25c, Fuller’s Grand New Seed- 
ling Gladiolus, 12 fine mixed bulbs for 
20c; the beautiful new snow-white Glad- 
iolus, never before oflered, 35c each. 
Fuller's New Giant Pansy seed, 5 pack- 
ages, magnificent sorts, for 25c. Selection 
of 10 choice packages of flower seeds for 
25e. Heautiful catalogue sent free, 
J. ROSCOE, FULLER & 
FLORAL PARK, KV. Y. 
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ALL ABOUT FLOWERS. foliage and on that account alone tga 


well worth giving a place in any garden 


Grand Surprise i in store for all who use the Deliciously 


Coutinued from page 17 Howe rs are borne in long, bran hing spikes Flavored and Perfect Liquid Dentifrice, 
. be fore opening each bud looks like a little 
Agapanthus is nota bulbous plant, but one! pure white pearl, and the eflect 1s extremely 
having thick, fleshy roots, with evergreen fo- pleasing as they show against the background 
ize something like that of the Amaryllis, of deli ately cut foliags When they open 
d on this account the two plants are often the flowers have an airy beauty that suggest a 
ken as belonging to the sume family. They plume. In bud or bloom they are very use 





ire, it is true, related. It has a cluster of ful tor cutting for use in large or small 
small, lily-shaped flowers on a tall stalk. bouquets, as they combine with all other 
Chey are of a pale lavender blue with white flowers perfectly. I know of no plant more 
stripes down each petal, It is an excellent useful in this respect 





olant forthe house, and produces a fine etlect For low-growing shrubs 1 would advise FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION RELATING TO THIS PLEASING AND 
hen grown in tubs, for theadornment of the Daphne Cueorum Pyrus Japonica or Japan vAIUABLE SURPRISE, SEND NAME AND ADDRESS, WITH RE- 
‘iazzain summer. It can be stored away in Quince, and the well-known old Flowering JUEST FOR “GIFT CIRCULAR.’ TO 
ie cellar in fall, or can be kept growing all) Almond. 
ue year. Its season of cm Is generally The Daphne is a compact little shrub. se] E. WwW. HOYT & Co., LOWELL, MASS., 
midsummer. dom getting to be over a foot and a half in MANUFACTURERS OF THE CELEBRATED HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE ano 
M. D. C.:—I have repeatedly said that the height, and spreading about as far on each | RUBIFOAM FOR THE TEETH. 
Tuberose is good for but one crop of flowers. | side. Its branches are thickly set with small E 


Old bulbs are worthless after flowering, ex green leaves. Its flowers are borne in clus- 
cept for raising young plants from. Always ters on the tips of the branches. They are 
buy fresh bulbs each season, if you want flow- | pink, and delightfully fragrant. One of our 
ers, and be sure that you buy of some reliable best hardy shrubs, but not grown as much as 
dealer. U nprincipled ones will sell old bulbs | it deserves to be. 

for flowering ones, but our best firms are com- The Japan Quince bears flowers of a vivid 
posed of honest men and you can depend on) shining scarlet. They glow like coals of fire 
getting the worth of your money from them, | when seen in the sunshine. This shrub re- 
and the worth of your money consists in get- | quires considerable cutting in to make it com- 





ting what you want and what you order, pact. It will stand all the pruning you see yy SS ., A mY 
P.C. B.:—Remontant or Monthly Carna- | fit to give it. SS = 4\, ‘ \. 
tions are not hardy enough to stand our The Flowering Almond has lost some of its = SB 
northern winters out of doors. They are} old popularity because it has proved to be too ¢ 
greenhouse plants. delicate to stand our severe winters well with- A. 0 0 
N. OU. N.:—In getting prices on such a heat- | out some protection, Its branches are always | 
er a8 you want for your greenhouse, write to} slender and flexible, therefore it is an eusy Tote fs the most marvelous plans eve ¥ intresnced, the sensation of Europe, and the plant about which the 
» fir ‘ age ; ; P ive size r | ‘ _ . . sor inf: P eclentific papers are saying so much. Itsleavestrily foretell the state of the weather three daysin advance, 
the firm manufacturing it, and Hive siz ot matter to bend the mm to the ground it fail and proven by many thousand tests. lt is a most beautiful trailing or climbing vine, with graceful fern like foliage 
house to be heated, State number of square feet | cover them, and if this is done the shrub is cer- yelp or wits dow : — sewers in great profes ion. It grows quickly from seed, and is suitable either for out 
’ rluss side 2» ‘ - . aT ai , , ‘ouYy > severest Wi or safely door or window culture, and in grace and beauty surpasses all other climbing plants. The Pall Mall Gazette of 
of gla: on ides, ends and roof, give height of tain tocome through the se vere: twinte rsafely. | London says: ‘The remarkable Weather Plant (Abrus) continues to excite interest. and men of science agree 
building at sides and in center, and size of it,| Its flowers are small, yrowing in clusters that the plantis intruth prophetic, Thirty-two thousand trials tend to prove its inf: sllibility. Its leaves by 


. . ‘ : like beautiful Our Catalogue gives full description, history, illustrations and newspaper comments 
able the dealers to give a close estimate as to | are they that the foliage will be almost com- Fresh, genuine seed 25 cents per pac ket, & packets for #1 post pi sid, together with a copy of our elegant Cata- 
amount of piping required, and when they | pletely hidden by them, and each branch will aeee, ces 70 otter the great 


lowue and four colored chromo p 
a . ; , : : of the Blac Hills (Cyclotoma Platyphylla), a most curiou 
know that they can tell you just what size or look like a wreath of pink and white. It is CYCLONE PLANT and novel ~ Also” . 


and state fully how it is built. This will en- | along the slender branches, and so thickly set | Pee ee Bonpon foretell the state of the weather three days in advan The seed are bright scarlet, 


. =’ KUL / Vege ‘ , , Vles olden ye 
number of heater to get, and its cost, se an early bloomer, . , | tom pastepated with steels ond lasers eaLen: oak, arty Pape a pvedher ay my hoa hes ig S rote ba 
sure, too, to give them an idea of the exposure I am confident that these six shrubs will anne c CIAL melon known; having a tenderness and lusciousness unsurpassed, Per packet each 20 cents. 

> be ae , , ‘ A 2 . + * ‘ s > > 
of the building; state whether standing by it- | give complete satisfaction in a small yard if | rue irs ? he aera arise y wt. > ne = pea ha me e Plant, Oyelone Plant, 
self, connected with the dwelling, and wheth- | set as the lady suggests. OUR CAT LOGUE of Piower an Vegetable Seeds, Bulbs, Plants and Kare Fruits is the most mag 
~~ nentacta p » aida , rellings or other , | nificent ever issued. 116 pages profusely illustrated, and four large colored plates 
-~ oy nag on any side by dwellings or other ooo | ve ph We offer the finest novelties in Flowers, Vegetables and Fruits, notably: our great Japanese 
UNdINgs, | Wineberry, Jewel Dahlia, Mary Washington Rose, Fruit Tomatoes, Cycas, Hardy Orange, Tree Currant, Rosebud 
G. O. H.:—A brass syringe will cost you A Word to Many Correspondents. Poppies, etc, Also the greate st collection of flowering Shrubs and rare Cacti. This elegant and expensive Cata 


logue will be sent for only TEN CENTS, which is only a part of its cost tous, orif you order any thing here 


: : . . | « s e , 
It seems impossible to convince some of the offere “cos? »r a Catalogue it will be sent FREE, Write at once, as this offer may not appear again, 


readers of this paper that | mean what I say. | : ‘© JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, FLORAL PARK, QUEENS CO., N. Y. 
I am in receipt of an order for plants from a 
party who has been told several times 
that I had no plants to sell. She sends on 
her list of plants wanted, with the | 
request that [| shall forward the plants 
by express ©. 0. D., adding that though | 
may not be doing a regular business in 
plant-growing for the trade, she is sure that I 
can send her what she wants, and she shall | 
expect to have me do so, When I said that 

I had no plants to sell J meant that and noth- 
ing more, or less. Nearly every day I receive 
letters begging me to do the writer the favor 
to send this or that plant, or cuttings. It may 
seem to each writer that my refusal to comply 
with their request indicates stinginess on my 
part, but when they take into consideration 
the fact that were I to treat all applicants alike I 
would not have a plant left in a month, they 
will, or at least, ought to, understand my po- 
sition. I would be glad to send plants to 
| many correspondents, but it is out of the | 
question. I hope se those who have been 


told repeatedly that I had no plants to sell or | order, ABRIDGED CATALOGUE FREE. 

a relative. It is a profuse bloomer. It is é JAMES VICK, SEEDSMAN, Rochester, N. Y. 
| give ont Ly, Will come to the conclusion that it | 

used extensively for Kaster decoration. If | . 


grown in the sitting room it will be necessary | ja tN oe cot | The Dingee & Conard Co’s ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 


to use a good deal of water on it as the red 


two or three dollars. The expense may seem 
large, but it is a good investment of the money 
if you have many plants to care for. The in- 
strument will last a lifetime, if properly cared 
for. It you are willing to put as much more 
money into the investment, buy one of the 
Combination Syringes and Force Pumps. 
These are made of brass and will throw a 
stream of water forty or fifty feet, and are ex- 
tremely useful in washing windows, carriages, 
the roof of the greenhouse and watering the 
garden, and by taking off the nozzle and put- 
ting on another in its place you can throw a 
7 or a fine spray, as desired, 

}. 8. D.:—The Genista is a shrubby green 
ing plant bearing clusters of small pea- 
shaped flowers of a rich yellow color. It is 
not anew plant. It was extensively grown 
years ago, but like most plants it dropped out 
of favor for atime, but enterprising florists, 
who believe that merit will tell and be appre 
ciated when brought to the notice of the 
flower-loving public, took it in hand and 
have created a good demand for it. It has 
small, light green foliage, shaped something 
like the foliage of the pea, of which it is really 
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VICK’S FLORAL GUIDE FOR 1890, 


the Pioneer Seed Catalogue of America, contains complete lis t of Vegetables, 
Flowers, Bulbs, Potatoes and Small Fruits, with at and prices. Dep: art- 
ogee of Specialties and all Worthy Novelties. Same shape and | tyle as proved 
SO Sa isfactory last year. Many new and ele want illustrations, handsome colored 
rs tre 8x1 Y% inches, and frontispiece. Special Cash Prizes $1000.00; see Floral 
Guide. Every person who owns a foot of land or cultivates a plant should have 
acopy. Mailed on receipt of rocents, which amount may be deducted from first 






spider attacks it in a dry air, and does a great whens atverwesneets agent os hae bare ae eee See. BULBS d SEEDS 
deal of damage in a short time. Give ordi- (Concluded on opposite page. » & we : of sn WP an e 
nary soil, about the same amount of water - . - : , p OUR NEW GUIDE, 116 pp., elegantly illustrated, \s 


sent FREE to ALL who write for it. It describes and 
tells HOW TO GROW over TWO THOUSAND 
FINEST varieties of ROSES, HARDY PLANTS, 
BULBS and SEBDS. &49- NEW ROSES, NEW 
SHRUBBERY, NEW CLEMATIS and Climbing 
Vines, NEW SUMMER FLOWERING BULBS, 
JAPAN LILIES, GLADIOLUS, TUBEROSES. 
CARNATIONS, New JAPAN CHRYSAI NTHE- 
MUMS, New MOON FLOWERS, and the choicest 


"p23! FLOWER AND VEGETABLE SEEDS 


Goods sent everywhere by mail or express. Safe arrival guar- 
anteed. If you wish Roses, Plants, or Seeds of any kind, it will 
ge pay you to see our New Guide before buying. Send for it—free. Address 


con ene a SON ARD CO., MONSEEDEMEN, “4 West Grove, Pa. 
Plants, Roses, Shrubs, 


Fruit and Ornamental’ 
tees Crape Vines, 
mai I I Fruits et etc. 


EV AREST N men 


aa iN aft = "E59 a pa. for \ CHOICEST OLt of 
iu 


that you give a Geranium, good light, and a 
moderately warm place. 

Mrs. L. A. R. :—You can buy fine Hya- 
cinths and Ornithogalums of any of the deal- 
ers in bulbs whose advertisements appear in 
this paper. Both are excellent for winter- 
flowering. I much prefer them to Tulips, | ———— 
though the latter are very ornamental when 
well grown, and a collection ought to include | 
a few ofthe single sorts for the sake of vari- 
ety. The Roman Hyacinths are quite differ- 
ent from the ordinary kind. They have sey- 
eral spikes of flowers, which are small, and 
loosely clustered on the stalk. er are less 
prim in appearance than the others, and 
much finer for cut and bouquet work. Culture 
the same. 


A lady who will do writing for me at her own 
home will receive good wages. Address, with 
self addressed stamped envelope. Miss Flora 
M. Jones, South Bend, Ind., Proprietor of the 
Famous “Blush of Roses” for the Complexion, | 
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Shrubs for a Small Yard. 





I am in receipt of a letter from a lady who 
has a small yard which she wishes to set out 
to shrubbery in the spring, and she asks me 
to name half a dozen of the vest varieties. 
She writes: “The yard is very small, and is 
between the house and the street. I do not c y , 
care to have the view shut off by large shrubs. | = Ser™men.Asters.—elegant mixed colors of Burpee 
I could, perhaps, use two or three good-sized varieties of Chinese and Japanese Pinks,—extra 
kinds at the side next the fence between us fine mixed New and Beautiful Ipomoeas -—choice 
and our neighbor, but would prefer to have| & 4fxed Pansies,—FYordhook strain of Superfine 
those between the house and street so low Prtwnis Aptride,—and the Taking tn all TES 
that we can look over them.” SR ee 


PACKETS FOR dk 
For planting along the fence I would advise Fo, Be 


ents we will send one 

regular size packet each 
of the rare and lovely deep blue 7ovenia Fournieri 
illustrated above colbnuriedheneing gorgeous new 
Shirley Poppies,—the dwarf fragrant Little Gem 
Sweet Alyssum,—many varieties mixed of Choice 


r25 


1-3 

“ ~— & about 150 pages, containing a certificate good fo 

= ES ten cents in seeds, ete, Or send for our 82 pag 
S abridged catalogue and price-list free. 

36 years. 24 greenhouses. 700 acres. 


— . STORRS & HARRISON CO., Painesville, Ohio. 


COTT’SFLOWERS | 
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’ 
one Persian Lilac, one Exochorda, and one BURPEE yan eed mover) phan 1890 f extra choice quality’ 
separa esé ten varie- t be 

Piowecing Sumach, if she cares to use three ties Guowsid cout hacio., tut ape cate rh Noveltie gigres b poouty. ey illustrate fully discribing 

rge growers. The Lilac will reach a height the entire collection ~% cts. cash or p Beaut any ul Net dt 4. gor i now, ROBERT SCO 0 ; Philadelphia, Pa. 
ofa seven or boom feet, and form a thick, com- postage stamps, or Five Gem Collec- SLEEV a. ee = : 

plant with but very little attention in tions mailed forgr. Titus’ n and direc- —e a Me ing t ws — while putting on , TS. 
9s way of pruning, and be very symmetrical tions for culture printed on each pkt. § | io any address for | oo M. GAN NDY, Chester, Conn. a ELEGANT HOUSE PLAN 


Weare extensive . — ee 1e following choice 
n shape, it seeming impossible to make this growers of the BEST FLOWER SEEDS BEAUTIFUL PERFORATED collection, together with me offer the follow!t manual 
= 7 ow y any oad ner: 2 J =e it and this Bpecial Offer is made to induceall lovers FRE 

almost covered with large, loose clus- uti owers to give our seeds a thorough 

ters of beautiful flowers. It is one of our best | § trial. 4a. Order Now! 224 if ix have not yet 

Lilacs, and much more graceful in habit, than “ received it, write also for 
the common variety, though not as fragra BURPEE $ FARM ANNUAL ror 
1890 

The Exochorda is a shrub of com ciaieely dsome book of 128 pages, with hundreds of 
recent introduction. “a - a graceful, branch- thustrations and beautifuleo rays Piates printed 

¥, an . ells about ce 
ing, ee | it age Be profusion | 4 Bulbs, Plants, &c., includirg Rare NOVELTIES 


that cannot be obtained elsewhere. 

Bane Wi wa moo as Bethe ecmme| & fee semtona ad sper! dco 
scarce, but the dealers are sianeioniind it as| § one who cultivates a garden in, value ee 
willbe ne. possible, and in a year or two there = W.ATLE E _BURPEE &CO. 
ag’ no difficulty in obtaining it. Several| 5 —Seedsmen— PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
eading firms are able to supply it now. | =m 
ofthe ‘Mlowerin Sumach will grow to be $ 

eight or ten feet high. It has very beautiful SEEDS 


STAMPING Pattern. CUNNING & of plants, postpaid. for $ 
Co., Cincinnati, O. 3 Beautiful Palms (: all different). 








| 5 
(0 Bits, Flower SEEDS, 10¢.5 Pkis Vegetable | E Genture Pinca U Ouckts bs hie Plante. 
Seeds, 10c. Cat. Free. J.J. BELL, Windsor, N “Ye 1 Spider lily bulb, Resurrection Fern. 


T The actual value of these plants is nearly three times 
BES OFFER YE 7. the price asked, and they are offered with the hope 
that every purchaser will become a regular custome! 
We offer new crop and very best quality. | Address R. D. 11O YT. 


| FLOWER SEEDS. The Seven Oaks Nurseries, Bay View, Florida. 


Cheaper than any other honse. Our prices are 
L 


S E. y 
| Double Fite hag Mw ah siectnin. Pachain, Verbous $0 U TH E R N CALI FO R N | A G te ® N¢s 


&c., only 10 cts.a pkt. Finest Pansy, —— Verbena, Pay 8500 per Acre Annually when mature. 
Superb Dah, nee Aster. only 5 cts. a pk ct | For full information and Cireulars, write to 
S OF OTHERS 2 CTS: 1. FOUNTAIN & CO., cabtamiatewedll 
Handsome ry tt hud full of bargains, Free, 
10 sample pkts., all different, and all fine, 10 cts. 


j j— 
} | 
| TRY US THIS YEAR. | $I 50 ®75*, 865.2- SEWING MACHINE 


fl r Free Cataiogue. Warr d five years. 
LAER ee by GONCERN. Bir ORD MEG. CO. CHICAGOHLL” 
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“7 of por ded choice Flower Seeds l0cts. Beau- 
og free. F,B, Mills, Thorn Hill, N. ¥, 
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FEBRUARY, 1890 


ALL ABOUT FLOWERS. 


Concluded from opposite page.) 
A PROTEST. 

Many complaints come to me every spring 
from persons who have ordered plants which 
the dealers cannot supply them with, ,not- 
withstanding the fact that they advertise their 
ability to do so by giving them a place in 
their catalogues. ‘Just out,” they will write. 
“Unable to supply,—will substitute,’ or 
“Stock not in condition to ship at present, 
have sent other plants in place of the ones 
ordered.”’ 

It would seem as if each dealer expected to 
lose custom unless he claimed to have all the 
kinds some other dealer advertised, therefore, 
in making up his catalogue in goes every- 
thing, A, B, or C, have included in their 
catalogues, but he knows very well, at the 
time, that he will not be able to supply a 
single plant of many kinds named unless he 
procures them from other dealers, and as a 
general thing he does not care to do that, he- 
cause there is a good deal of bother and not 
very much money in that way of doing busi- 
ness. He expects to receive orders for these 
plants, accompanied by the money to pay for 
them, but when they come he will send some- 
thing else in their place, and give an excuse 
similar to those given above, in explanation 
of his failure to fill the order as sent in. 

Gentlemen, this isn’t right. It isn’t—to 
speak the plain, honest truth frankly—honest. 
You are claiming to have something you 
haven't, you are offering to send something 
you don't expect to send. In brief, you are 
obtaining money under false pretense. You 
can make nothing else of it. I like enterprise. 
[ like to see a dealer in any kind of articles 
so “upto the times’ that he is anxious to 
supply his customers with anything they can 
get of some other dealer. gut, | don’t like 
to have him promise to do so knowing that 
he can’t and won't. Such enterprise doesn't 
pay, as I can convince you by many letters 
from customers who have found out this trick 
of the trade. Repeated failures to secure new 
plants have disgusted them with yourmethod 
of doing business, and they transfer their 
patronage to some other dealer, who, perhaps 
will ‘take them in’ as you have done, but, 
in case he does so, you may be very sure that 
their future orders don't come back to you. 
It pays to be honest 

An illustration of this peculiar method of 
doing business has come under my observa 
tions very forcibly during the past year. I 
wrote a short article about Linum Triggnum 
descrifing it as a very desirable .winter- 
bloomer. Isaw that nearly all the dealers 
had catalogued it, and supposed, of course, 
that readers of the article would have no 
difficulty in obtaining it. By and by letters 
began to rush in upon me from parties 
who had sent for the plant and = failed to 
obtain it. | found out, on investigation, 
that only two dealers out of about a dozen 
who had advertised it, had it for sale, and the 
demand on them for it was so great that they 
sold out all their stock early in the season. 
Now, the question came up: Did the ten 
dealers who claimed to have the plant, and 
who vot customers’ money for it, but sent 
something else in place of it, help their 
trade orhurt it? I claim that they hurt it, be- 
cause this spring they will very likely lose an 
order from each customer who feels that he or 
she was deceived. 

Don’t include a.plantin your catalogue list 
that you can’t supply, gentlemen. No matter 
if your list is smaller, in consequence of the 
omission, than A. B. or €"s You will piease 
those who favor you with orders, and in that 
way you will secure their steady patronage, 
forthey will feel that you “mean just what you 
say; that you are not attempting to get their 
money by making false representations. In 
brief, they will have confidence in you, and 
trust you, and that is the best kind of an ad 
vertisement for any dealer. 

Answers To Correspondents. 

Mrs. 8S. W. :—This correspondent asks for 
information aboutthe culture of the Wistaria, 
and wants to know if it can be grown as a 
shrub. In reply to thelatter question I would 
say that it cannot. It is a strong growing 
vine, and often reaches the cornice of high 
houses, and to cut it back and try to assume 
the characteristic of a shrub would be to spoil 
it. It is called hardy with us at the north, 
but it really is wot so, during the first few 
years of its growth. The root is never in- 
jured by cold, but a good deal of the twop will 
he killed back each season In order to pre 
vent this, the vine must be laid down and 
overed in fall. If this is done for four or tive 
vears, the branches seem to acquire an 
ability to withstand cold weather, and after 
that it will not be necessary to remove them 
from the trellis on which they are trained. 
When the vine becomes well established. it 
often makes a growth of twelve or fifteen feet 
ina season. Much of this rampant growth 
must be prevented by pinching and pruning 
during the first years of the plant’s existence, 
in order to make it easy to Jay it down and 





| 
give the necessary protection. It blooms in 
July. Its flowers are a lovely shade of 
lavender-blue, pea-shaped, and borne in long, 
drooping clusters. It is one of the finest of 
all climbers, when it becomes hardy enough 
to stand our winters. 

Mrs. L. B.S. :—If you had read the Floral 
Department of this paper very carefully you 
would have seen your first question answered 
repeatedly. When some one else asks a ques- 
tion which applies precisely to your own Case, 
you do not need to repeat it for a special 
answer. I think you will find the Trades- | 
cantia such a vine as you require, as it 
grows rapidly, and does not care for sunshine. 


J. V. W. :—Ever-blooming roses, taken up| 
from the garden where they have blossomed | 
during summer, will not make good plants 
for house-use. Put them in a cellar. Ver- 
benas are not satisfactory house plants. The 
air is too warm and dry for them. The single 
varieties of Chinese Pink will bloom quite 
well in a room not kept too warm, if the 
foliage is showered frequently. You can get 
much finer plants by express than by mail. 
I have no plants to sell. 


Mrs. J. D. H.:—Plant sent for name, | 
Knonymus. Hardy at south. Seldom | 
blooms at the north. Is grown for its foliage, | 


Miss A: M. L.:—Tuberose bulbs should be! 


kept in a warm, dry place. Dahlias do best 
in a cool place, but it must be free from frost. | 
A cellar that will winter potatoes safely is a 
good place for Dahlia tubers. 


A. B. B. :——-It is not necessary that you send | 
toany florist for fine varieties of the Golden| 
Rod. You are mistaken in thinking that the] 
florist must take the plant in hand before it| 
becomes available for the garden. Go into 
the fields and pastures and dig up the plants 
you will find there, and plant them inthe home | 
garden, where they will flourish in a way to 
surprise you. Ido notthink any Horist cul- 
tivatesthe plantfor sale. It isn’t ‘foreign’ 
enough “you know !” | 

Mrs. 8S. W.:—The Begonia, Louise d’ Erody 
is a member of the Rex family. and very de- 
sirable on account of the peculiar shape of its 
leaves, but not so pretty, really, as almost any 
other variety of the Rex class. 

A. A. F.:—The Cobea is a good plant for 
use in a bay-window. It is a strong, rapid | 
yvrower, and can be trained all over the ceiling. 
It has a large, bell shaped flower, of a shade 
of purple. ©. variegata is the best, having 
foliage broadly marked with creamy white. 

Mrs. H.:--Daphne Cueorum is one of our 
best hardy shrubs. It is a low, spreading 
grower, and on that account is well adapted 











ters. “They are delightfully fragrant. It 
blooms at intervals during the season. 

Mrs. J. B. W.:--Dracena indivisa has long, 
grass-like foliage, clear green in color. D. ter- 
minalis has broader and shorter foliage, 
bronze green tipped and splashed with dark 
crimson, which takes on a coppery luster 
when the leaf becomes mature. This last-| 
named variety requires a warm temperature | 
and moisture in the air, with good light, to 
bring out its colors well. 


H.:--Order your Hybrid Perpetual Roses 
early, and set out as soon as received from the 
florist, in the places where they are to stand. 
Have the soil dug up well and made very rich, 
I prefer dormant plants. These are plants 
which have been grown in the ground, and 
were taken up in fall and stored in a cool 
place for spring trade. They may cost you a 
little more than varieties wintered in a green- 
house, but they will be larger, stronger, and 
every way superior to such plants. You can 
get them of the Dingee Conard Co., [I pre- 
stume, 

Miss P.:--This correspondent asks which 
are preferable—single or double Poppies. It 
is simply a matter of taste. She may have a 
preference for single flowers, in) which case 
the single varieties will suit her best. If she 
likes double flowers, she will find the double 
Poppies worthy of great admiration, IT would 
have both. J don’t know which I like best. 


Extracts from Letters. 


“Pansy” writes: “I send you some Van- 
sies from my garden. The beds are beautiful 
now. (This was written in October.) [I want 
to tell you about my Auratum Lily. It was 
planted a year ago. The first season it had 
one flower-stalk, bearing seven flowers, each 
measuring eleven inches across. This year it 
had three stalks, four feet high, and twenty- 
three flowers, all as large as those of last year, 
and all open at one time, the last one opening 
about four days before the first one faded. It 
was like a great bouquet, and such a fragrant 
one! While many complain about the diffi- 
culty with which this Lily is grown, my 
plant gives me very little trouble.’ ' 


Probably because it isin the right kind of 
soil. Will this correspondent please tell us 
about this? When well grown, we have no 
finer Lily than Auratum., 
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TO 


THE PUBLIC. 
KENNEDY'S 


THIN 
WATERS 


Are the original and only genuine THIN 
WATER WAFER on the market. 
attractively in one and two-pound boxes. 


Packed 


Always ask your grocer for 


CAMBRIVDGEPORT, MASS. 


KENNEDY'S 
F. A. KENNEDY C€O., 


CHICAGO, ILL, 


A Century 


of Talking 


Is not worth a 


Muinute’s Proof 


It don’t take many minutes to 
prove that 


Pyle’s Pearline 


wzll wash clothes, will clean house— 
will save you time; 
labor ; wear and tear: will reduce 
drudgery; will not hurt your hands; 


will do it well 





your clothes or paint,and besides 
cost you no more than common 


soap. One honest trial will prove all 
that. Why not accept the testimony 
of the millions who use it, as proof of == 
its virtue. Among your friends you'll 
find those who have used Pearline for 


years—ask them—they will tell 
‘can’t do without it,” 


Bewar 


Pearline is the 
but imitated by t 
prizes. Pearlin 

™s5t 
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you 


original Washing Compound—used by millions 

housands who peddle their stuff or give worthles: 

e is never peddled, but sold by all grocers. 
Manufactured only by JAMES PYLE, New York 





1 package Mixed 


1 Sample Copy I 

















DS BeCIVEN AWAY! Be 


ing with fine engravings, rich-colored illustrations and cultural notes, and with it we will send 


of flowers, all sizes, forms, colors, annual and perennial,.......+++-<:++« 10 eta. 
?1 package New Shirley Poppy, true, a grand novelty, mixed colors,.... 
& 1 Certificate or Order for Seeds or Bulbs, your choice,....+----+e++e++++# 25 


ly, 
All the above, worth 60 cents, mailed with Park’s Floral Guide for only 10 cts. 
They will delight you. 
This notice will not appear again. 
y P.S.—Park’s New Rose Budget, ali about Roses, superbly illus., only 26 ets. Send for it also. 









you love flowers, here’s a treat for you. Send ten 
cts. for Park’s Floral Guide, a handsome annual, abound- 


Flower Seeds, over 500 kinds, yields an astonishing variety o: 


"ark’s Floral Magazine, an elegant monthly,..... 5 ets. 


Send 10 cts. at once, and tell your friends to send. Don't wait. 
Address G, W. PARK, Parkton, Metal P. 0., Pa. 





HARDY ROSES. 
force nt ms of alters oF et WV KR BLOOMING ROSES. 


Vines, Fancy trees, and Shrubs, among the last, six sorts of double Lilacs. 
Pzonies, Lilies, Hardy Phlox and Pinks, Iris or Sweet Flag and 


other hardy border plants. 


The new Bruant Race of Geraniums, Coleus Alternantheras, &c., for 
summer bedding. 


Be 
t 


Ch 






HILL & CO., 
Richmond, 
Indiana. 


woul GRAPE VINES 


$00 Varieties. AlsoSmall Fruits. Quality unsurpassed. 
‘arranted true. Very c EW sample vines mailed for (5c. Des 
scriptive orice listfree. LEWIS ROESCH,F redonia, N.Y 


vy 

Z > Zn J 7 

magnincent tulip shaped, bright yellow, free owering 

A pent will grow and bloom everywhere. Plants, > for GOcs 
12 for 1 postp’d. Pkg. of Seed and elegant Catalogue léc, 


JOHN A. SALZER, LaCrosse, Wis. 
A GREAT OFFER ! 


44.00 WORTH FOR 82.00, 


ARKSON’S 


Firat Series. 





AKT 
BOOKS 


Price 35 cta, 








Second Series. Price 530 ets 

Third Series. Price WO cts 

UDTES. Fourth Series. Price $1.00 

LD DECORATIONS. Price 40 etx 

ASY LESSONS In DRAWING and 
PAINTING. Firat Series. Price 35 ets 
A Year's Subscription to 

INGALLS’ HOME MAGAZINE. Price $1.00 


Special We will send you these six gooKs 
_ ‘ 2 and a year’s subscription to INGALLS’ 
Offer Howe MAGAZINE. ALL FOR $2.00, 
send 6 cents for fall Goortigticn of these books and 
a sample copy of Ingaltts’ Home Magazine. Ad- 
dress J. BF. ING ALLS, Publisher, lann, Mass, 


Send for our Free Catalogue. 
Prices: Truthful Descriptions. 


gonias; the finest collection in the coun- 
ry; splendid novelties for this year. 


rysanthemums; all the newest varie- 


ties, besides the older favorites. 
Flower Seeds of the finest quality and of 
the newest sorts. 


If you have a Kitchen Garden iry some 
Dwarf Lima Beans and 
Hero Peas. 


Yorkshire 


Low 


Everything for spring planting. Postpaid by 
SS mail. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


FINEST SAM PLE ROOK of Gold Beveled Edge, 
CARD Garda, ever offered, with AGENT'S OUTFIT ter CENTERS 
National Card Co., SOLO, OHIO, 


Fill Y 0 TEETH with Crystaline, Stops 
our W Pain and Decay Lasts a lifetime. 
Circular free. T. F. TRUMAN,M.D.,Wells Bridge,N.Y, 
ADY AGENTS $104 day SURE; new rubber un- 
dergarment. Mrs, H. F. LITTLE, Curcago, Iv. 


| DY AGENTS er fouitek’Godus's.. Labies ons CoLDREN, 
MRS. L. F 


a0 
INGLETON, BOX 665, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


‘WANTED A GOOD PENMAN, Lady or 


gentleman, writing is to be done at 
your own home, steady employment for about 8 months 
n the year, copying and writing. Address with stamp 
in own hand writing. Publishers, No 2, Galion, Ohio. 


~ TRUSSES, ELASTIC STOCKINGS, 


Abdominal Supporters, Ete. Please send for 
descriptive Price List. @ W. FLAVELL & 
BRO., 248 N. Sth St,, Phila., Pa. 


Ladies® The only 
Spool Hold- Adjustable 
er, Thread Ladies’ and 
Cutter, and Gents’ , 

Thimble Cuff Holder 
Holder com- that fits any 
bined, Fits) size Cuff, 
any spool. Sample 5c 
Sample 20e. Agents 
| Pat. Sept. 10th, 1889. Stamps taken.! 
Mention this paper 





JusT OuT, 


Wanted. 
A. W. SAWYER, Providenee, H. 1. 


To reduce my stock of mu- 


a 
sic I will send by mail 
post-paid, 68 pieces full 
sheet music size, includ- 
ing songs, marches, walt- 
ves, quadrilles, (with calls) etc., by Mendelsshon, Bee- 
thoven, Mozart, etc., for only 2@cts. Satisfaction given 
or money back. Read this: Mr. Hathaway:—Am very 
much pleased with the music sent me; it is worth ten 
times the money, KR. J. Allen, Hoosick, N. H. Haste 
to the Wedding, and 100 songs words and music 6e. 
Address Q. L. Hathaway, 339 Wash. St., Boston, Mass 


H 
A TRIAL 12 sackets AEPG SEEPS. cts 


including some novelties for 2 cts., 
or 12 pkts Flower Seeds including lowa Beauty Pansy 
for 4 cts., or 20 Choice House Plants for $1.00 post- 
paid. All good kinds, our choice of varieties. Stamps 
taken. Large Catalogue Free, Established 20 years. 
IOWA SEED CO., DES MOINES, IOWA. 


NE flowering Hydrangea plant, or Niagara grape vine, free by 

mail, to all who send 10 cents for our $5000 Catalogue. We offer 

an $8 collection for %, or $16 worth for $. Full particulars and 

copy of Green's Fruit Grower free GREEN'S NURSERY 
cb. Box A., Rochester, N. Y. ‘ 

GENTS Wanted. BOTTLED ELECTRICITY 

41 pays Sa day. Address Box 448, Chicago, U1, 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 


EDITED BY MARY F. KNAPP 


to whom all communications concer 


ning this department should be sent, 


addressed to 20 Linden Street, South Boston, Mass. 


Terms Used in Knitting. 


K—Knit plain P—Purl, « ae iti yetim a 1, Sean N 
or K tog—Narrow, | knitting t ther Over—TI w othe 
thread her inser This mak 
a pw ! ‘ t t * ! he eding 
row rf round I I he « fle in the bw 
) i be k 1. and Si—Slip a stitch from 
th ft hand ‘ t kt i it aud 
B—Slip and bind ; passed the slipy 
one over it, exe n" } ‘ fw f the end it 
licates a l un, @ 1 mer ‘ Si,1,k1 
pf, repea times” would be equivalent to saying sil, k 1, p 
1 i,k 1 Ll, ki, pl. Tog means together 

Terms in Crochet. 

Ch—Chain; a straight series of loops, each drawn with the hook 
through tt preeeding or SI Slip } put shook through 
the work, thread r the hook, draw it gh ol titch om the 
t s I ( he havil ‘ i t 1 or hook 
| hes fle thr hu rk, draw tl withrough the work 
aud tl need ID loul 1 t ite! 

r het hrough the work, aud dra ‘ tel 

t gh, makin woon th i ah j hread again, and 
fraw it th ! I r—'T ( havit n 
a stitch on th ak pt ! al f fi 1 1 ut ’ 
' i hr a the r ar ‘ r 1 the ul aking thre 
on the need Take up the thread and draw through two, then 

ke upt wi and draw it thr h the two remaining; St 
Short Tr Crochet; like trebl ept that when the three 
titel ar h e1 i i ul lrawit ' thread tl ! 

© stitel twice, i i nm thr t " hee Lt 
Long Treble Crochet; li tre A ! wi ix throws 
v1 rt need ' it t j work 
mr ited ure worked off two a i } « Lon 
Stitch—Twine the cotten three tim r nel the need rk us the 
' titeh, bringing tt tton tl ' ops tour time Pr 
ww pieet; made t orking thr hats sud one ingle rochet tu 
first stipch of the ait 

* 

Subserfbers will tind directions for shoulder 
cape with space tor ribbon running length 
wise in Book No. 1, Reliable Patterns in Knit 


ting and Crochet 


s H. Noble Vleuse 
M. F. Knapp 


send your address to 
Can some of our readers send directions for 

crocheted and knitted Pudding Dish Cover? 
5s 


collar. 


wishes directions for child’s crocheted 


me word the kind of 
Give address, with 
KNAPP 


Annie Breden—Send 
crocheted purse you wish 
stamp enclosed.—M. F 


In Old) English Lace in Jum 
the 7th row should read thus 
row, over, over, narrow, knit 1 
knit 5, over, narrow, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 
together, knit 5. 9th row—Knit 1, narrow, 
over, slip I, narrow, pass slipped st. over,over, 
knit 1, narrow, over twice, slip 1, narrow, 
pass slipped st over, knit 1, over, narrow, knit 
|, over twice, purl 2 together, knit 3. 12th 
row 
er, rest plain. 


number 
Knit 1, nar 
harrow, over, 


> _ 
Holiday and Birthday Gifts. 


A blotter made of ivorine, the size preferred, 
on which I painted a spray of flowers. 
scissors, | clipped the edge in small, uneven 
points. Then I cut four or five pieces of 
blotting paper the size of ivorine. I tied the 
ivorine and blotting paper together with a silk 
cord and tassel. If you prefer, Chamois can 
be used in place of ivorine for cover, or paint 
on top piece of blotting paper. I also made a 
pen wiper, to go with the blotter, out of ivor- 
ine and chamois, bending the ivorine in the 
form ofa small toboggan, and tying small 
pieces of chamois to the ivorine, at the end 
which turns over. You can cut the ivorine 
in the form of a leaf. You can make a calen- 
dar of a square of card-board, covered with a 
piece of plush, a bow of ribbon tied in the 
upper corner, and a tiny calendar in the oth- 
er. Hang it up cornerways, by a narrow rib- 
bon or cord. 

Feather stitch the edge with coarse silk. 

K. E. V. 

CHARLEs St., Rockrorp, Iu. 

as 


Narrow Point Edging. 


Ch, 15. 

ist row—3 d ec in 4th stofch, ch 1, 1dcin 
6th st of-ch, 1d cin each of next 5 sts, ch 3, 6 
d cin last st at end of row. 


2d row—Ch 3, 5 dc in top of Ist dc, 6 de in | 


6th dc, ch 3, 1dcin3ddce,1de in each of 
next 3dc,ch1,1dcin 2d dc, 1d cat end of 


row. 

3d row—Ch 3,1 dcin2ddec,ch 1.1 de in 
each of next 2dc, ch 2,6dcin Ist dc of 2d 
group, 6 d c in last d c of same group, turn. 





4th row—S c in 5 dcof group. ch 3, 5 d c in 
last d c of group, skip a group, 6d cin first d 
c of next group, ch 2,2dc in each st of ch 2, 
1d cin each ofnext 2 dc, ch 1,1dcin d «1 
dcat end of row. j 

This makes one point. 

ist row of 2d point—Ch 3,1 dein 2dde 
ch 1, 1 d cin each of next 4dc,1dec in eac 
of next ch 2, ch 2,64 c in 6th dc. 

Repeat from 2d row., 


NeEtiy B. 


Slip 1, knit 2, over twice, purl 2 togeth- | 


With | 


Wheel for Tidy 

| Three balls of knitting silk; one yard 
entine silk thirty-one inches wide, 

Chain &, join. 

Ist row—Ch 5, 1 dc under ch 8, *ch 1, 1 d 
¢ under ch 8, repeat from star 9 times, ch 1 
join in 3d st of chd 
~ 9% rpow—Ch 8, turn and work 12 d ¢ overthe 
ch 8, 1 de@ in 2d hole of Ist row. 

3d row—Turn, ch 8, ld cin top of 6th dc, 
ich 2,1 d cin topot 8th dec, ch 2,1 dein 10th, 
ich 2,1dc in last d e. 

ith row—Turn, ch 5,1 dc¢inde, ch2,1 de 
in next de, ch 2, ld cin next dc, llde un 
der ch 8,1 dc in next hole in Ist row. 

Repeat 3d and 4th rows 10 times 

You will now have 12 spokes 

Put 1s ¢ under ch 8 at commencement of Ist 
spoke, and continue working up the spoke in 


Flor 
makes two 


| 


WHEEL 
} 


ise. Turn work over, 1d cin 6th de of 12th 
| spoke, ch 2, Ldein &thde, ch 2,1 dein 10th, 
ch 2,1 d cin 12th, turn, ch 5,1 dein de. ch 
ldcin de,ch 2, fasten in end of spoke 


Make 12 wheels for one end of tidy, Six 
wheels across the first—or lower row. Join 
the wheels together, when making ch 5 at 


commencement of 4th row. Place the two 
| wheels together, ch 3, put hook through 3d st 
of ch 5 in opposite wheel, draw thread through 
put thread over hook, and draw. it 
| the two stitches on hook, ch 2—to 
then proceed with the row. 
| Join pointofnext spoke in same way. 

In 2d row two wheels are joined together, 
also joined to 4 wheels in first row in this way. 
|Join next 2 points of each wheel to corre- 


| through 
finish ch 5 





FOR 


Ladies’ Fancy Mittens 
Phi I rite f stitehe cast up mu t be 
me multiple of evel For a hand that 
at riove, 65 stitches W be the mnght 
er j 
For the t, knit ) 
Ist Knit purl 2, repeat until the 
round cotnpleted 
2d row—Knit 1, 0, k 3, 0, k 1, p2, repeat 
through the round 
3d row—Knit 3, o. k 1, 0, k 3, p 2, repeat } 
ith row--Slip 1, k 1, pass sl st over the] 
knitted one, k 5, n pp 2, repeat | 
5th row—Slip 1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 3, n,} 
p 2, repeat 
Repeat the last 4 rounds until the wrist ad 
as lony as you Wish 
Phe next round—which is the first round of 


the hand—set the thumb gore, and begins 
the stripe on the back of the hand, as follows 

Ist row--Knit 5, [pu, make 1, by taking up 
and knitting the back ofa stitch, p 1] k 5, p 2, 
k l,o. k 4, 0, k 1, p 2, make 6 sts of the next} 
», by knitting into the back of one of them, p 
2? make 6of the next 5, as before p2,k 1, 0, 
k 5, o. k 1, p 2, knit remainder of the round | 
plain 

2d row--Kunit 5, (p 1, make 1, k 1, make 1,| 
p1l)k5,p2,k 4,0, k 1,0, k 3, p 2, make a] 
twist of the next 6, by knitting the last 3 be 
fore knitting the first 3, p 2, make a twist of 
the next 6, p 2,k 3,0,k 1,0, k 3. p 2, rest plain. 

3d row—Knit 5, (pl, k 3, p1,) k5 p2,*sl 
1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 5, n, *, p 2, k 6, p 2, k 
6, p 2, then repeat what is written between the 
stars, then p 2, knit plain 

ith row—Knit 5, (p1,k 4, p1)k4,p2, *sl 
1, k 1, pass sl st over, k 5, n, * p 2, k 6, p 2, k 
6, p 2, repeat what is written between the 
stars, p 2, knit plain. 


he 
ge 
Loa 
Pu” 


TIDY. 


oth row Knit 3, {pp Ik 3 tu 1,) k 5, p 2, *sl 
zt. puss sl st over, k 3, n, ~ 2 k 6, p ~, 
k 6, p 2, repeat from stur, p 2, knit 
plain, 

Continue by repeating the last 5 rounds (re 
membering the stitches in brackets are to form 
the thumb gore, and must be increased every 
ith round, by making one inside each of the 
purls) until the gore has 20 stitches, then take 
them offon a thread. 

Cast up on the right hand needle, in their 
stead, 7 plain stitches, and continue the hand 
as before, by repeating the 5 rounds, with the 
exception of stitches in brackets. In narrow- 
ing, narrow among the plain stitches at first, 


stur to 


that the stripe may not be broken. In knit- 
ting the thumb, gradually narrow away the 
seven stitches which were cast on the hand. 





| 
| | 


f HL PS ra 
| AY HOMECARE | 
| 


INSERTION 





sponding points in opposite wheel in 2d row. 

3d row—Join one wheel above the 2 in 2d 
row. Join wheels to other half of first row, in 
the same way. Tie fringe in wheels as seen 
in illustration. Hem sides of silk, and feath- 
er stitch them. After the wheels are cro 
'cheted together, baste them on end of silk, 
| cut it out and fell on to the wheels, 
| insertion for other end of Tidy—Make a ch | 
of 22 stitches. 

Ist row—1 d ¢ in 6th st of ch, ch 2,1. d © in 
| same, ch 2,1dcinsame,1dcin 9th st of ch, | 
|* ch 2,1dcin same, repeat from star twice 
| more, then 1 dc in 12th st of ch, *ch 2,1d e¢ 

in same, repeat from star twice more, then 1 d 
cin 15th stof ch, *ch 2,1 dc¢in same, repeat 
from star twice more, 1 dc in end of row, * ch 
| 2,1 dcin same, repeat from star twice. 

2d row—Ch 3, 1 dc under 2d ch 2, * ch 2, 1 
|d cin same, repeat from star twice, then re- 
peat what comes after the first ch 3, to end of 

row. 

Every row is like the 2d. 

Before sewing this on the tidy cut off a strip 

two and one-quarter inches wide, fold it 
double, and sew it on other edge of insertion. 





. | On edge of the silk strip sew an insertion of 3 
h | rows of shells instead of 5. Tie in fringe. A 


tidy of silk pongee, and wheels of linen to 
match, is very pretty. Use Barbour’s linen 


FOR OTHER END OF TIDY. 








thread No. 35—three spools. . A. 8. K. 


The twists made in the hand must be repeated 
once in eight rounds, 
Mo. W. As 
SOLEDAD, CAI 
° 


Necktie and Handkerchiet Case Combined. 


surnt orange plush and light blue satin. 
Take one half yard of plush and line with 
quilted satin, sprinkling sachét powder be- 
tween, ‘This is almost a square, which should 
be folded in the middle like a book. On = one- 
half of the inside is a pocket for handker- 
chiefs, made of one-quarter of a yard of satin, 
gathered at the two longest edges, to fit the 
width of the case. At the top, a heading is 
made and two rows of gathering, so that an 
elastic can be run in. The pocket is then 
sewed neatly to the outside, by turning in the 
edges and felling down. The pocket runs 
across the case, the longest way. On the 
other side, two strips of No.9 ribbon tacked at 
the ends and in the middle—the shortest way 
of case—about the same distance from top and 
bottom, as each other. These are to slip the 
ties under. The outside of case can havea 
pretty ribbon bow on one side. 

cane + ees 
Crochet Passementerie. 


This passementerie is worked with black 
embroidery silk, Letter D, such as can be pur- 
chased on spools. 

To work the wheel, which is the foundation 
of this style work, procure brass rings three- 
sixteenths of an inch in diameter. 

Take a fine steel crochet hook and cast 24 
single crochet over the metal ring, and fasten 
with a slip stitch Work a loop of four 
chains, and fasten with a single crochet into 
the next stitch but one; repeat, always skip- 
ping one stitch, until twelve loops surround 
the ring; fasten with a slip stitch. * Make an- 
other row of twelve loops of four chains each, 
fastening each loop witha slip stitch into the 
middle of the next loop on the first row of 
loops. Break off and fasten down the last 
stitch with a sewing needle, 
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lo join one wheel to another, work a slip 
stitch and 3d chains of the 


two loops which are to be caught together 


between the 2d 


If desired, 24 jet or metal beads may be pre 
viously strung upon the silk and two can be 
worked into each loop of the outer row. 

These wheels may be worked in any shade 
of silk, and can be joined so as to form Van 
Dyke points, and straight borders; or vests, 
revers and cuffs, Figaro jackets or side panels. 

I. Rk. W 
_ : —_— - - 
Child’s Hood, Crazy Stitch. 

Make ach of 4&7 sts, turn, miss 2, and in 3d 
st make #1 dc, 1 ch and 4 tr, miss 2* and re 
peat from * until you have 28scallops, ending 
the row with ade. 

2d row—2 ch, then * under the 1 ch of Ist 
row, make | dc, 1 ch and 4 tr, repeat from 
making the dc atend of this, and every row, 
into the 2 ch at commemcement of last row. 

Repeat 2d row, until at the end of 4th row, 
when only adc is worked in the last scallop, 
turn and proceed as before, dropping the last 
scallop on each row in this way until only 24 


scallops are left, then work on these 24 until 
you have 18 rows. 
1th row Crochet all but 9 scallops, turn, 


and work buck and forth on 6 scallops, until 
you have 37 rows, counting from face of hood 
and on this row, after making the Ist svallop, 
narrow twice by putting the needle through 
the ch of 2 scallops instead of one. You now 
have 4 scallops. Make two rows more, which 
should give you 389 rows in all. This form 
the crown. This should be sewed to 
side of body of hood very care fully. 


Cut hh 


Cape. 

Beginning where the hood shapes, make % 
rows of scallops, (making 3 ch instead of 1) eh 
as for hood) and each row one scallop farthes 
on the hood. Now break off wool and com 
mencing at the end, work back and forth all 
across, until you have three rows more. Now 
turn, and atter making the Ist scallop, make 
a dc between each scallop, and work in this 
way around the cape and face of hood, break 
off wool, and with either silk or split zephyr 
make into each stitch, 1s ¢ and 3 ch. 

For fancy pieces to mix with the ribbon for 
top of hood, make of the Saxony 8 ch, join 
and in it work 40 very long (by drawing the 
wool as long as desired) “long trebles,” fin 
ishing the edge with the silk or zephyr, same 
as hood. Make four pieces like this, 

Two ounces Saxony, two anda half yards 
No. 7 ribbon, one-half spool of silk or one 
half ounce zephyr. 

Hood for ladies is made in same way, mak 
ing 117 ch, and on it make 38 scallops, mak- 
ing 22 rows, dropping the last scallop on the 
Yth and following rows, until only 3% are left. 
Then crochet the 8 middle scallops, until you 
have made 26 rows, which should give vou 
4% rows inall. Forcape, crochet 4 rows, us 
for smaller hood, break off wool, then com 
mencing at the end, make 6 rows more, and 
finish same as smaller hood. Three ounces of 
Saxony, two and a half yards ribbon. 


L. M. 
a 
Lap Apron. 
This apron is pretty made of light) blue 
sateen. Length 52 inches, width 16 inches 


Depth of pockets 8 inches. The pocket on one 
side, is divided into two compartments for the 
use Of working materials. The pocket on 
other side to be used for the work itself. If 
desired, a simple design may be outlined on 
the pockets, and a ribbon bow can be put on. 
The apron is thrown across the lap, protects 
the dress, and is more stylish than the con 
ventional apron, 











WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at half price; one ounce in a 
box—all good Silk and good colors. 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 


Sent by 
100 Crazy Stitches 
Send Postal note or Stamps FE 
SPOOL F 

SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
or 469 Broadway, New York. 





MEITTIos. SSEES hae Rite 









Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from #10.00 to $20.00 a week. Address the 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK CO., 


621 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


' ‘ T ' Be 
Bickford Family Knitter. 
Knits everything required by the 
household, of any quality, texture 


and weight desired. 


A. M. LAWSON, 
783 Broadway, NEW YORK. 
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et. 
TOM LAWTON’S SLED. 


By WriLLiAM PENDLETON CHIPMAN 


Nice sled? Yes; not a better probably in the 


wholecountry; made of the finest material; shod 
with Bessemer steel; cost they say, more than 
a hundred dollars.’ 

“Who owns it? Tom Lawton; that 
fellow who just went up the hill 
Widow Lawton's son, who lives in that 
brown cottage over by the trestle. Fine 
as there is in town 

father expensive sled for him ? Well that 
depends on circumstances, doesn’tit? Had he 
bought it himself vou might Say SO, arid not 
be much out of the way. But you see it was 
given him by somecity folks, and the hun- 
dred dollars were but a drop in the bucket to 
them. 


young 
with it. 
little 
lad 


“Klectric 2? Yes, that’s its name, and to my 
mind an appropriate one, as you Il see, for 
there he comes on it now Whew ! isn’t that 
going? Like a flash of lighting! I dare be 
bound he will go clear over the flat, and 
strike the second ridge, and if he does he'll 
not stop until he reaches Bell creek, more 
than amile away. No other sled in these 


whereabouts, great or small, can do that 
And yet [think this hardly equals the old 
one ' 

‘What old one? Ab! [ forgot you were 
a new-comer, and it isn’t likely you have 
heen told about it. I mean ‘Tom sold sled, 
after which thisis named, Thetwo weren't 
much alike though, seeing Tom built the 
old one himself out of some seasoned oak 
he got upgat the wheel-wright’s aud then 
took it up to the blacksmith’s there, and 
shod it with some old cart tire. But for 
going it would beat anything | ever 
saw or heard of in the sled line. ‘Tom felt 
mighty bad when it was stove up.” 

“Flow stove up? Why by the night ex 


press down at Smith's crossing, the other 
ide of the mountain. Since you lieve 
never heard about it Pll have totell you 

Iwo vears ago this winter, you re 
member, we had an awful sight of snow 
More than a hundred days of consecutive 
sleighing. Snow on top of Show, until 
walls and trees and mountains fairly 
yroaned under the burden 

Somehow too it became the fashion 


that winter for everybody, young and old, 
to gocoasting. All who had sleds brought 
them out, and those who didn’t have sleds 
vot them, so great was the craze. This i 
how Tom came to build the one [im tell 
ing about We rather laughed at it when 
he first brought it on to the hill, it wa 
rough and ungainly like 
of sport was made over 
he had painted in lige letters across it, 
but (wasn’t long we learned the 
name wasn't so much out of the way after 
all 

Well, one bright moonlight evening 
there was a tremendous crowd on the hill 


se 
and a good deal 
its mame, which 


before 


It seemed as though pretty nigh all the 
Villaye was there, and such fun you never 
SAW, and aw vreater bubbub Vou never 
heard, the air just rang with shouts and 
laughter, But all of a sudden, «and 


drowning out every other sound came a 
rumbling noiselike thunder followed by an aw 
ful crash. Soon as we recovered from our sur 
prise we looked off towards the mountain 
there, from which direction the had 
come, and then we saw what had happened 
Right above where the railroad track comes 
out from the tunnel on the trestle there had 
heen a land slide, a big piece of the overhang 
ing cliffs had given away, and sweeping down 
had filled the mouth of the tunnel, and carried 
away thatend of the trestle 

While we stood there staring at the vreat 
dark spot on the mountain side, and com 
menting on whether it was the weight of the 
show, or some upheaval of the frost, that had 
caused the land slide, one called out 

The night express isdue in an hour.’ 

Then we were all silent, for we knew just 
what that meant. The tunnel was over a 
halfa mile long, and if the express should 
come dashing through it, not knowing what 
happened at thisend, no one could tell in the 
darkness and confusion how terrible would be 
the disaster.” 

sut just then Jim Dunster, the roadmaste: 
for that section came rushing into the crowd 

iving the telegraph connection was broken 

andno word could be sent down the line, and 


noise 


some 


sone one must go around the mountain to 
warn the train of the danger. Some one at 


once declared this would be impossible, since 
itwould take good two hours to drive around 
to Smith's crossing, and in less than fifty 
minutes the train was due Then some 
one proposed going over the Zigzag, or moun- 
tain path to the other end of the tunnel; but 
as this hadn’t been used in all winter no horse 
could go over faster than a walk, and this 
would consume as much time at least as go- 
ing around the mountain, to say nothing about 
the uncertainty of getting through at all? 
“While we were using up the. precious 
minutes in our useless deliberations, and 
about concluding there was no prospect 


|} and smoothly 


of averting the disaster, Tom Lawton 
spoke up : 

‘Possibly the train will be a little late to-| 
night, it sometimes is. [ can walk to the 
summit of the Zigzag in an hour, and in ten 
minutes more, my can reach the 
crossing below Anyway it is our only 
possible chance of warning the train in time 
avert the danget tell mother 
where | have gone.” 

“And before any one could utter a word of 


remomstrance, he had thrown himself on to 


on sled, 


to scoliie one 


his sled, and was off. We watched him, and 
| saw that as he reached the flat, he turned his 
| sled into Mead street, and then we knew he 


was going to run over the foot bridge that| 
Jake Brown had built over East brook as 
short cut to the village. This would carry 
him nearly to Jake’s house over there on the 
mountain side, and would save him nearly a 
mile in distance ” 

“Not until he had disappeared from sight 
however did it come to the most of us that 
there was anything particularly dangerous in 
his undertaking. Nor was there until he had 
reached the summit of the Zigzag. 


two milesthe road wound down the mountain | 


side, in some places making sudden curves, 


in others running along the edge of the sharp | and from there he had a comparatively smooth | give me, Dion. 


declivities, and to attempt to run down it on 
u sled seemed the more we thought of it a fool 
hardy enterprise. 
way the sled would gather as it sped down 
the frozen crust there seemed little possibility 
of keeping it under control or ot 
guiding it with safety.” 

“Peeling that the risk and un- 
certainity of Tom's undertaking 


were an additional call to action 
Jim Dunster and two or three 
others took a cutter 
and started around 
the mountain, while 


ascore or more of us 
went down by the 
broken trestle, and 
waited for two hours 
listening for the 
train. Onee we heard 


the whistle echoing 
‘ y 
y 
*! 
a y p 
4 
+ 
? 
,” 
is 
oh 
ee 
5 
y among 
4 ° } 
the hills, 
and then 
all was 
7 still, so 
j conclu d- 
s, ing Tom 


had in all 
probabil 
ity reach- 
ed 
cross in Zz 

in time to warn the train, we went home.’ 
‘The next morning when Jim Dunster re 
turned we heard all the particulars, and since 
then I have talked it over with Tom himself. 
He reached the summit without any difficulty, 
and stopped a moment to get his breath. for 


hed run pretty nigh all the way. _From 
where he was he had aclear view of the Val 
ley below fora number of miles. and glane- | 


ing down at the railroad he saw the head light 
of the engine like a tiny speck the other side 
of Adyate station. 
it would reach the 
a moment to 
flat onto his sled, he began a ride never to be 
forgotten.’ 

“Tor the first quarter of a mile the road 
gradually descended, and the sled ran rapidly 
over the frozen snow. Then 
came asharp turn to the left which brought a 
series of short, sharp descents, and to 
the sled 


lesg 
. 


hot 


tunnel. There was 


lose. 


ave 


an impetus that was absolutely 
frightful. For the first time Tom became 
aware of the danger he was in, and nerved 


himselfto meet it.” 
“Grasping firmly hold of the round of his 


sled with both hands. and pressing his feet, 
heavily into the snow behind, he watched 
with keen eye the road before him. ‘Trees. 


rocks, and snow drifts flew rapidly by, and on 
dashed the sled into the gloom of a) hemlock 
forest. Here the pathway coiled among the 
trees, and in the dim light Tom would have 
found great difficulty in avoiding a collision 
had not the slope been more gradual, and thus 
the speed of his sled somewhat slackened. 
Two minutes later he safely emerged into the 
mooolight again.” ° 

“But now he had reached the worst part of 
the road,—the part which gives it its name 
the Zigzag—whetre the path rapidly descends 
around sharp curves and along narrow ridges, 
With eye intently fixed ahead, with every 
muscle rigid, with every nerve tingling with 
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In fifteen minutes, perhaps 


Throwing himself 
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intense excitement, he flew on. Curve after 


curve was turned, ridge after ridge was 
run over, at lightning speed. Sometimes 


the sled ran on asingle runner forrods, threat- 
ening to capsize at every moment. Sometimes 
it bounded clear into the air, only to strike the 
next instant, and dash on with renewed 
force. But Tom, bare headed now, for his hat 
had long since been left behind, his scarf and 
coat loosened by his terrible shaking, and 
streaming in the wind, clung nevertheless 
with aniron grip to the sled, and still kept it 
under his control.” 

“One more curve, the last one on the road, 
was now just ahead. It was the most dan-| 
gerous one of al!, for the path there was ex- 
tremely narrow, a mere shelf above a high 
precipice. Crowding the sled well up against 
the cliff, Tom with a speed that was truly | 
electric, swept around the curve. 


you something to-morrow Lenny, 
Scott to his little brother as they were pre 
paring to go to bed one April night. 


time,” 


A BROKEN PROMISE. 
By FLorence B. HALLOWELI 
“Everybody in the house is going to give 


said Dion 


“It’s awful nice to have a birthday.”’ 


“Yes; I know it is. I wish I could have 
one every week,” said Little Len, his blue 
| eyes shining with excitement. “It takes so 


| everlasting long for a year to come round. | 
can't remember my last birthday 


hardly.” 
“You're going to get a lot of things this 
said Dion. 

“Am I? Oh, dear, I wish it was morning! 


| It seems so longto wait till breakfast time.”’ 


“Mamma’'s written your name on every 


_ For a| package,’’ said Dion, ‘“‘and put on it who the 
minute he thought he was surely going over| present is from. 


I saw her; and she let me 


the precipice, as the sled sidled so near its | help tie the things up.” 


edge that his feet actually hung over, but striking | 
asmall boulder protruding above the snow, it | 
canted on to the upper runner, and unde its | 


} 


Then for’ own mighty impetus swept back to the path.” | jumped into bed. 
“A short distance further on he passed the} thing. 


| first farm house on that side of the mountain, | 


and well beaten road the rest of the way. As| 
he neared the crossing he raised himself and | 


Under the terrible head- | glanced down the track; he could not see the| said 
—_ but distinctly heard the rumble of it, | 
and knew it could not be far off.” 


“There was still a heavy down grade, and 
the sled was running ata pace which would 
carry it along distance beyond the crossing, 
but Tom, just before he reached it, deliber 


ately turned the sled from the road,—the 
next instant it struck the rail with a force 
that sent him flying headlong clear over the 
track on to the frozen snow, while the sled 


; relieved of its load jumped the rail, and went 


spinning down the track towards the tunnel.” 

“Dazed, and with a stinging sensation in 
his left arm, Tom crawled to his feet. The 
train was nowin plain sight, and but a short 
distance away. He leaped on to the track, 
tore off his coat, and swung it frantically with 
his right arm. Ie shouted also, hoping to 
attract the attention of the engineer. Now 


the blaze of the head light was full upon him, | 


the 


and he must leap from track or be run 
down.” 
|} “Then the engine gave forth a prolonged 


shriek which Tom knew meant down breaks, 
jand with a sigh of relief he staggered off from 
| the track, and as the train swept by, fell un 
| conscious in the snow.”’ 
| “When he recovered 
} minutes later, the train 


few 
was at astand still, 
jand the conductor and several other gentle 
men were beside him. Quickly he told his 
story, and the conductor despatched a couple 
of brakeman with lanterns to examine the 
tunnel. On their return witha full corrobora- 


CONSCIOUSNESS a 


tion of Tom’s report, the train was backed 


down to Adyate station, and he was put under 
a doctor's care. 

Ile was pretty well bruised up, the toes of 
his boot were worn clear through, and his left | 
arm wasbroken. Then too the strain on his | 
nerves had been fearful; so they kept him 
pretty quiet over there at Adgate for a week, | 
and then brought him home.” 

The railroad company did the handsome } 
thing by him. They bought that cottage 
by the trestle, and gave it to his mother; and 
together with the passengers made up for him 
a purse of two thousand dollars besides,—‘“an, 
education fund” they called it. 

“Some of the passengers also wanted to see, 
the sled on which Tom made his famous slide, | 
and so the next day came over from Adgate to | 
the tunnel to look for it, but they found the 
cars had run far enough ahead to stave it all 
to pieces. They gathered up the fragments, 
however, and had them made into miniature 
sleds and sent one to each person on the train 
as amemento of the night. Then they had 
this new sled built, and sent it up to Tom the 
next winter.”’ 


rae A fund of the brightest stories in 
rliyme and prose, merry articles, and entertain- | 
ing material of all kinds forthe young is in 
the hands of the Editor for early appearance | 
on this page. 


| You 


i Uncle Jack, would get the drum,” 


| wretched, 


“Do you know what all these things are, 
Dion ?” 

“Of course I do,’ answered Dion, as he 

‘Mamma showed me every- 
But I promised I wouldn't tell.” 
“You might tell me what you're going to 
That wouldn’t matter.” 
Dion shook his head and looked dubious. 
“Of course I’ve got a right to tell you,” he 
. “but still, | ought not to,” 

“Oh, what's the difference ? I'll know in 
the morning, anyhow,” pleaded Len, growing 
ager. 

“Well,” said Dion, hesitatingly, “I guess | 
will tell you. It’s a mouth organ, Lenny. 
know you've wanted one for ever so 
long.” 

“Yes, | know; and Ili let you blow it all 
you want to, Dion. I wish somebody’d give 
me a drum, and then we could have a band.” 

“Well, you are going to get a drum, Lenny. 
I guess it won't make any difference if I tell 
you--it must be most morning now.” 

“Who's going to give it to me ?” 

“Unele Jack. And it’s a beauty, too.” 

“f{ thought Papad get the drum,” 
Lenny. “I told him I wanted one.” 

“Papa said he’d yet the express wagon if 
explained 


said 


Dion. 

“And what did mamma and Aunt Kate get 
for me? You might as well tell me all. now 
you've begun, Di.”’ 

Dion turned uneasily and sighed. He re 
membered his promise, but the temptation 
was too great for him to resist. 

“Well, Pll tell you, but don't you ever let any 
one know about it,” hesaid atlast. “Mamma 
got vouabig box of lead soldiers, and Aunt 
Kate's going to give you a box of animals, and 
Grandma sent building blocks.” 

“Goodness,” said little Len. “I 
know what to do with all the things. 
morning would come.” 

‘Go to sleep, and then it will come quick- 
er,” rejoined Dion. 

So Lenny stopped talking and in about two 
minutes was in the land of Nod. But Dion 
didn’t go to sleeep so easily. His conscience 
troubled him. He could think of nothing 
but that broken promise. 

“T wish I hadn’t told,’ he whispered to 
himself over and over again, 

And the first thing Lenny said when he got 
out of bed the next morning was “I wish you 
hadn’ttold me what I'm going to have, Dion. 
It isn’t near so much fun as not to _ know.” 

“Well, you wanted me to tell you,” said, 
Dion. 

“All the same, I wish you hadn't.” 

All the family were in the dining room 
when the two litthe boys came down stairs 
and they watched with eager interest to see 
Lenny open his packages. They couldn't 
understand why he was so slow about it, and 
were disappointed that he did not seem sur 
prised or very much pleased with the gifts. 

“What's the matter, Lenny ?” asked Aunt 
Kate. 

“You don’t appear happy.” 

“And Dion doesn’t appear happy, either,” 
said Uncle Jack. 

Dion smiled faintly, but did not say anything 
He felt worse than unhappy—he was utterly 
wretched, Tle couldn’t eat any breakfast, and 
after the meal was over, he went upstairs and 
lay down on a sofain the spare room. Lenny 
was out with the drum and the mouth organ 
#nd called to him to come down, but Dion 
didn’t feel like playing band just then. 

His mother hunted him up a little latter. 

“T want to know why my little boy has 
such a sober face this morning,” she said as 


won't 
I wish 


she sat down beside him. 
Dion couldn’t confess at first, he was so 
ashamed of what he had done, and he knew 


how grieved his mother would be. She would 
think he could not be trusted in anything. 

But at last he told her all about it. 

She didn’t scold. Dion's mother never 
scolded about anything. She bent down and 
kissed him very tenderly, her armsabout him. 

“Tam so sorry for you, Dion, so sorry,’ she 
said in alow voice. I don’t wonder you are 
But I think you will never, never 
break a promise again.” 

“Oh, mamma, I never will,’ sobbed Dion. 

And he never did. 
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Epirep py Mrs. Louisa Knapp 
BREADS AND ROLLS. 


THE STAFF OF LIFE IN 15 DIFFERENT FORMS. 

HE secret of good bread-mak- 
ing is one that is generally 
the most perplexing of do 
mestic questions to the house- 
keeper The following 
recipes have been gathered 
from the experiences of many 
practical housewives, and 
may be recommended as 
both reliable and worth try- | 
ing, the best results being | 

vouchsafed if directions are properly followed 

PECULIARS. 

One pint of flour sifted with one teaspoon- | 
ful of baking powder, a little salt, one egy, | 
mix with one pint of sweet milk, beat well 
to a batter, and bake quick in buttered gem 
pans. Try them: They are splendid. The 
above recipe makes twelve. 

EXCELLENT SQUASH BISCUIT. 

One cup sifted squash, one of milk, two tas | 
blespoonfuls of sugar, lard size of an egg, one 
half cup of yeast, salt. Mix as bread. Make 
into biscuits. When light, bake 


HOW TO MAKE GOOD WAFFLES. 

Boil and mash about a pint of sweet pota- 
toes. Sift one good teaspoonful of soda with 
three cups of flour. Beat two egys light. Add 
one teaspoonful salt and sour milk enough to 
make a thin batter. Have the waffle iron as 
hot as possible without burning the waffles. 

GRAHAM GEMS, | 

One egg, one pint of buttermilk, one tea- | 
spoonful of soda and a little shortening. Mix 
it with half and half white flour and graham. | 
Have the gem pans hot and bake quick. 

Another good recipe for Graham Gems is as 
follows: One pint sweet milk, two eggs, two 
coffee cups of Graham flour, two tablespoon- | 
fuls Indian meal, one tablespoonful sugar, 
a pinch of salt, one large teaspoonful baking 
powder mixed thoroughly in the flour. Beat 
well and bakein gem pans one-half hour. 


MOLLY’S CORN MUFFINS. 

Two eggs well beaten, and a pinch of salt. 
Add gradually one and one-half cups of milk; 
stir together one cup wheat flour, one cup In- | 
dian meal, two teaspoonfuls of baking pow- 
der, and one tablespoontul of white sugar; beat 
these all together hard for several minutes, 
then add one teaspoonful of melted lard. 
Beat well, and pour into well-greased gem 
pans; bake one half hour in a hot oven. 

GOOD BREAKFAST MUFFINS, 

Break two eggs in a bowl and beat till very 
light, add a pinch of salt and by degrees three | 
cups of sweet milk and one quart of flour in 
which is well mixed three teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Beat this mixture very hard 
and nearly fill the gem pans, which have been 
well greased, and bake fifteen or twenty min- 
utes ina hotoven. If these are made right, 
they will be found delicious, 


BISHOP WILLIAMS’ JOHNNY CAKE. 


One and one-half cups of Indian meal, one 
cup of wheat flour, one-half cup of sugar, one 
half cup of cream, one cup of milk, one small 
teaspoon of soda, one teaspoon cream tartar, 
salt, one egg. Bake in asmall dripping pan. 
It is very nice. 


PARKER HOUSE ROLLS. 


Take two quarts of flour and thoroughly rub 
into it two tablespoonfuls of lard or other 
shortening, one pint of cool boiled milk, two 
tablespoonfuls of brown sugar, one-half cup | 
yeast and a little salt. Ifintended for break- 
fast, mix at noon, knead in the afternoon, and 
at night. In the morning knead again. Roll 
half an inch thick, cut out, butter one half, 
and turn them over even. Put in pans, let 
them rise fifteen minutes and then bake. 


BROWN BREAD. 
Two cups sour milk, one cup sweet milk, 
two cups Graham flour, one cup wheat,one tea- 


spoonful soda, one tablespoonful salt, good 
half cup molasses. 








| day. 


|meat, baste often, and roast in 





Stir fully twenty minutes, bake in a slow | 
oven from one hour to an hour and a half. 

Jouret, Inv. Jennie A. Fox. 

PREMIUM BROWN BREAD. 

One quart sifted corn meal, one quart wheat 
flour, one quart sour milk, one cup rather | 
dark cooking molasses, one-half teaspoon. salt, | 
four even teaspoonfulssoda dissolved in the 
milk. Steam two and a half hours and bake 
a half hour. 

JEANNETTE, 
SALT-RISING BREAD. 


Pour one-half pint of boiling water on two 
tablespoonfuls of corn meal and a pinch of 
salt, Let it stand ten minutes, then stir in 
two tablespoonfuls of fiour, and set in a warm | 
place to riseover night. In the morning add 
one-half pint of fresh, sweet milk, or warm 
water, and flour enough to make the yeast 
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enough to bear your hand in, and be careful 
to keep it the same temperature. When this 
rises, make your bread, either with or with- 
out making a sponge. It is good either way 
Some think it nicer and whiter if made into a 


sponge first , 
Dunuin, VA Mrs. J. W.G 
DELICIOUS BREAD PANCAKES. 

Crumb six slices of dry white bread. Pour 


a little hot water on it, then pass it through a 
colander, add a pint of sour milk, two eggs, 
one teaspoonful of soda, a pinch of salt and a 
little flour. Bake on a hot griddle. 

SCOTCH SCONES. 

One pint buttermilk, one-half cup butter or 
lard, one-half teaspoon soda dissolved in the 
milk, one-half teaspoon baking powder mixed 
in the flour, enough flour to make a still 
dough. Roll out quite thin and bake in fry- 
ing pans on the top of the stove 

JEAN ARMOUR 

Another way of making Scotch scones is as 
follows: One pound flour, one ounce butter, 
one ounce sugar, a small teaspoon soda, one- 
half teaspoon cream of tartar, little salt, near- 
ly a pint of sour milk. 

Place the soda and cream of tartar in a 


|plate and rub smooth. Mix the flour, salt, 


half the sugar and the butter thoroughly and 
add the soda and cream of tartar. Add the 
sour milk last, making a moist dough, and 
knead until stiffenough to roll out. Cut in 
two pieces and rail each round about one 
inch in thickness, Gash across on the top to 
mark it, and place in floured pans to bake 
twenty minutes, then brush with egg, sprinkle 
the rest of sugar over, and brown in oven. 
PENELOPE 


HOW TO COOK DIFFERENT MEATS. 


A HANDFUL OF GOOD PRACTICAL AND ECONOM- 
ICAL RECIPES. 


SPICED BEEF. 

AKE four or five pounds 
of lean fresh beef, put 
into an iron or porce- 
lain kettle, and cover 
well with cold water. 
Set on the back of the 
range, and when it is 
thoroughly boiling sea 
son to taste with salt 

and pepper, a few blades of mace, two dozen 

cloves, and the same of allspice whole, let it 





just simmer slowly until it is all in shreds, 


which will be about all day, if necessary add 
boiling water as the water boils away, so as to 
prevent burning. Watch closely. When done) 
pick out any pieces of spice there may be left 
and turn the whole into a plain tin mold and| 
press hard. ‘Turn out upon a platter when 
perfectly cold, which will be the following 
Garnish with slices of cold egg, lemon 
and parsley. 
VEAL LOAF. 

Three pounds of lean veal, one-quarter of a 
pound of salt pork, two eggs, one teaspoonful 
of salt, one of pepper, one of thyme or savoy, 
three rolled soda crackers, one tablespoonful 
of milk. 
and put small cut pieces of stale bread all ove 


Knead like bread, shape into a Joaf, | 


, 
outside, to look like a porcupine, also bits of| 


butter, bake in slow oven, three hours in @ 
dripping pan, baste often, serve cold. 
= vs ae 
MOCK DUCK. 

Take good round steak, make a stuffing of 
mashed potatoes, with onions well seasoned 
with salt, pepper and butter, place in the cen- 
ter of the steak, fold over, and sew or tie to- 
gether, put in a pan with pieces of butter, 
place thin slices of fat salt pork on top of 


oven until 
brown. 





BAKING POWDER 


MOST PERFECT MADE. 
NEW YORK’sS GREAT CHEMIST. 


This is to certify that I have analyzed Dr. Price's 
Cream Baking Powder. TI find it composed of pure 
materials, compounded on correct scientific principles. 
The ingredients are accurately and scientifically pro- 


| portioned. Hence, bread or biscuits prepared with it 


are better suited for digestion. 

R. OGDEN DOREMUS, M. D., LL. D. 
Prof. Chemistry and Toxicology in the New York 
Bellevue Hospital Medical College. Prof. 
Chemistry and Physics in the College 
of the City of New York. 








PURE! PALATABLE! POPULAR! | 
GUARANTEED Pure Beef inconcen- 


trated form. Solid in jars, liquid in bottles. } 
Housekeepers find it invaluabie for 
Soups, Stew; eat Sauces, Bouillon, etc. 
As Beef a, strongly recommended by 


leading physicians, for invalids, infants and 
others. Appetizing and strengthening. 
Ask your druggist or grocer for 


Armour’s Beef Extract 


send &0c, for sample package and 
descriptive pamphiet, yy 


smooth. Put it in akettle of waterwarm’ ARMOUR & co., Chicago. 


| Sets plain and decorated, 


SPICED BEEF TONGUE. 

Make a mixture of one-half pint sugar, a 
viece of saltpetre the size ofa pea, anda ta- 
Shespeontel of ground cloves; rub this into the 
tongue. Make a brine of two quarts of water 
and three quarters of a pound of salt, put the 
tongue into a jar and pourthe brine over it 
See that the tongue is entirely covered, and is 
kept well under. Let it lie in this pickle for 
two weeks; then take out; rinse in several 
clear waters. Make athin paste of flour and 
water, wrap the tongue in this, and put into a 
dripping pan to bake. It must bake slowly, 
and it should be basted frequently with Jard 
and water. When done remove the paste and 
the skin; let it become pertectly cold, then cut 
into slices and it will be found very accepta- 

ble on the tea table. 
POTTED HAM. 
Chop one pint of boiled ham very fine with 
a little of the fat. I usually use what is left 
after slicing all that can be sliced for the table 
Mix one tablespoonful of flour with cold wa- 
ter untilsmooth. Add half a cup of boiling 


FEBRUARY, 1890 


A RABBIT CURRY. 


Time three-quarters of an hour to one hour. 

Qne rabbit, one large spoonful of curry 
powder, one half a dessert spoonful of curry 
paste, one large onion, one and one half 
ounces of butter, a rasher of bacon, one large 
sour apple, a very little flour, one pint of good 
broth or stock, 

Cut one large onion with a large sour apple 
into slices and fry them a nice brown in about 
one and one-half ofinces of butter. Then stir 
in thecurry powder and paste, and pour ina 
pint of good broth or stock. Divide the rab- 


, bit, and cut the joints into rather small pieces. 


Split the head, dredge it with flour and add it 
to the other ingredients, with a large slice of 
bacon cut into little square bits. Cover the 
stewpan, set it over the fire and let it stew 
gently for about three-quarters of an hour, or 
until the meat will leave the bones easily and 
the sauce is thick. Pour off any fat and serve 
it with boiled rice in a separate dish. 
“e- 


Is it probable that what a million women say 





water. When this has boiled up well, stir in 


- after daily trial is a mistake? They say they 
the ham with one teaspoonful of dry mustard . 


. : ; know by test that Dobbin’s Electric is most 
When well mixed, press in a mould economical, purest and best. They have had 
OX HEART. | 24 years totry it. You give it one trial 

Wash out all the blood, slice round and oo 
broil like beefsteak, put on a hot platter, and 
add pepper, salt and butter; eat hot. To bake 
the heart we chop about half a small loaf of 
bread, half a cup of suet chopped fine, parsley 
and sweet herbs, salt and pepper, two eggs 
mix all together, stuff the heart with it, set it 
upright in the dish, by means of a wire stand, 
and bake two hours. Send to tabie hot. 

SCALLOP OF VEAL. 

Chop the remains of cold roast veal fine,and 
season with pepperand salt, Put a layer of 
dry crumbs in a buttered bake-dish; stick bits 
of butter over it; cover with the meat and wet 
this with gravy and warm milk. Repeat this 
order of strata until the dish is full, covering 
deep with crumbs. Fit atin cover on the top | 
and bake half an hour; remove the lid and 
brown nicely. Serve in the bake-dish. 

Marion HARLAND 


Housewives are invited to send any new or 
good recipe, home hint or suggestion for this 
Department to Mrs. Louisa KNAPP. 





There are 

many white soaps, 

each 

represented to be 

‘just as good as the Ivory.”’ 
They are not, 

but like 

all counterfeits, 

they lack 

the peculiar 


I 








and remarkable 
qualities of 

the genuine. 

Ask for 

Ivory Soap 

and 

insist upon having it. 
'Tis sold everywhere. 











Send six cents in stamps, and receive in returna - | ] 
sample can of Snider’s Tomato Soup. 

THE T. A.LSNIDER PRESERVE CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 
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The celerity necessary in straining the boiled 
| juice and pulp for orange marmalade, that they 
| may not be discolored or otherwise injured by 
action of the acid on the metal, can be attained 
by using no other utensil than the Hunter 
Sifter. 
The Hunter Sifter is for sale at stove, 
hardware and house-furnishing stores. 
A toy Sifter, which shows how the large Sifter 
works and which will amuse children, will be 
sent free to anyone who will mention where 
this advertisement was seen, and enclose six 
cents in stamps to 
THE FRED. J. MEYERS MFG. CO., 
COVINGTON, Ky. 








A PERFECT ART ALBUM CON- 
TAINING 24 BEAUTIFUL PHO- 
TOGRAPHS REPRESENTING TEAT | 














AND COFFEE CULTURE, WILL] | 
BE SENT ON RECEIPT OF YOUR ADDRESS. | U RN E s 
CHASE & SANBORN, eS T Ss 
_\i9BROAD ST., BOSTON, oc RFECTL, 
PERFECTION | 02 "1%, Nooxen coke, So PURE Plan 
PERFECTION | tons tomes cuvemsnce ~~ Standard —:— Flavoring 
free. Sample 20 cts, Set of 3 tins 45 cts. 7 Co HLY <> 
RICHARDSON M’E’G CO., Bath, N. ¥. ACen TRA 







AGENTS, READ! | 

| Secure the agency for our Pat- 
ent labor-saving Household 
Utensils, and you have a per- 


manent money making busi- 

ness. Our Centennial Cake : 

| and Baking Pan, Combin- HOUSEKEEPERS can prove by asingle 

Wed Flour Bin aod Sifter, 

Mi) i f and Pie Plate, Jelly Cake 
a 


ond Mountain Onks Pane trial that these Extracts are the cheapest; 


" o with attachment for cutting 
Side, Bottom & Tube detachable) pies and Cakes from Pans with- 





they are true to their names, full measure, 


out breaking, sell at sight to housekeepers. Send $1.25 for full 
sample outfit of 5 articles, or write for catalogue and terms te 


THE OLIPPER MFG. CO. (Limited) Cincinnatt, 0. 


and highly concentrated. 


Eare IMPORTERS of Tea and Coffee; China 

and Crockery, and do the largest Tea and Coffee 

business in Boston (direct with consumers). We also 

carry a large stock and sell at the lowest possible 

Cash prices Dinner and Tea Sets, Silver-plated jare, 

Lamps, ete. To those who take the time and trouble toget up 

clubs for Tea, Coffee, Spices and Extracts, we offe! 

premiums. In buying Tea and Coffee from us, you get full 

value for the money invested and get a premium, and you 

get goods that are direct from the IMPORTERS. If you 

buy Tea and Coffee from your grocer you pay three or four 

profits and pay for a premium but do not get It. In an article 

published in one of the largest dailies in this country it was 

claimed the ‘ea bought from the retail grocer showed a_profit 
of 100 per cout. The moral is plain, buy from first hands. 

We have been doing business in Boston for 16 years and the 
publishers of this paper will tell you of our_undoubted relia 
bility. Wedo a business of over #3800,000 yearly, and 
our Cash sales of Dinner, Tea and Tollet Sets, Silver 

are, Lamps, ete., amounted to $41,000 in 1889, aside 
from our Tea and Coffee sales. (Rogers Knives $3.50 per 
dozen). Our illustrated Price and Prematm list tells the 
whole story. We like to mail it to all who write for it: it costs 
you nothing and will interest you 120 pages. 


THE LONDON TEA CO., 118 Washington Street, Boston. 





ENCLISH DECORATED 
Dinner Set, No. 9. 112 Pieces. 


Premium with an Order of $20.00 


Or packed and delivered at depot for 
$8.50 Cash. We have hundreds of other 
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EpItTEp BY Mrs. Lovurtsa KNAPP. 


EGGS AND THEIR USES. 


WITH RECIPES FOR MAKING FROM THEM SOME 
DELICIOUS DISHES. 
— - 
HERE is no article of 
food that is so nutritious 
for all classes, working 
men and women, chil- 
dren, invalids and schol- 
ars.as freshly laid eggs, 
for in them is found ev- 
ery element essential to| 
the support of man, and 
everything that is neces- 
sary to the growth of the youthful body. 

For the invalid they are nutriment in the 
most concentrated form; then too a sick  per- 
son can often eat a delicately prepared egg, 
when the bare thought or smell of any other 
kind of food is revolting to him. Among 
the great number of egg dishes for the sick, I 
select a few that I know to be good. 

EGG CREAM AND SAGO BROTH. 

One ounce of well washed sago, stew in 
one half pint of water until soft, gradually 
evaporating the water down to about one 
half. Beat up one egg with one-quarter pint 
of cream, and add to the sago, stirring well. 
Lastly stir in one pint of good boiling beef 
tea. 





EGG BROTH. | 

seat up an egg well ina broth dish; when | 
quite well frothed, stir into it one half pint of 
good mutton broth quite hot; add a little salt 
and serve with toast. 

EGG CREAM. 

feat one egg light in a glass with one tea- 
spoonful of sugar, a tablespoonful of whiskey, 
a little nutmeg, and fill half fall with cream 
or new unskimmed milk. 


DROPPED EGG ON TOAST. 

Toast a slice of bread till a nice brown 
Pour over a little cream dressing. Drop an 
evyy in askillet of boiling water. When the 
white is set, place on the toast, salt slightly, 
put on the egg a little bit of butter, and serve. 

To the scholar, eggs are invaluable diet, 
containing both phosphorous, which is brain 
food, and sulphur, which performs its special 
functions in the make up of the human body. 

Eggs are not only food, but medicine as 
well. The whites are very efficacious in cases 
of burns, 

WHITE OF AN EGG FOR A BURN. 

Break an egg, cover the burn with several 
coatings of the raw white, allowing each one 
to dry before putting on another. By thus 
keeping the burn free from the air, it will 
quickly heal. 

From the yolks of eggs is extracted an oil 
which is considered by the Russians a potent 
remedy for cuts, bruises and wounds gener- 
ally. 

The raw white of an egg, if swallowed in 
time, will effectualy dislodge a fish bone in 
the throat. A few years since a little boy of 
my acquaintance swallowed a round tin 
Whistle as large as an ordinary checkerman; 
remedies were given, but without avail, when 
a neighbor hearing of the accident called and 
recommended that the white of an egg be 
viven. It was done and the desired result ob- 
tained. A famous English lecturer claims 
that the whites of two eggs will render the 
deadly corrosive sublimate as harmless as a 
dose of calome,. There is an old superstition 
that eggs laid on Friday never spoil, and will, 
if eaten, cure the colic, but I fail to find this 
substantiated, by either scientists, or the hon- 
est farmer's wife, aud it probably had its or- 
igin in the brain of some superstitious, igno- 
rant old Negro. 

The merits of eggs do not end here. In 
France alone the wine makers use more than 
eighty millions yearly, and the Absatians 
fully half as many more in calico printing 
and in dressing fine kid for gloves. Even the 
shells are valuable, for allopath and homeo- 
path alike agree in pronouncing them the 
purest carbonate of lime. 

Our market woman goes regularly to the 
bakery to get fresh shells, which she pounds 
up and gives to her laying hens. To these 
same hens she gives good warm feed, and to 
compensate her for her trouble, they lay for 
her the largest and most delicious of eggs. 
When eggs are scarce and high every econom- 
ical housewife realizes the value of freshly 
broken shells for clearing her coffee for break- 
fust. 

When there is a scarcity of cream, the| 
white of an egg well whipped is an excellent 
substitute for the real article. 

There is no kind of food that can be made 
into as great a variety of delicious dishes as 
eggs. Famous French cooks affirming that 
they can be cooked in over five hundred dif- 
ferent ways which are appetizing and pala- 
table. 

For the young and inexperienced I give a 
few excellent recipes, and possibly some of 
the older housekeepers may find now and 
then, one which they have never tried. 
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TO PACK EGGS. 

First of all see that your eggs are fresnly 
laid. The best and most reliable rule in the 
world for packing will prove “a delusion and 
a snare’ without fresh eggs to experiment on. 
Farmers’ wives are the only ones that can 
with any degree of certainty pack eggs for 
winter. 

Take freshly laid eggs, putting into a box or 
stone jar, first a layer of salt, then a layer of 
eggs, (the small end down) then salt, and so 
on until the box or jar is filled. Cover com- 
pletely with salt and keep in a cool place. 

EGG OMELET WITH BEEFSTEAK. 


Beat three eggs separately. Some time before 
wanted, fill a teacup with soft bread crumbs, 
then pour over it milk enough to fill the cup. 
When soft, mix with the soaked bread a ta- 
blespoontul of butter, a little salt and pepper 
and the yolks. Mix thoroughly and add last- 
ly the frothed whites. Pour the mixture on 
two well greased hot griddles. Before com- 
mencing to make the omelet, chop very fine 
the remains of cold steak from dinner, season | 
with salt and pepper. When the omelet has 
been poured on the griddles, sprinkle the 
chopped steak on half the mixture, fold over, 
and when well heated, serve. 

AN EXCELLENT PLAIN OMELET. 


Six eggs beaten separately, one tumbler of| 
new milk, reserving one-fourth, into which | 
stir one tablespoonful of flour until perfectly | 
smooth. When the milk boils stir in the} 
thickening, add salt and pepper, also a table- | 
agen of butter; put aside to cool. Stir in | 
t 


1e «=6yolks, adding lastly the well beaten | 


whites. Pour into a hot, well greased skillet 
and cook in the oven. It will be very light | 
and puffy. 





EGGS A-LA-OREME. 


| 


Boil a dozen eggs for a half hour. Slice in 
rings. Inthe bottom of a baking dish place a 
layer of bread crumbs, then one of eggs, cover | 
with bits of butter, pepper and salt, continue 
until all are used. Pour over them a teacup 
of sweet cream, and brown in the oven. 

EGG AND CORN OMELET. | 

One pint of cold boiled green corn, four eggs 
half a cup of milk, one teaspoonful of salt, a 
dash of pepper, three tablespoonfuls of butter. | 
Beat the eggs and add to them the salt, pep- 
per milk andcorn. Fry like a plain omelet. 


EGG SAUCE FOR FISH. 


| 
| 
Cut two hard boiled eggs in rings. Care- | 
fully remove the yolks. Mash them well with | 
a little mustard, pepper, salt, one tablespoon- 
ful of oil or butter, and one of vinegar. Put 
the mixture in spots over baked fish, and over | 
each spot lay a white ring of egg. A very | 
pretty garnish, 

EGG SAUCE WITH FOWL. 

One pint of fresh cream or milk thickened 
with one tablespoonful of flour. Season with 
salt, pepper and a tablespoontul of butter 
(two makes it better), Slice in five or six 
hard boiled eggs, and serve hot with roast 
chicken or turkey. 

CREAMED EGGS ON TOAST. 

For six slices of toast boil three eggs for 
thirty minutes. Boil a pint of new milk and 
thicken with a tablespoonful of flour stirred 
smoothly in a small quantity of cold milk. 
Season with a tablespoonful of butter, salt and 
pepper to taste. Chop fine the boiled eggs. 
Pour over the toasted bread a layer of the 
dressing, then the eggs, lastly another layer of 
dressing. Puta little piece of butter on each 
slice, Set the dish or platter on the grate in 
the oven until the butter is melted. Serve at 
once, 


COLUMBUS EGGS. 


‘Take twelve hard boiled eggs, peel off shells 
and cut the eggs in halves, cutting offa little 


piece from one end, to enable them to stand | 


alone; pulverize the yolks, and chop fine some 
smoked tongue or lean ham; mix together and 
moisten slightly with a little fresh butter, sea- 
son with pepper, salt and mustard to taste; 
fill the empty whites with this mixture. 
Press together and arrange on a dish to look 
like whole eggs. 

In making white cake for a company a 
great many yolks are usually left over. These 
can be used in many ways. Among them are 
the following recipes. 

EGGS A-LA-SCRAMBLE. 

Beat the yolks of a dozen eggs with a half 
cup of cream, or one third of a cup of new 
milk and a tablespoonful of butter. Season 
with salt and pepper. Stir constantly until 
done. Spread on buttered toast. 


COOKED SALAD DRESSING. 

Add the well beaten yolks of tive eggs to 
five tablespoonfuls of boiling vinegar. Cook 
in a double boiler until it thickens, being 
careful to stir clean from the sides while cook- 
ing. Remove from the fire and add two ta- 
blespoonfuls of butter and stir until cool. 
Season with one teaspoonful of mustard, one 
of salt, one tablespoonful of sugar, a small 
p:-ch of cayenne pepper, one half cup of 
cream whipped. Oil can be used instead of 
cream if preferred. 


COLD MAYONNAISE DRESSING. 


A tablespoonful of mustard, one of sugar, a 
pinch of cayenne, one teaspoonful of salt, the 
yolks of three uncooked eggs, juice of half 
a lemon, one-fourth cup of vinegar, a pint of 
oil and a cupful of whipped cream. 

Beat the yolks, mustard, sugar, cayenne 
and salt until they are very light, adding a 
few drops of oil at atime until the dressing 
becomes very thick, then add oil and vinegar 
until all are used, when add the juice and 
whipped cream, and place on the ice until 
ready to use it. 

BOILED CUSTARD FROM THE YOLKS. 

One half gallon of morning’s milk. Put in- 
to a double boiler and let it come just toa 
boil. Have ready six yolks beaten until very 
light. Strain through a towel on to the eggs 


‘and sugar, stirring constantly. Scour the ket-' 


| may be gathered from the following prayer, 
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tle and put the custard back on the fire and | ’ 
let it stay a few minutes, stirring it gently to | YOU CAN T De I I . 


prevent burning. Peur it into a bowl and dip 
itup with a ladle, pouring it up and down | 
until nearly cold. Whipa pint of rich cream, 
and put over the top. Season with vanilla. 
EGGS IN THEIR RELATION TO EASTER. | 

Very pretty little gifts, suitable for Easter | 
presents, can be made from egg shells. Pierce | 
each end with an egg drill, and blow out the| 
contents with a little blower that comes for | 
the purpose. Almost any boy interested in 
making a collection of bird’s eggs, you will | 
find possesses these little implements. But if| 
they cannot be procured, pierce each end with 
a darning needle, and blow out the whiteand 
yolk. Paint a little landscape, a spray of 
flowers, Or an appropriate motto on them. 
Knot some narrow ribbon and run through | 
the shells. They are pretty decorated with | 
“Black Eyed Susans” and knotted with bright | 
yellow and brown ribbon, or “Forget-me- 
nots’’ with pale pink or blue. 

It was formerly a Swiss custom for the 
troubadours to stroll through the country, | 
guitars in hand, singing and playing their | 
Kaster carols, after which they were regaled | 
by the good wives on bread and wine and col- 
ored eggs which had been prepared expressly 
for the occasion. 

A prominent ancient writer supposes the 
egg at Easter, “Au emblem of the rising up | 
out of the grave, in the same manner as the 
chick entombed, as it were, in the egg, is in 
due time brought to life.”’ 

That the Church ef Rome has considered 
eggs as emblematical of the Resurrection, 


“Bless O Lord! we beseech Thee, this thy 
creature of eggs, that it may become a whole- 
some sustenance to Thy faithful servants, 
eating it in thankfulness to Thee, on account 
of the resurrection of our Lord.” 














EVERY LADY 


Wants TO KNOW 


“Flow to Make Candy” 
We therefore offer a book containing | 
50 RECEIPTS; many known only to| 
confectioners, such as 
MARSHMALOWS, 
GLACE FRUITS 

and all the finest grades. 


Sent Postpaid, for 10 Cents Silver or 


Stamps 





BY 
POTTER & WRIGHTINGTON, 
Boston, Mass. 


Proprietors of the Original and Only Genuine 
BOSTON BROWN BREAD MIXTURE, and the new 


| Cereal, TA-KA-KAKE. For Griddle Cakes, 


Gems, and Puddings. 
s | 


Good | 
Cooking 





All who desire 
good and econ- 
omical cooking 
in their house 
should use 


LIEBIC | 
} 


i yf Morus CARNIS 
MANUFACTURED BY 


COMPANY? 


EXTRACT OF 
MEAT 

A slight addition 

vives great strength 

and flavor to Soups, 

Sauces and Made Dishes. 





Recipe tor Potato Soup with Liebig’s 
COMPANY ’S Extract of Meat. 





Peel, wash well, and boil some jpotatoes; drain and 
mash them, and then boil them in water, in which a4 | 
few pieces of celery or leek have previously been’boiled, 
For four persons, chop an onion and brown it with a 
tublespoonful of flour in butter of the size of half an 
egg, or half butter, half dripping, and stir it into the 
soup. Place the soup herbs into the tureen, pass the 
soup through a sieve, let it boll up with a teaspoonful 
of LieBiG CoMPANY’sS EXTRACT OF MEAT, Stir in the 
yolk of an egg, and serve wih chopped parsley and 
fried dice of bread, 

} 


WHEN ORDERING ASK FOR 
Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, 


And See that it bears the 
signature of Justas - 





across the Label, thus: 








Require only to be heated, | 
and are then ready to serve. 


SOLD BY ALL LEADING GROCERS. 


” 
Von Liebig in blue ink | 


SEARCH THE WORLD OVER AND YOU 
WILL NOT FIND AN EQUAL OF ELECTRO- 
SILICON, THE FAMOUS SILVER POLISH, 
WHICH IMPARTS TO GOLD, SILVER AND 
OTHER METALS A BEAUTIFUL, LASTING 
LUSTRE, WITH THE LEAST EXERTION. 
ONE MILLION HOUSEKEEPERS SAY THAT 
ELECTRO-SILICON IS THE BEST SILVER 
POLISH KNOWN. 
WE WANT YOUR OPINION. 


YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED 
TO US OBTAINS SUFFICIENT FOR TRIAL, 
WITHOUT CHARGE, OR 15.CTS. IN STAMPS, 
FULL SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. So.o 
EVERYWHERE, 


THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N. Y. 








DUS 
TAN TA cHocon™ 
Wi géGREATEST INVENTION 
BE oes worry Base nc 
> STEPHEN F. Wil 
INVENTORS AND 


CAN 
#9. Se 0% ND SOLE MANUF’ R’S. 


MAN &SO 
Cer "te ose PHILADELPHIA PA. 


WHITEMAN 


MILK JARS. 


Patented, Sept. 23, 84. 





Adapted for the delivery 
ofmilk in all cities and 
towns. 


An Offer. 


I will pay any reader of 
Ei E ADIES’ , Ley E 

OURNAL a commission of 
SEND FOR ” per one. ae ~~ 
of any order they can ob- 
Price Lists tain from milk dealers for 
my Jars. This agreement 


and must be attached to the 
order with name of party 
DESCRIPTIVE claiming the commission. 
You can obtain an order 
from your own dealer 
and others if you will try. 
Send for my catalogue, 
showin advantages 
which willinduce him to 
give you an order, 


A. V. WHITEMAN, 


144 Chambers Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


| CIRCULARS. 


LEY’S 


INDIA AND CEYLON - 


The most exquisite ever brought to America. 
They have superseded all growths in the market 
of Great Britain. Guaranteed absolutely pure. 


THE WORLD GROWS NOTHING FINER, 
SOLD BY 


H, O'NEILL & CO. - - 


: New York. 
E. RIDLEY & SONS 


. - New York. 
WECHSLER & ABRAHAM, - Brooklyn. 
JOHN WANAMAKEER, - Philadelphia. 
JORDAN, MARSH & CO., - - ton. 
CHAS. GOSSAGE & CO., : - Chicago. 
CARSON, PIRIE & CO., : . - Chicago. 
D. H. HOLMES, - - - New Orleans. 
WOODWARD & LATHROP, - Washington, D.C. 


T. EATON & CO., 
No. 1 Quality, 
No, 2 e8 


Toronto, Ont 
7Oc. per Ib. 
50c. per Ib, 

Sold in one-half and one pouna packages. 
JOSEPH TETLEY & CO, 
$1 BPENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, ENG. 
New York Office, 27 & 29 White St. 


TAKE AN ACENCY for the 
Best Utensil in the universe. 


D A GG We PAN 
> ROASTING AN 
in mays yh 4 Kent: 
COETT BR GOe” Vingtond Ne De 
0. ae Office, 14 E. Indiana 8t., Chicago. 


InevE ER wee 
new Tilustra Crta ogue. Ok HH. STALL, 


Patentee and Sole Mfr., Quincy, lilinois, 


sony The Only Perfect Dust Pan Made, 


Cannot upset. 

\ Holds the dirt 

= incenter. Has 

an edge which 

ae does not twist 
es or warp. 

Convenient, Che Agent ted or full 

Y 5 ap. ents wanted. For ful 

HEAR 


particulars address, N & ENNi . 
facturers, TROY, N. Y. 0 S, Manu 


e AY And steady work right at home 
& 15 A DAY for any man or lady. Write 
at once. Franklin Co., Kichmend. Va. 






























Tomato, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail, Green Turtle, 
Pea, Julienne, 
Beef, Vermicelli, 
Chicken, Terrapin, 
Macaroni, Consomme, 
Okra or Gumbo, 
Soup and Bouilli, 
Mullagatawny. 


RICH AND 
PERFECTLY SEASONED. 


repared with great eare from | Have enjoyed the highest repu- 
only the best materials. tation for more than 32 years. 


Send us 20 cents, to help pay express, and receive, 





TEST FREE prepaid, 2 sample cans of these Soups, your choice. 


J. H, Ww. HUCKINS & Co., 
Sole Manufacturers, Boston, Mass. 








will not flavor the other | No steam or smell escapes in 
Salary and Sample Free to Agents. A, CC. SP 


Save Health, Money, Fuel. SPEIRS’ COOKER 
REE Cooks Vegetables, Puddings, Meats, Fish, Beans, 
Brown Bread, Custards, 


Fruits at same time, and one 
tothe room. Fits any stove; no care, Price 82 
EI RS, North Windham, Maine. 
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Pianta Beatrice, 
a sanitarian preparation for the complexion 


a perfect 
Turkish bath for the face; a skin ton at t! 





ing the 
capillaries to healthy action, removing tar nburn, 
liver spots and all roughness and redness skir 

it is most valuable for re ! to a clear and healthy 
condition the complexion and skin which has be mie 
yellow, shriveled and dried from age eglect, exposure 
or the use of poisonous cosmetics. Prof. Henry A 
Mott, PI D. Lt L)., Say “I give totl preparatior 
my indorsement and believe it will be found to accon 

plish all that is claimed for it Sent free to any ad 


dress upon receipt of $1.2. Applied and tested withou 
charge at the Bazar. One application will prove its 
merit. If your druggist does not keep this preparation 
accept no substitute, but send the amount to us and it 
will be sent prepaid to your address. London Toilet 
Bazar, new address, 38 and 40 West 24d St. (next door 
to Stern’s).—Adyv. 


ar 


POZZONI'S 


MEDICATED 


COMPLEXION 
POWDER. 


It imparts a brilliant transparence to the 
skin.  Hemoves all pimples, freckles and 
discolorations, and makes the skin delicate- 
ly soft and beautiful. It contains no lime, 
white lead or arsenic. In three shades; 

















pink or fiesh, white and brunette. 
FOR SALE BY 


All Draggists and Fancy Goods Dealers Everywhere. 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


| THE WONDERFUL 
2 r 


a 
INVALID SUPPLIES (VA 


Wy 


Automatic Brake 


on all FREE 


WHEEL CHAIRS 
TO HIRE, 
PECIAL FREE 


i 3) 
Aas ~ DELIVERY, 


* Pitlade ‘Iphia, Pa. 













We retail at the lowest 
wholesale factory prices, and ff 
ship goods to be paid for on 
delivery. Send stamp for 
Catalogue, Name goods desiredR 
LUB @ MFG. CO., 145) N. Sth Bt 












AND MECHANICAL SPELLER. 
The best amusement for chil- 
dren, while the older folks will 
find it difficult to keep their 
bandsoff. Spells words of two, 

Athree, four, and five letters. 
ea Superb pictures. Lots of fun, 
WII be sent on receipt 
of One Dollar. 


WESTON & CO., 


427 LOCUST ST., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 










NO MORE GUT r FACES 
SPECIAL PRICES TO ee 


OME SAFETY RAZOR Co 


4 TREMONT ST.BgsTON, 


$i to 480 UNIVERSITY roan 
Guaranteed 6 years. 


World 


direct to 
families,and send for 




















MARCHAL & SMITH PIANO cO..) 


35 East 2ist Street, 





Look 
EERE 


AGENT 


phy ee with no experience make $2.50 an 
. D. BaTEs, 164 W.Rob- 
Vington, Ky., made s2i one day. 

So can you, and cata- 
p Ang J, E, Sueparp & Co., Gincinnsti. oO. 


hour durin L are time. 
bins Ave., 
one wi 











LADIES MONEY. 





any ENTIRE! WN 
10 Chapel St., Ni —} #8 








in Building Lots in the new 
towns o, West, 80 as to 
yleld 100 to 1000 per ct. 





INVESTED 











‘Trust Co., 1905 Arch St.,Phila, 
AY mad ad canvassers “8 for. our 
merce ae) tot che, Outta 
wat meal for Sos, Home Home & Youth, Cadiz, 
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| children been so profuse- 
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TO ALL CORRESPONDENTS 


Any question of help or interest to women from our readers will be cheerful- 
ly answered in this department 


But please bear in mind Write your questions 
are busy persons 

The right to answer or reject any question is reserved by the editor 

Answers cannot be promised for any special issue. 


plainly and briefly. Don’t use unnecessary words; editors 


They will be given as qutekly after receipt as possible 


A YounG Housekeerer AND Motruer. We “An OLp Susscriser.”’ By all means intro- 
would advise you to obtain some good work | duced two ladies meeting at your house 
on the care of infants as your questions are| While it is not absolutely necessary that 
not only entirely too comprehensive for reply | these two should recognize each other when 
in the Tue Lapies’ Home Journan, but have} they again meet, in all probabiltty they will 
already been answered many times in the; do so, unless there is 


some 
reason why they should not. 
that an in- | face wait for some sign of 


private, personal 
Each, however, 
recognition in the 


various articles we have published upon these 
topics. We would say, however, 


fant of nine months old should never be | face of the other before speaking, and this will 
waked up. Let her have all the sleep she can | avoid all embarrassment, in caseeither should 
yet rhere is nothing better for a growing | prefer to discontinue the acquaintance, 


baby than sleep and pure air, 
proper food. If properly trained she will fall 
into habits of regular waking and sleeping, 
but donot think that because your neighbor's 
baby awakes at seven in the 


except perhaps 

Mrs. FE. B. Perry. 
use of the word “lady” 
of much discussion. 


The question of the 
is one which admits 
You speak of the terms 


morning, yours | “washer-lady” and “sales-lady,” and desire to 
should do the same. There are certain fixed | know if the “noble word ‘woman’ would not 
rules for baby life, and after these are ob- be more suitable.’ Truly, ves. The term 
served, judgment must be exercised in indi- “lady” in its original use,’ meant “‘loaf- 
vidual cases. Mrs, Herrick’s article on Left- giver,’ the benefactor of her neighborhood, 


Overs,’ was published in ‘Good Housekeep- 
ing’ in the Spring of 1885, and has not since 


been published in book form. 


and was applied to women of means whose 
duty and pleasure it was, to help those 
fortunate than themselves. It was a term 


less 


l y ” ' ki infant’ that was valued as_ indicating nobility of 
E > ak ow ‘ : 99 ‘ 
Le NG 2 od aenki n ermagrin guns “ ° character, Theterm “lady” has been used 
Ceneah, Sv een Mane t — too long. IneX- jn jater days, to distinguish between those 
perienced mothers do not realize the weight who are well-bred and those who are not. 
re ye er the oe ane a Of still later along, in our day for instance 
cir lithe babies, hor how ii are they able tO womanhood of a true type, desires to be 
bear the strain. r 


A three-quarter yard skirt is 
After the 
inch isa 


known as such. 
rank she may, 
fine woman” 

There is a 

former term 
sess. 


In speaking of the 


Any woman, be she of what 
much prefers being termed “a 
to being called “a fine lady.”’ 
strength of 
which the 


fi that is necessary. 
covered, every added 
burden. 


well- 


and a 


feet are 
vanity 


Brive. 


latter does not pos 
| follows : 


The wedding anniversaries run as 


| First—Paper Fifteenth—Crystal 6, ” bs aged, we prefer to say 
| Pieeedtiniten  Sienniietnn dele an old lady” to “an old woman,’ but in 
Third—Leather — ‘Twenty-fifth—Silver speaking of those younger ones who are still 
Fifth —Wooden Fiftieth—Gold taking an active part in life, ‘*woman” is the 
Tenth—Tin Seventy-fifth— Diamond. stronger and therefore the noble and pre- 


ferable term. 
“Lady” should 
sex, therefore, ‘“‘sales-lady’’ as 
with “salesman, or “fore-lady ’ 
with ‘‘fore-man,”’ is absurd. 


Kstuer. Ettiquette does not require you to never be used to 
send a regret if you cannot attend an “ After- 
noon Tea.’ Your card sent at the time by a 
friend who accepts the invitation is sufficient. 


indicate 
contrasted 
as contrasted 


‘The race was, in the beginning made ‘man 
Worriep Moruer. We think that the and woman” not “gentleman and lady” and 


least said to your child about her nervous 
twitching, the better it will be and the sooner 
a cure will be effected. Very often, plenty of 
exercise, and healthy amusement with absolute 
silence in regard to the trouble, will obviate 
all necessity for consultation with a physician. 
Self-forgetfulness is the very best thing. The 
disease may owe its continuance to one of 
two causes, nervousness at being conspicuous 
for a peculiarity, or a pleasure at being con- 
sidered odd, and in either case, the more the 
difficulty can be ignored, the more rapidly 
the patient will recover. 


any other terms used in 
very much out of place. 


this connection, are 


Miss Crara M. Hawkins. On receiving 
your letter, I turned at once to my dictionary, 
Worcester's Unabridged, the dictionary used 
at Harvard College. 7 

Here I find the following sentence 
an example of the use of the word * 

it is the only example given, ‘‘Sallust, the 
most elegant and correct of all the Latin 
historians. Addison.” 

You will thus see that the word is used pre 
cisely as I used it, by an English Classical 
writer, who is considered one of the highest 
authorities. 

Your friend erred, in’ my 


given us 
Correct’ 


Ionoramus. If you do not care for stained 
floors, you can obtain, for about ninety cents 
| per yard, what is termed Ingrain filling. 
This is sold in solid colors, preferably in shades side of over-precision. ‘The 
of brown, and forms a very desirable back- carried a little further. 
ground for rugs of all kinds. We would janguage of nearly all 
strongly advise a skin rug before your open emasculate it. ; 
fire. Nothing gives aroom a greater air of J have not 
comfort than an open grate, in front of which Journal’ 
is a large skin rug. 


I. M. A. Your complaint in relation to) 7, p 
children’s books is alittle puzzling. It seeins 
tous thatat no time has the literature for 
so rich in material, 
so thoroughly enjoyable in its working-out. 
Indeed, it is rather the complaint among the 
publisbers that there is an over supply of even 
the very best books for growing children, 
There are so many that it is difficult to make 
achoice. If you desire the books that were 
| fashionable when you were young, we do not 
| believe there will be much difficulty in ob- 
|taining them, for, while the new ones have 


opinion, on the 
same argument, 
would deprive our 
comparatives—and 


seen the paper in the 
to which you refer. 
FLORENCE 


“}Hlome 


Hower Hau. 
Many reputable physicians object to 
the drinking of hot water as now practiced. 
They believe in it so thoroughly as a remedi- 
al agent, that they object toits indiscriminate 
use, as they would to that of a drug. Its val- 
ue as a medicine, is very much impaired when 
taken daily, except upon prescription. 


Anxious Motuer. No one can make hard 
and fast rules about sending infants out of 
doors in the winter time. The health of one 
will permit it when that of another will en- 


| their pl wce, the old ones are not forgotten. ow — pea Se weed seed 
r ry r ” hq ag Ss 3 se y 5 ace 
| There are still “The Wide, Wide, World” and “'28-) Bul against one ting set your ia 


‘ », Tes ely, : at is, putting a veil upon the 
|“Queechy”—still the “Daisy Chain Series,” | ™ solutely, and that is, putting a veil upon th 


| ‘‘Ministe ring Children’, “Swiss Family Rob- yg — a a ee yong nen 
. . %) fe ; > take raer U ‘ 
inson,” “American Family Robinson,” “One po H — “a goles im enter | , otal - 
: sh air at : »y ‘ el] thé 
Day’ s W eaving’ and all kindered works, )'U,%F. Ouba ee ean . 


baby’s health will not quite permit her going 
out, wrap her up warmly in a shawl, raise all 
the windows in the room, and walk with her 


Many even much older than these, are to be 
found without difficulty—It would be well, 
perhaps, to send to some reliable firm for a 


iskly, backwards and forward: and from | 
catalogue. | bri kly, ckw rds ) id forwards to and from | 
| the open window. She, by this means obtains 

Youna Housekeeper. Your table-clothes| ll the necessary fresh air without any expos- 


will look much better, and last much longer | Ure to inclement weather. 
as well, if you use an undercloth of double 
faced canton-flannel, which is sold for the| 
purpose. Even the ordinary canton flannel 
will be found very serviceable, if over seamed 
very 9 oe together. 


“A. G.” Sends a valuable “hint” to the 
LFeieoditeliigans 1 in regard toants. She says that 
a line of tar drawn around each table leg, about | 
six inches from the floor, will effectually pre- 
vent these little pests from getting up, so that 
anything like food is entirely free from their 
depredations, if placed upon a table so prepared. 


Mrs. A. R. V. Welearn from Mrs. Bish- 


issue, 


are no patterns of this costume to be found 
America, But she thinks. it quite easy to re- 





explicit. 


Daisy. Itis perfectly possible for people to 
brush their teeth too often, but they very 
seldom do. The difference between the teeth 
Bippy. Your inquiries are of too little of human beings, and those of animals, is due 
|general interest to receive attention in the 
correspondence columns. When asking ques- 
tions of purely personal interest, the inquiries 
should be accompanied by a self-addressed, 
stamped envelope. 


Mrs. M. T. Reese. It would be impossible 
for us to enumerate all the Schools of Design 
in the United States, as each large city has 
such a school or schools. In Philadelphia, 
poner. the principle one is situated at 

road and Master. A letter addressed to the 
rinciple of that institution, will probably 
eine you the information desired. 


food. If man still ate his food raw and tore 
it with his teeth, as in the savage ages, his| 
teeth would not only need no more care than 
those of animals, but would remain sound | 
and white. But with the introduction of 
cooking, knives and forks, spices and every 
other so-called ‘“aid’’ to disgestion and 
mastication, the combined action of the teeth 








gradually assumed a constitution 
quires constant care. 





that re- 


] S7ANLEYSAFRICIN 


op that the design for the dress in November 
came direct from Paris, and that eye) 


produce it from the description which is very | 


mainly to the difference in the preparation of 


and food has become enfeebled and they have | 
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ONLY WHEN THE LIPS DISPLAY PRETTY TEETH. 


The shells of the ocean yield no pear! that can 
exceed in beauty teeth whitened and cleansed 


with that incomparable Dentifrice, Fragrant 


SOZODONT 


which hardens and invigorates the gums, puri- 


fies and perfumes the breath, beautifies and pre- 


| serves the teeth from youth to old age. 
character about the | 


One bottle o 


f Sozodont will last six months. 


I have used Dr. Seth Arnold's 
Cough Killer, and it is the only 
medicine which relieves my 
cough, Peter Edel, Gloversville, 

CGC ‘were N.Y. Price Se. 


Oc 
1 per bottle. 
( PREVENTS Sir 


ONSumpTiON ALL DEALERS SELL IT. 
VICTORY AT LAST! 


Self-Threading Sewing Needles 


GDR 
sETH ARNOLD. 





and 


The Blind can use them. Invaluable for 
failing sight. Finest needle made. Mill 
wards Gold Eye 8; do not eut the thread, 
Sample paper 10c.;3 for 25c.; 12 for s0c, 

NEW ENGLAND Novevry Mr’a, Co., 
24 Portland Street, Boston, Mass, 


SAFE & ADVENTURES « 








Allthe people are now eagerly looking for full and =< en- 
tic accounts of the very latest explorations, discove 


sand 
adventures THE WHITE PA the fin rl rot 
of STANLEY SHAY NGSTONE 
the rescuer of EMIN Pasita, and the greatest living traveler. 
Thrilling new and wonde rful experiences, daring exploit 


bravery! Pully fiinetraccd AGENTS WANTED 
SCAMM 


Cc EL&Co.Box 7139 St. Louis orPhiladelphia 


Headquarters in America for Music Boxes, 






| No Music Boxes can be Guaranteed without Gautschi’s 
| Patent Safety Tune change, Patent, Nov. 12, 1889, 


Wit NEW RAPID College of SHORTHAND, “BUFFALO, 
Y. SHORTHAND learned at HOME free 
dentin a town given this priviledge. 

| structions. Students assisted to 


DEPEDL NN RN obtained with 
WONDERFUL RESULTS Perfection Fast Dyes 
for Cotton. ‘Turkey Ked, Blue, Yellow, Scar- 
let, Cardinal, Wine and Brown. Puckage by 
inail, 10 cts.; 44 doz. samples, 40 cts. Agents wanted, 


W. CUSHING & CO, _Foxcroft,Maine, 


RAVELING MEN WANTE To represent wholesale meee 
of large cities. Salary, $1,000 

$1,800, We have also calls for ine xperienced men who would 

on bt sfc od with a salary of $600 to $900 for the first year. Go rd 
positions waiting. Write enclosing stamp. Travelers’ Bureau, Chieago. 
L*® ADIES’ BEAU x3 FUL EMBROIDERED 
4 ROBES, only 2.99 all colors — at once for 
descriptive price list. A. wi AGNEW, Alexandria, Va. 


to #8 a day. Samples worth $2.15 FREE, 

5 Lines not under horses’ feet. Write Brewster 
Safety Kein Holder Co., Holly, Mich. 

4 And children’s wardrobes made 

to order. Imported Madras 

dresses a specialty. Send 2c. 


| stamp for samples and prices. I. JI. SPRAGUE & 
C 0... 43 and 45 Franklin Street, Chicage. 


WANTED a few persons in each place to do writing at 
home. Enclose le, for 100 page book with 
partic ulars to J. H. Woodbury, Station E, New York City, 


only one stt 
Send stamp for tull in 


positions. 


ANTE Ladies or Gentlemen to introduc e 

our Gloves. Salary $190 month and 

expenses. Experience not necessary. Address 
with stamp, Royal Glove Co., Cincinnati, 0. 


Sample DR. X. STONE’S BRONCHIAL WAFERS, 
3est Remedy for Throatand Lungs. Agents 
‘Wanted. STONE MEDICINE CO., Quiney, Hlinois. 


SAL ARY $40 EXPENSES IN ADVANC E 
$60 allowed each month, Steady employment 
at home or traveling. No soliciting. Duties 


delivering and making collections. No Postal Cards 
Address with stamp, HAFER & Co., Piqua, O. 


FULL INFORMATION FREE. | 
ORE Address, Oregon Immigra- 
tion Board, Portiand, , Oregon. 


Fr PLEASE REMEMBER THAT 


ESPEY’S FRAGRANT CREAM 


Is the finest and best preparation in the world for 
Chapped ands and Rough Skin. Has the 
largest sale, gives better satisfaction than any 
other article. Beware of imitations claiming to be 
| the same thing or just as good. Sold everywhere. 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
R Cutting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sy>- 
tem. Address Rood Magic Scale Co., Quincy, iL 
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CHRISTMAS AT GUTTORMSON’S. | 


By KATHARINE B. Foor 


For a few days Jorgina had many visitors, 
and at last about two weeks after their arrival 
she stood with tears in her eyes and watched 
Miss Jessy and two other ladies as they passed 
out of her sight. 

The Viking was making a _ battle-axe out of 
a shingle and a stick. He pounded in the last 
nail triumphantly and jumped up, saying, 
“T vill kill all dem peoples—dey make you 
ky 

““It is because they go I ery,” she said. 

“Vy,—you got me,”’ said the Viking 
deringly. 

“Truly,” thought Jorgina as she went into 
the house, “and Gustave goes no more to the 
Banks.” 

So, poor soul, she tried to comfort herself. 

But it was very, very lonely, her heart 
ached for the sound of a woman’s voice. 
Christine was only eight and scarcely 2 com 
panion. The days grew colder and grayer and 
shorter; she had to move the stove up stairs 
and keep the kitchen fora store room. The 
carpet Miss Grace had given her had to come 
up, and the centre table and the album had to 
go back in the corner of the bedroom. The 
clock had been some company, but there was 
no shelf for it up stairs, and when Gustave 
said it would be quite safe on the floor of the 
closet, until he had time to put a shelf up, no- 
body thought how fond Ingolf was of wind- 
ing it up when he could get at it,and the very 
hour after it was brought up, a wild whirr 
from the closet sent Jorgina rushing there to 


won- 


tind Inyolf terror 
stricken at the tu- ~——— — 
mult he had raised | 


and the mainspring 
broken. 

“And it was such 
company for me,” 
said poor Jorgina to 
herself, and the davs 
seemed longer for 
wantof its monoto- 
nous tick. 

One night Gus 
tave came home 
very cross,—he was 
and wet and 
tired and hungry 

“Dod boad'’s doo 
heavy for me to bull 
oop all alone into de 
boud house: 
Bernsteins had 
men here; L might 
pret along wid 
Hjolmar bud he 
‘as god to ’ave so 
mooch lJearnin’ dat 
he yon't own his 
fuder an’ moder one 
0 dese days. Ya-as, 


cold 


dose 


dree 





learnimn’ is all very 
vell, bud ven IT was 
hisage I did man's 


work,” and he flung 
himself down mood- 
ily. 


“Vell said Jor- 
gina, “id is very 
lonely here, Gus- 


tave, eef we had bud 
some neighbors 
now—”’ 

*Vell,ve haven'd,”’ 
said Gustave an 
grily, “I don’d vant 
neebors, I said | 
couldn’d bull = de 
boad oop alone 
disn’d vimmen to be 
dalkin’ dod J vand 


bud a pair o’ hands. 








You god me—you 
god de chillun, vat 
more you yvand, 


| 


| 
| 


' 





Supplement to the Ladies’ Home 


Gustave, and he flung out of the door. 
His wife ran out after him. “Do, Gustave, 
do, for the chillun—it’s day after to-morrow— 


it’s goin’ to be bad weather I’m afraid, Gus- 
tave.” She followed him down to the boat 
house. 

The Viking ran after her. **Fader— 


fader !’’ he shouted, “bring me some candy, 
fader.” 

“Id's going to snow,” said Jorgina, “it'll be 
thick weather, you'll be home to-night ?” 

“Vere else vould I be—eef I vasn’t 
said Gustave, beginning to lower his boat, ‘‘eef 
I ain’d home I 'spose I'll be ad de boddom— 
I mighd as vell be dere, too.’ He half mut- 
tered the words but Jorgina caught it. 

“Oh Gustave,” she said, ‘‘\don’d be cross.”’ 

The boat was lowered, andin a few mom- 
ents more Gustave was alongside his yawl, 
and was hoisting the sail. the dory was fast- 
ened behind, and the little vessel moved away. 

“Good bye, Gustave,” she called, ‘you ll 
be home to-night.”’ 


|storm it 


‘ome ?’’ | 


| 
} 


| 


“To-night” seemed to echo from the rocks | 


behind her, but Gustave made no answer, his 


face was set steadily away from her; perhaps | 


he had not heard. 

Jorgina hurried back into the house to get 
out of the bitter wind. After a little while 
from the closet window she could watch Gus- 


| 


tave’s sail as it seemed chased away from her, | 


scudding before the wind, with the waves leap- | he gasped out the words. 
| ing behind asif trying hard to swallow up the | edge of the coal scuttle and scraped away the 


little craft. Then it went behind the island 
and out of her sight. 

It was a dreary, dreary day, gray and bit- 
terly cold; the forbidding gray rocks showed 


here and there through the snow and the ice 


Journal. 


must be. Toll, toll, toll! Jorgina 
stopped her ears to keep it out, but still she 
seemed to hear it. 

The children crept from the garret into their 
mother’s bed and so frightened and trembling 
and lonely they shivered through the night 
and at last the morning came. They had 
burned up all the coal that was in the house 
and the fire was fast dying down. Jorgina 
looked out at the still furious storm, the deep 
snow, and wondered if she could struggle 
down the rough path to the wood house. She 
had no warm clothes to put on, only an old 
shawl to tie over and across under her arms 
and knotted behind, and an old hood on her 
head. A pair of Gustave’s boots were there 
and she pulled them on to seeif she could 
walk in them. They were a world too large 
and they slipped with every step, but still she | 
would try. She and Wilhelm took one coal | 
scuttle and their biggest basket between them | 
and opened the door. At first they could} 
scarcely breathe—the wind was so fierce and | 
the air so thick with snow. But Christine | 

| 


and Alfred and even little Ingolf pushed the 
door shut, and they struggled around the 
corner. It wasa trifle sheltered there, but they 
both fell down. At last, after an exhausting 
struggle they reached the door of the wood 
shed. 

“It is froze fast!” 





Wilhelm began to cry as 
Jorgina took the 


| 

| 

snow and at last got the door open, They | 
i, | 


| rested as long as she dared to, and then with 


coal scuttle and basket full of coal they began 
the journey back. When they reached the 
kitchen door Jorgina thought, “Oh if I could 





| gone to the window. 
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It was nearly nightfall. Jorgina +had cried 
herself sick, the children all but Christine had 
fallen asleep after their wakeful night. 
Christine sat by her mother and pulled at her 
dress. 

“Mammy,” she said, “‘mammy I’ve been 
countin’ up—daddy said to-day—isn’t to-day 
Thursday ?”’ 

“Yes,’’ said her mother in a 
voice, ‘I believe it is.” 

“Then to-day is Christmas eve, mammy. 
Will there be a Santa Claus here ?”’ 

Jorgina burst out crying again. ‘No, no,” 
she said hysterically, ‘he don’t come here—he 
has forgotten us.”’ Christine looked entirely 
incredulous. Oh no, she said emphatically, “‘it 
always comes, you know. It comes every where, 
Miss Grace said so.” 

“Miss Grace don’d know eferyting,” said 
Jorgina sorrowfully. 

“It’s most time daddy come home,” said 
Christine, “he'll make Christmas when he 
comes.” 

“When he comes,” repeated Jorgina me- 
chanically. She wouldn’t worry the children; 
“ves, when he comes,” she said again. 

Christine had paid no attention but had 
Presently she clapped 
“IT see it—I see it!’ she cried, 


monotonous 


her hands. 
“there it is.’”’ 

“What ?” asked her mother, starting up. 

“The star-—the star that comes on Christmas 
eve; see—seé!’’ She pointed it out to her 
mother, putting a hand on either side of her 
face to shut out the firelight from the stove 
draught, “Up there, see.” 

Jorgina saw it too, the clouds were break- 
ing, there surely was one star out, it seem- 

















a 





Wire 








anyhow ? dey say a 
voman she cleates to her ’ushand—vya-as I 


guess praps she doos ven de ’usban’ ‘as 
plendy o' dimes in his pocked—ven he 
ain’d vy den dey vants vimmen roun’. Oh 
ya-as !” and Gustave got up and knocked his 


chair over and two of the children began to 
ery and Jorgina cried too, and tried to say 
“Oh Gustave don’d be cross.’ 

“Cross—cross !” he growled. 
dad's cross.” 

It is Christmas time 
is most here an’—an’ I long so for the mother 
and Inga. Id isa long, long time since I had 
a letter, not since we come 
and said vere we were 


Vaind me 


sobbed Jorgina “it 


lifin’ an’—oh Gustave 
p raps it is dat something has happened.” 
Someting happens all de time,’ said 
“f wish | had one smard man here 
to fish and pull up de boad, id is no good for 
one man. Ilow can I set trawls all alone ?” 
“Id is doo bad we came,” said Jorgina. 
“Doo bad we come ?” said Gustave, “p'raps 


(Crustave, 


you mean you had rudder ‘ave me at de 
Banks.” And he got up and stormed out of 
doors, not heeding what Jorgina tried to say, 


and when he came in he went moodily up in- 
to the garret and flung himself half dressed 
on a bed on the floor, for Jorgina and the two 
voungest had the bed down stairs. 

He said as he went up, “I wand my 
fasd early in de mornin’, I'm 
Boint.” 

In the morning while Jorgina was getting 
Gustave’s breakfast, she said timidly, ‘You 
will go to de town, Gustave, to get some candy 
for de chillun—day afder to-morrow is Christ- 
mas day.” ; 

“No,” said Gustave sulkily, “I ain’d goin’ 
oop dat river for no such fool nonsense —eef | 
could ged a man to coom here 'd go oop de 
river fas’ ‘nuff.’ 

“Vell.” said Jorgina, ‘“eef you ged a man | 
don’d know vere vou'd but him—oud in the 
coal shed J guess,” 

As Gustave put on his oil skin coat Jorgina 
said, “Gustave, you remember the tree we 
used to have at home and the Christ child on 
the top—don'd you remember—" 

lain’d god dime for fool nonsense,’ 


break- 
going do de 


’ 


not since [ wrote} 


| “Gustave 


said | told her. 


lay thick on the rocks on the water’s edge. 
About ten o’clock snow began to fall, and 
soon Jorgina and her children were alone in 
a blinding whirlwind of snow. ‘They could 
only see the boat house at intervals when a 
swirlingcloud of snow lifted itself, and the wind 
swept fiercely over and around the little house; 
it penetrated into every crack and crevice and 
howled and moaned everywhere. 

Jorgina and Wilhelm struggled down to 
the coal shed and back twice, holding on to 
each other, crouching close to the ground that 
they might not be blown into the water, and 
once they went down to the kitchen below for 
some food, some flour and some oatmeal and 
a pail of water, for the pump was there. The 
wind blew thesmoke down the pipe and they 
choked and stifled. The children cried and 
quarrelled and Jorgina grew sick at heart. 
will not come back,” she said to 
herself, “he can’d ged back to-night—he will 
anchor in Seal Cove,’ but all the same she 
watched at the window until the night shut 
out even the whirling snow. Then she crept 
to bed with her children, to sleep a little from 
sheer weariness, to toss and dream and wake 
with feverish starts, and finally to get broad 
awake and lie so for weary hours, listening to 
the howling of the wind and thinking always, 
“Pid he try to ged back—did he try.” She 
did not dare to say even to herself, “Where is 
he?” The wind and the storm terrified her, 
all alone so far away from all human help. 

The little house shook and creaked in the 
storm and finally the outer door blew open 
with a bang and the snow came whirling in 
and it took Jorgina’s whole strength to close 
it again and keep it closed by piling the table 
and two chairs against it. She looked out as 
she did so, fora peep at the friendly light 
house. She could not see a light, not a glim- 
mer 
Island light was out,—but something besides 


| 
} 


| stores 


said to 


—was it out? Alas forthe ships if Clear | 


the rushing wind came to her ears—a bell ? 


Snrely it was a bell. She was terrified; what 
bell could she hear there, miles away from one. 
Then she remembered, the bell buoy on Wreck 
| reef. it rang only in great storms, they had 
It must be that bell, and what a 


get up stairs from here; but she stopped and 
got some oatmeal and a piece of pork, and 
struggled up the path, sad faced the 

blast av und the corner, and ence more went 
out for water. It was lucky they had an 
old watering pot to bring it in,—Jorgina had 
always wondered what they should use that 
watering pot for when it came over from. the 
hotel with some white beansin it. They could 


Wilhelm said. 
Then the long, long day began. All day 
the wind blew and the snow fell and no one 


came. At last Jorgina wrung her hands. 
“Oh, he will nefer, nefer come again,” she 
sobbed; “if I had but Gustave back, I would 


ask no more.” 
Meanwhile the gale was blowing itself out 
on shore it was almost gone—cheery 


and fro to their various churches and busy 
fingers twined wreaths. Greatloads of greens 
with a spicy odor of the forests were unloaded 
at chapel doors, at vestry 
and houses Christmas trees were 
carried in covered with ice, to thaw out 
by stoves. “It is so nice,” the young people 
one another, “to have the snow—it | 
makes it so much jollier.’ And the old| 
people said, “It is so much healthier to have 
a white Christmas,’ and nodded their heads | 
wisely: and the children said “It will be so 
much nicer, for Santa Claus to have snow for 
his reindeer,’—for it was the day before | 
Christmas. In thousands, yes, millions of 
households, mystery was in the very air,—in 
some there was thought only for one another, 
in others there was thought and substantial 
remembrance for those for whom Christmas 
comes—for whom it was made—the poor and 
the sorrowful and the weak and the oppressed. 
And far away inthe midst of roaring winds | 
and breaking waves—a desolate expanse of ice 
and snow broken only by even more desolate 
gray rocks to whose slippery weather beaten 
sides. even snow could not cling, over all a} 
heavy gray sky from which the snow had | 


furiors | 


never have brought the water in a pail as | 


men | 
shoveled paths, bright boys and girls flitted to | 


doors, at | 


bright one too. “See, it, mam- 
|my ?” said Christine. ‘‘Miss Grace told me 
ali about it,—it shines for everybody, that 
star, and when anybody sees it, Christmas 
comes. Oh yes, it comes,’ she whispered to 
| herself, and after gazing at it a while, she went 
| again and sat down close to her mother. 

| “What do you hope Santa Claus will bring 
| you, mammy ? I want ared hood--let me see 
~-J want a doll too—mine had got her head 
lall broken, it was very good when it was only 
broken in the back of her head, I could feed 
her bread then, but now it’s all broken, Santa 


led a 


| Claus will be sure to bring me a new one,— 
| he knows.” she said confidently. 
| Jorgina felt her heart sink lower still. 


|“What would you like, mammy, to have him 
bring you ?”’ insisted Christine. 
“Your father,” said Jorgina. 
Christine laughed merrily. 


He comes any- 
how ” 


what else ? 
| “Dose I love—Dose I love,” sobbed Jorgina 
}and she clasped the child close to her, 

Christine was frightened, for her mother 
never put her arms about her,—-she hadn't 
time, poor soul, and she began to cry. It 
woke the others, who cried too in the sudden 
waking. 

“T want my supper,” 
gry sobbing voices. 

“There is no milk,” said their mother, “it 
was too cold and too far for Wilhelm to go to 


came from four hun- 


the hotel. There is some oatmeal; I will fry 
some pork--such a nice treat.” 
The children accepted the situation, the 


pork was good and the oatmeal too, and they 
chatted while they ate it, sitting on stools 
round the stove. . 

Christine, who was a talkative child, launch- 
ed into a glowing description of what she was 
going to have in her stocking. 

‘An’ me, an’ me! said Wilhelm and Alfred 
and Ingolf. 

“Tama Viking,” 
a sword.” 

“T shall havea fishin’ rod like Mr. Warden’s,”’ 
said Wilhelm, “it’s pull an’ out an’ I shall 


said Alfred, ‘‘I shall have 


scarcely ceased falling, sat Jorgina and her) catch perch with it an’ sell ’em at the hotel.” 


children, alone. 


Ingolf had no wishes, he was too little 
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“Christmas eve,” she thought 
for my children, 
him! 

Poor woman! Until late at night she sat 
weeping, her head in her hands. At last she 
gotup. Her children had insisted on hang 
ing up their stockings; the sight was almost 
too much for her,—Ingolf’s short and fat one, 
with a hole in the toe, Wilhelm’s brown sock, 
Christine’s long blue one,—Miss Grace gave 
her that,—and the Viking’s torn gray one, 
with a big hole inthe knee, one in the toe, 
too, but pinned up. ‘The tears filled Jorgina’s 
eyes, 

“If had but someting to putin. Stay!” 

It seemed as if she almost caught her heart 
giving a jump. That night—that last night 
Gustave came in so cross, what did he say? It 
had slipped her mind. 

“I broughd a bundle ofer from de ‘otel; I 
lefd id downin de kitchen.’ 

She hadn't thought at all of it since. Mr 
Henry often sent over bundles of things to eat, 
for the children, he was so kind, perhaps it 
might even have oranges in it. He had sent 
some once. 

Jorgina pulled on the boots again and lit 
the lantern and half fearfully crept out doors 
and round to the kitchen. 

“Had I but sdairs!”’ she thought. The light 
of the lantern made strange dancing shadows 
on the rocks and snow—they frightened her, 

-the waves beat on the shore at her feet, the 
surf roared and plunged and fell with a heavy 
and regular thud on the seaward side of the 
island, and at last she opened the kitchen 
door and went in. Where was the bundle? 

Oh, there on the shelf. Jorgina put the 
lantern beside her and opened it. 

So unselfish is the mother love, that this 
woman alone,—fearing herself a 
worn with grief and watching,—actnally shed 
tears of joy when she opened the bundle. 
Some oranges fell out, some nuts and raisins 
in paper bags, some peppermint sticks, and 
there was another bundle too; on it was writ- 
ten,—it seemed a message from heaven,—“ For 
Mrs. Guttormson and her husband and her 
children. Merry Christmas.’ It was Miss 
Grace's writing. Mrs. Guttormson hugged 
the bundle before she opened it. It was like 
Miss Grace, those gifts. 
any so gazed at with swimming eyes, did she | 
ever, do you think, pour in more deeply of 
the Christmas balm? There was a cap for| 
Gustave, a warm cap with earlaps and a string 
to tie under the chin, and a hood for Chris- 
tine, and a gun for Alfred, with a spring that 
caught down and went off with a whirr when 


and noding 
where is Gustave; had I but 


A P Ee 4 r 
the trigger was pulled, and a tin sword too,|T'wo, three, four—Jorgina 


and a horse and cart for Ingolf. a rattle for 
Olga, some picture books for Wilhelm, a pack- 
age of candy, all done up in little packages 
and marked for each child, and for Jorgina 
only an envelope. Jorgina lifted the flap and 
what came out? 
laughing face and frank, straight-forward 
eyes, and hair brushed back from her fore- 
head. The picture seemed to smile a welcome 
as Tecsina looked at it and said to herself, 

“Id is so good of Miss Grace, so good of 
her,” and she could scarcely see it as she 
looked. 

But she jumped up. “I musn'd leaf de 
gathered her treasures in a water pail, a 
quite dry, and forgetful of darkness and_ cold, 
went quickly up the path, always rough, but 
more than ever so that night. But she didn’t 
mind. Christmas had come for the children, 

There was no real reason for it, but some- 
how asense of peace and safety seemed to 
creep over Jorgina after she had shut the door 
behind her up stairs. It might have been be- | 
cause the wind had gone down, or because 
Miss Grace’s kind face seemed to look loving- 
ly at her from the chair seat where she 
put it down, leaning against the back, or the 
fact that the sense of friends, even if far 
away, had come to her with the gifts that 
wuuld make the children so happy in the 
morning. At any rate, whatever it was, Jor- 
gina’s heart felt lighter, and she filled the 
stockings and thought, ‘I am sure Gustave 
is safe in Rivermouth,—he will come to-mor- 
row,—Gustave is a good sailor.” So she 
stuffed the stockings full, and the nuts and 
raisins filled up every cranny and a big 
apple and an equally big orange and the 
bright red and white barber's pole sticks of 
candy stuck bristling out in all directions 
from the tops of all the five stockings. 

“All here but Hjalmar’s,” thought Mrs. 
Guttormson, ‘‘but he will have such a good 
time with Miss Grace,” and after a long loving 
look at the happiness—the real, tangible hap- 
me AR cw store for the children, and another 
ook at the children themselves, Jorgina went 
to bed and to sleep, and dreamed she was a 
child again at home in Norway. The watch- 
ing and weeping and revulsion of feeling did 
their work and Jorgina slept soundly. hen 
she woke—it was because Christine gave a 
ee of delight from the other room, and 

ilhelm gave a yell, and the Viking followed 
with a perfect roar of ecstasy, and Ingolf and 
the baby were not far behind or to be outdone 
and so a cheerful clamor reigned. Presently 
the sun came up, and the dull snow crust_be- 
came a brilliant sheen of glory, and a blue sky 
arched over all. 

The sea flashed and glittered, and the white 
caps seemed riding triumphant races on the 
tops of the waves, bobbing off and climbing 
up again. Beyond all, the coast line shone 
white and clear in the bright sunshine, and 
sails shone here and there as one vessel after 
another put out from the mouth of the river. 
A sluggish four-masted schooner—a coal car- 
rier—crept along the coast with all sails set. 
and a geiferal feeling of awakening life seemed 
to surround Jorgina. 

Presently one of the children cried, “Oh, 
here comes Tucker!"’ 

Jorgina ran to look from the closet window. 
There was Tucker sure enough, one of the 
fishermen who lived all the year round at the 
hotel, slipping and stumbling over snow hid- 
den rocks, with a red face—for it was very 
ecold—and a big basket on his arm. The entire 
family, save baby Olga, who was left in roar- 


chillun so long—oh I am so dankful!”’ and me) 
| 
| 


widow,— | 


Did she ever give | 


} 
Miss Grace herself, a bright, “ 
| 
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ing desolation on the bed in the inner room, 
ran out to receive him. 

“Hulloa! hulloa, Tucker!’’ the 
screamed, and “Oh Mr. Tucker, I am 
to see you,” said their mother 
been gone 
began 

“Eh? How?” said Tucker. 
lem'’me, young uns—here’s your gobbler—all 
cooked—-my eye, he’s a stunner! And he 
fairly pushed his way in, the children trying 
to peep into the basket as he carried it, and 
failing in that, giving sniffs at the outside and 
whirling and dancing about him, and as he 
said, “Say, you're under foot, everywhere!”’ 
At last he was in, and then he gave up, he sat 
down in the nearest chair and gave up to the 
enemy unconditionally. They swarmed over 
him, Ingolf hugged him round the neck, the 
Viking peeped into his pockets, Christine and 
Wilhelm devoted themselves to the basket, 
and after some difficulty got the cover off. 

A murmur of delight came from everyone. 

“Ain't he big!” said Christine. “Oh my!’ 
said Wilhelm. The others danced in rapture 
at the very sight of the turkey, all cooked and 
so beautifully browned, and such a rough 
flaky brown. It made their mouths water and 
their stomachs ache just to look at it. 


children 

glad 
“Gustave has 
—oh so long—since before de storm 


‘Lem’ me—in 


| “Now!” said Jorgina—she couldn’t say any 
more, 
| “Now!’’ echoed Tucker; “Mr. Henry he 


sent that over to ye—had it cooked ‘cause it 
was too big for your oven:—-what’s that about 
Thompson? Didn't get home, eh?—oh, he’s 
all right. Wentto the Point? Did, hey? 
oh well, then, he was too good a sailor not to 
put into port when he got into the heft o’ that | 
storm. Where is he, do I spose? Why, in 
Rivermouth, you poor soul—don’t ery,—do 
you spose now that a sailor who was a half 
} way sailor--let alone Thompson, he’s a regu-! 
lar sailor—would a’ gone an’ put round *Dev- 
\il’s corner’ in thick weather like it was Tues- 
day? Why there, now—he'll turn up = as 
hearty as—as—’’ and he paused for a simile 
“why, as hearty as the old feller himself to- 
day—as hearty as old Santa Claus—hey, | 
young uns? Now you ain't been a worryin’ 
all this time—all alone too—sho! now that’s, 
too bad. Ef I'd a known it I'd a come over.”’ 

Suddenly he jumped tohis feet, pushed the 
Viking away and set Ingolfdown. ‘What's 
| that, roundin’ in the cove?’ He ran to the 
window. “I say for't—that’s a great note 
here they be now—ship ahoy!—hooray!”’ and 
he rushed out the door. They all followed. 
Sure enough, there was the “Grace” rounding 
into the cove—and people on board of her. 
counted,—-who 
could they be. Women, surely—one, yes two 

women—who could they be. 

“Ship ahoy! What cheer?” shouted Tucker 
| through his hands. 

“Merry Christmas!’’ came pealing back. 
Merry, merry-—-merry Christmas seemed to 
echo and re-echo from the rocks above them. 
The little boat came slowly up to her an- 
chorage, a man inthe stern began to pull the 
dory in to come ashore, the two women who 
had been seated in the bow got up and 
Jorgina gave a great cry. 

“She let a yell,” said Tucker afterwards, the 
next summer and many a summer after, forit 
was always one of his favorite stories as he sat 
on the dock on a box or a trunk, and chewed 
a straw in a meditative way, ‘“‘shelet a yell you 
might a’ heardto Rivermouth and back agen 
--an’ then them two women on the Grace, 
they let a yell and sich a time—wall J never see 
sich a time. Well it seemed as if they’d never 
dory out, an’ I heerd the young un inside a 
squallin’ an’ a squallin’, an’ there stood 
Thompson s woman--a jumpin’ up an’ a cry- | 
in’ big tears an’ laughin’ an’ sayin’--‘Oh In- 
ga—-oh Inga! is it you?—is it you?’ and a lot 
0’ gibberish—well—” he would add apologet- | 
ically, “it’s gibberish to me an’ you, but then 
agin p’raps what I'm a sayin’ now is gibberish | 
to some o’ them outlanders ef they wuz a lis- 
tenin’,—well howsumever,”’ and he wagged | 
his head always here, ‘somehow and some- | 
other, they got ashore an’ there wuz sich a 
time as never I see acryin’ an’ a kissin’ an’ | 
there was two women and two men ’sides o’ 
Thompson, an’ then they all got into that 
house somehow an’ that’s all J know, how | 
Sverre came that day. They wuz the hull 
crew of ’em een about crazy.”’ 

Well, even Jorgina could never tell after- 
wards what she said, or what she did when 
she saw that the two women in the boat were 
Inga and her mother. She was not sure of| 
Inga at first, but of the mother she was sure| 
as soon as she saw her. And then Gustave | 
jumped off first and gave hera real hug before 
them all and said. 

“Now vas you afraid, Jorgina? And _ it| 
wasn’t a fool nonsense and it is good luck to 
be a Yonah, Jorgina—good luck, good luck.” 
The man acted as if he were crazy and Hjal- 
mar could scarcely get near his mother for a_ 
few minutes. 

“Hijalmar!” she cried and hugged him close, | 
“Oh I am too happy!’ And Inga andthe! 
mother they held her in their arms, the sound 
of the Norse tongue was in her ears. 

She could only tell that somehow they all| 


| 





and truly and in the flesh, Inga and the moth- 
er. And presently Gustave came in and two 
big stalwart fellows with him, and ‘Here is 


Sverre,’ he said, “and here is Henry—you 
remember Henry, Jorgina, from the hill 
farm?”’ 


And Jorgina could only say distractedly, 
“Oh yes—yes—yes—welcome all—welcome 
all.” 

“And Sverre and I are married,’’ said Inga, 
and she came and took his hand shyly and 
yet confidently. 

Jorgina gazed helplessly at them and took 
refuge in sitting down to quiet her baby, just 
as if great things were not happening. The 
men went out again to get in some stores and 
“a keg of lager, Jorgina—good lager,” said 
Gustave. - 

Then the women sat down, and the chil- 
dren went out to see what was coming in. 

“Now,” said Jorgina, and she found that 
the Norwegian words so long unused flowed 
in unconscious fluency from the tongue or, 





got into the house and that there were really | 
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tell me all about it. 
why did I not know before?’’ 
them as she spoke, one hand in her mother's 
one in 
knees 
Hartwig died in October,” said Inga. “A 
my mother had before and some of what | 
had came to her then—he was killed by a tree 
he was cutting down, for it fell the wrong 
way—and then—you know, Jorgina, we had 
no real grief for him,—-Sverre and I talked it 
all over. Sverre wanted to come to America, 
and the mother and I, we wanted you, Jorgi- 
na, and came gladly. Andwe did not write 
for fear something might prevent, and then 
Sverre and | were married, and the mother 
sold the herds and her part in the farm, and 
Henry—Sverre's cousin, said he too would 
come, and we took passage all together, and it 
was in November when we left home,and De- 
cember when we sailed from Hamburg, for we 
went there first to say good bye to Sverre’s 
sister, who was married there and all he had 
left; and then we got to New York, and two 
days after to Boston, and the day after that to 
the town yonder, and then it was the day be- 
fore the storm, and we got a lodging, and then 
Henry and Sverre went down to the waterside 
to find how to get here, and we were anxious, 
for the storm was coming on, and who should 
they meet but Gustave on the do.k, and he 
came up, he said, for the Christmas for the 
children,—and he was afraid to go out until 


| 


] 
I 
ie 


now, early this morning, and now we are here | 


Jorgina—that is all.” 

And just then the four men came up, tug- 
ging a big box. 

“see here, Jorgina, vad you god for C"irist- 
mas. Id vas on de dock, vaitin’ for somebody 
to bring id here.”’ 


. . ! 
Jorgina rushed to look; on the outside was 
written her name and address and “Merry 
i 


Christmas.” 


“Who sends me dot?” she said wonderingly. 


The cover was soon off and eager hands were 
at work at the wonderful treasures inside. On 
the very top lay a paper. 
from Miss Jessy.”’ 

“Oh!” said Jorgina; it meant volumes, but 
all she said was “toh!” then or for a long time 
after. There was on top a pair of rubber 
boots for Jorgina,a thick big coat for Gustave, 
a hood and a jacket for Christine, and such a 
dolly—a drum and a horn for the Viking and 
some boots; and—well, one might as well de 
scribe the enchanted box of the Swiss Family 
Robinson as to tell what was in that box. 
There was tea, coffee, sugar, candy, play- 
things, clothes and a pretty little clock. 

“It is wonderful,” said Jorgina. ‘She tinks 
of all I wand.” 
if it held neither jewels nor gold. It was a 
pity Miss Jessy couldn’t have seen them open 
and unpack it, but she declared she felt it all 
the way to New York on Christmas morning. 

All? Yes that is really all about Christmas 
atthe Guttormsons, except that they were all 
so happy they could at first hardly eat the big 
turkey when they sat down to dinner, but at 
last they ate it ail—every bit of it,—and there 
was such a lot of dinner with all Gustave 
brought, and the mother and Inga had some 
funny toys for the children, and the day was 
without a flaw, save for one exploit, for which 
the Viking was responsible. 

Just before dinner—if it had been after din 
ner it could have been more easily borne-——but 
in the nature of things it couldn’t have hap- 
pened then—the unhappy Viking precipitated 
—literally—the one catastrophe of the day. 
The men had brought on shore the keg of 
lager and carried it up to the top of the hill. 
The Viking was told not to touch it, and con- 
sequently a wild desire possessed him to touch 
it at once. He wentup to it the first mo- 
ment his father’s back was turned and gave it 
a little push—oh joy! it rolled a very, very 
little; he gave it a harder push and it rolled a 
little more. Oh horrors! it kept on and it 
suddenly made a plunge down a sharp de- 
scent, and before the astonished and fright- 
ened Viking could even scream ‘“‘stop it,” the 
keg had made a plunge into the cove, and 
when the men, jumping and using very hard 
words, reached the edge of the water, there it 
was quietly and calmly lying in ten feet of 
water. 

“She ain’t hurt,’ said Tucker, looking 
down, ‘‘and I'll get some tackle over to the 
house and we'll hist her up.” 

The Viking prudently withdrew to the gar- 
ret and after an hour’s hard work the resur 
rected keg came up again and this time was 
carried into the kitchen and locked up. 

“Lock her up,” said Tucker, “or them 
young uns ’II be hauling out the spigot next 
—mighty lucky it wasn’t in afore,’ he said as 
he drove itin, ‘‘mighty lucky. It’s a lucky 
day, Thompson. Here’s to you,’ and he 
drank down to the last drop the glass of foam- 


ing lager he had just drawn, ‘‘luck’s come, | 


mate.” 

*“Here’s to tuck! Merry Christmas all!” 
they shouted together and the women up- 
stairs echoed it; ‘‘Good luck—merry Christ- 
mas.” 

“It was good luck, you see,” 
“vou can’d nefer dell—I was a Yonah, an’ ef I 
hadn’t ben a Yonah den I vouldn’d a ‘come 
here. Now ve are all happy, and Mr. Henry 
is goin’ to build us a ’ouse—a new ’ouse 
what'll hold us all, and Sverre an’ mean’ 
Henry is a good boad full—and de vimmen— 
vy dey is—well, dey is like birds all de dime. 
Oh yes, ve may have Christmas nex’ year, 
bud not a Christmas efer agen like las’ year— 
no! 

And Christmas came in this wy to Gut- 
tormson’s. 

[THE END.] 
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The Cheapest Cook Book ever sold, by 
Miss Maria Parloa, principal of the Cooking 
School in Boston. 
lishers as an inducement to the public to pur- 
chase their large size and expensive Parloa 
Cook Book. As a matter of fact, the contents 
of the books are the same, with orie exception, 
i. e., the one we offer lacks the marketing 








guide. Regular price, 30 cents; Our price, 20 
cents postpaid. 


She sat between 


inga’s, and baby Olga asleep on her 


“Merry Christmas | 


It was a treasure box, indeed, | 


. ‘ | 
said Gustave, 
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CARPET SWEEPER. 


A Splendid Premium for Housekeepers. 
The best Sweeper manufactured ! 


Given as a premium for a club of 7 yearly sub 
scribers at $1.00 each; or, for 5 subscribers and 
50 cents; or, 3 subscribers and $1.00 additional 
Sent by Express, charges to be paid by the 
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| ‘This Sweeper is a handsome one, being 


| hand decorated, and finished in cherry 
lor natural walnut, making it an orna 
‘mental article of furniture. 

| It contains the following features, 
comprising all that has yet been in- 
vented to add to a sweeper’s utility or. 
convenience. 

The Celebrated Broom Movement. 

To those who are ignorant regarding 
this movement, we would say that it 
|makes the Sweeper so Self-adjusting 
| to any carpet, and to light and heavy 
sweeping, that the machine seems to al- 
‘most possess intelligence. On an In- 
| grain carpet, where all the dirt lies on 
top, it makes no attempt to dig into the 
carpet; when it touches a Brussels or 
Mogquette the pliable bristles force their 
way between the threads, taking out 
every particle of dirt without raising 
dust. Of course the intelligence lies 
with the operator, but it acts uncon- 
sciously by the aid of this broom move- 
‘ment. Four Rubber- Tired 
| Wheels, of a size sufficient to impart 
/a constant, steady motion to the brush, 
and to prevent all rattle and noise. 
The Rubber Funiture Protector. 
A Pure Bristle Brush, set in such a 
|manner that it is impossible for threads 
|to wind up on the bearings and stop it. 
A New and Convenient Spring 
| Dump, operating both pans at a time 
with the greatest ease, and preventing 
the covering of one’s self with dust in 
emptying; besides a hundred minor 
features, each adding its part to the 
durability and perfect working of the 
sweeper. 

THE PRICE IS $3.00. Sent by Ex- 
press, charges to be paid by the receiver. 
In order to save money for those of our 
subscribers who order these sweepers, 
we carry a stock here in Philadelphia, 
and another at the factory in Michigan 
and we ship from the point nearest the 

town from which we receive the order. 
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For the benefit of those of our subscribers 
who are interested in Embroidery, we have 
published a most interesting and somewhat 
| unique article on Art Needlework and the 

most popular forms of Fancy work. 

Plain and practical advice is offered, as to 
the suitability of design and character of 
work; the artistic blending of colors and the 
selection of matenals. Stitches which are 
| difficult of explanation are illustrated. It is 
| altogether very chatty, readable and instruc- 
tive. 

Ladies who are thinking of doing Silk 
| Embroidery would do well to send for this 
| Art Needlework Supplement, which contains 
|our price list of Silks and Stamped Linen 
|goods. Senda 2 cent stamp for postage and 
| we will mail you one. 
| Curtis PUBLISHING Co. 

Philadelphia 
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Special Offer For This Month. 


This special list of premiums has been selected to offer as an experiment for oze month only 
to any one sending us dat one new yearly subscriber, and the coupon at bottom of this sheet. 

Any of the following premiums will be given to the person sending us oz/y one new yearly 
subscriber before March tst, 1890—a premium selected from the list will be given for every 
vearly subscriber secured before March 1st, 1890. That is for 2 new subscribers you may select 
2 premiums—three subscribers 3 premiums and so on. <<. | 

This is something unusual, and a premium for only one new subscriber iS offered this month, 
simply as an experiment and to see how many of the Journal sisters can be induced to show 
their interest in us to the small extent of getting but ove subscriber. 





SPECIAL PREMIUM A. SPECIAL PREMIUM G. 
_ |RELIABLE PATTERNS No. 2—Repeats the explanation of terms used 
STAMPING OUTFIT A.—Comprising Perforated Patterns, Powder Dis-| jn Knitting and Crochet, and gives 77 designs for knitted Edgings and 44 de- 
tribvtor and Instructions. Patterns designed for our especial use. We have | signs for Crochet Trimmings, and many others. 
been using this Outfit A. for several years and have found it to be universally | The patterns given in both books have all been personally worked out by 
satisfactory. | the Author and are guaranteed to be absolutely correct. 


| SPECIAL PREMIUM H. 


USAGES OE THE BEST SOCIETY.—A manual 
ONE STAMPED LINEN | 
%) SPLASHER.—These we are 


DEN ee using in thousands. 30x20 inches | 


SPECIAL PREMIUM B. 





of Social Etiquette. Nothing is given in this book that 
has not the sanction of observance by the best society. 
Contains 21 chapters. The book is indispensible to all 


in measurement. We show one de-| who wish to obtain the most enjoyment from daily inter- 


iy ee S ' 

i (} sign of the many we carry in| course with their fellow beings. Handsome cloth 
sol stock. All the designs are desir binding. Bs 
= able. oO ‘Se eee 


i SPECIAL PREMIUM K. 














SPECIAL PREMIUM C. EASE IN CONVERSATION .—How to Talk 


Well, and improve your Grammar. Written in 


ONE-HALF OUNCE OF WASTE 
EMBROIDERY.~ Factory Ends. Various 
Shades, Odd Lengths, Assorted Sizes, all 
good silk and every yard can be used. Best 


an easy chatty style, which differs very materially 


from the ordinary books of this class. Those 





Hints to the 


whose earlier education may have been neglect p ‘ 
glected, 7 Ungramnatical.— | 


value in silk ever offered. 


| will appreciate the advantages to be derived from Tie Tevswe C Hewat -~ 
—s — . : Asfociste Clitor 
SPECIAL PREMIUM D ros | Pilbdelphin'Ladigr Hone 
a perusual of this collection of hints to the un- ff Praticel Housekeeper 


} (ueti Publishing Ce: 
— Philedelphia— 


NURSERY TISSUE OUTFIT.—Includes 
one doll’s Complete Dress made up, beautiful a ee as 
Colored Heads, and sets of Legs, stiff paper SPECIAL PREMIUM L. 

7 


grammatical. 








Bodies, Lace Paper, Silvered Paper, Gilt Orna-| 













| gangs oop By. — BREAKFAST & DINNER _ PAR- 
ments, an ample supply of (imported) Tissue | ‘ A Ta \ ; — 
] Pp*) I ) | 5) NEAKEAS ang | TIES.—New, Original, Practical and Re- 
< Paper, and a complete Instruction Book. Best Cee y . ; ee ' ; 

| Dr, i ae Sia | liable. Breakfast Parties—-Formal Dinners— 
thing ever offered for the little ones. op Cp lz +. 

J, Dar * Dinner Giving—Luncheons and Teas—A 
\ 


SPECIAL PREMIUM E. High ‘Tea—Suppers and Receptions—Sum- 

PARLOA’S LATEST AND BEST 
COOK BOOK.—Mrs. Maria Parloa principal 
of the cooking School in Boston and an ac- 
knowledged authority on all matters pertaining 
to good living is the author of the new book. 

It is considered to be her best production and 
and is complete in every way. Neither time 
nor money has been spared in the preparation 
of the book and housekeepers will find it con- 
tains the secret of providing the most healthful 
food in a tasty manner and at the least expense. 
It is bound in a handsome litographed cover. 


1] | mer Entertainments—Hints on how to ar- 
range the Table—How to talk in Society— 
How to make French Candy—Some English 


and Scotch Cakes—English Pies and Pud- 





dings—Christmas Goodies—Christmas En- 





phn tertainments, etc., etc. 


SHIPS Cer crest 

®)! 
Sed UOT ilade 
Ke ley 





SPECIAL PREMIUM M. 


























—e FY 


a | Over seventy five thousand copies of Mrs. Par BRUSH STUDIES No. 1.—By Lida Clarkson and M. }. Clarkson. New 
loa’s other and more expensive books have been Edition revised and Enlarged, with Additional Notes and Suggestions. Valu- 
7 able Instructions to Young Artists and Decorators. A collection of articles 

‘ Stacie originally published in Zhe Ladies’ Home Journal. Fully illustrated. 
secineinaligsleneaumiaciile SPECIAL PREMIUM N. 
| RELIABLE PATTERNS No. 1.—The bess BRUSH STUDIES No. 2.—Second boek of thisseries. Fully illustrated. 
yet published. To meet the wants of our numer- SPECIAL PREMIUM O. 
ous subscribers, who are constantly sending for di- BRUSH STUDIES No. 3.—Third book of this series. 
rections for knitted and crocheted patterns which 
have appeared in back numbers of the LaAprEs’ a 
HomME JouRNAL, now impossible to procure, this | . | 
little book is issued On receipt of THIS COUPON, cut from this sheet and mailed to us, 
oe eee ae davai he | with One Dollar, and the name of one new yearly Subscriber we will send 
> yee Tae Den ee _ post-paid, any one of the Special Premium Articles selected from the list 
choicest patterns, and the directions have been we send. 
thoroughly tested and made so plain, that a begin- WE SHALL NOT SEND THE PREMIUM UNLESS THIS COUPON 
ner may succeed with any one of them, if she will IS SENT WITH THE ORDER. 
just turn to the opening pages containing a com- J) gehen  e ig 
plete explanation of abbreviated terms ici | sADEL A, PA. 
_} “throughont the book. ean ‘“ al 
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PRESENTS FOR LITTLE GIRLS! 


Which can be secured in 3 ways! 


1st Way. As premiums for a few new subscribers to the Lapres’ Home Journat. 
2nd Way. Only two new subscribers, and a small amount of cash in addition. 
3rd Way. For Cash! Ata lower price than the same articles could be secured anywhere except frem the PREMiIuM DEPARTMENT OF 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


BEAUTIFUL DOLLS 


With long, curly, flaxen hair, and lovely eyes that open and shut ; big dolls, 16% 

incheslong; dolls with arms and legs that can be moved in any position; thous 

ands of them were ordered in Germany, and we want the Journat little ones to 

take them home and care for them. They were made expressly for the thousands 

of Kittle girls who read the 

JouRNAL, and -" — AS we know they 

will be delight- / ed with our ef- 

forts. It is the ) ) air a best doll we 

have ever giv- < ‘4 at en them; we 

were very par- Vat ja ticular in our 

order, to get | 5 tiki ty them just right. 

The face, neck | iy ce ; “ye es and shoulders are bisque. The arms 

and legs can be \ AS . we ZZ moved in any position. It has ; 
jointed kid body of the finest workman- ee Pee So Ee ship. The head is movable, and can 
be turned in natural positions. The long . Ta Meare. > Gomer e ke d= flaxen hair, the ‘human’ eyes, the 
rosy cheeks and beautiful expression of | Mera es a VV this pretty doll, will captivate any lit 
tle girl’s heart. It has stockings, and Hi wae e Oe | slippers with bright buckles. 

One of these beautiful dolls will be Pil |e 4 ee : pi = sent free of cost (except 30 cents to 
pay the postage and for the cost of pack. ow of Cae fae: By ing) to any little girl who will send us 
3 yearly subscribers at $1.00 each; or A 4 . a we will send it for only 2 subscribers 
and 25 cents extra. (Remember the cost i “ of postage is always 30 cents more.) 

Any little girl can find 3 of her moth _—— | Ce ers friends, in half an hour, who would 
gladly subscribe for the JourNAL. Just ———r show a copy of the paper and ask them 
to join your club, and the doll is yours. We offer this doll for sale for only $1.00. The same size and quality will cost you con- 
siderably more in the stores. ‘The postage and packing is always 30 cents extra. 

A word about the packing. Each one, before leaving our offices, is carefully examined, and no doll is sent out unless it is in per- 
fect condition. The eyes especially (which open and shut) are examined and tried. Each doll is wrapped first in paper, then covered 
with “Excelsior” and packed in a box. The end of the box, covering the head, is inserted in a heavy tin ‘sleeve’ or box, and the 
whole thoroughly wrapped in heavy paper and carefully tied. It would seem as if nothing short of a railroad accident could cause 
breakage, but there have been cases, where our dolls have been mailed to far distant points in which the jarring the doll has received, 
has caused the eyes to fall from the sockets and down into the head. The recipients, instead of removing the hair and resetting the 
eyes, have in a number of cases, written us very disagreeable letters, calling upon us to send new dolls, &c. We have sent dupli- 
cate heads without charge and have paid the po: age—but we are. not going to do it in future. 

Every doll will be perfect when it leaves our hands. 

Each doll will be packed, and and every precaution which care can provide and experience can suggest, will be taken—{urther 
than this we can, and shall do nothing. Because you may happen to live thousands of miles distant from Philadelphia, is no 
reason why we should guarantee the performance of the U. S. mail service. 

Our responsibility shall end with the safe delivery of the doll at the Philadelphia Post Office. 











Child’s Decorated China Tea Set, Nursery Outht 


| Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of 2 


Sent postpaid as a premium for a club of only 5 yearly subscribers at $1.00 each; or,| Yearly subscribers at 1.00 each. 
for only 3 subscribers and 50 cents extra in cash. | aks All who 


have had 

anything 

to do with 

the care of 

the little 

ones, rec- 

@ ognize in 

Me paper dolls 

® a source of 

end less 

amusement 

to successive generations. As aids to 
‘the mother, in supplying occupation for 

‘restless hands and eager minds in the 

The handsomest toy set we have ever given, consisting of 23 pieces handsomely decorated in goid, | °°") they are tnvaluaine. We Rave 


- an outfit for paper doll making which 
Tea Pot, Sugar Bowl, Cream Pitcher, 6 Plates and 6 Cups and Saucers. Plates are 234 will be ee son te by children * pa- 
inches in diameter, other pieces in proportion. Size of set can be judged accordingly. The shape rents alike. It includes 1 Doll’s Com- 
; P prop . judg Sty Pp 
is new and unique, made in Germany for us and imported expressly for the Lapres’ Home Journat. plete Dress, made up; a number ef beau- 
little ones. By having them made in large quantities we can afford to sell them at a low price, seit Davee Bodine fur toot dame 
only $1.00, carefully packed in a strong wooden box. ca Wikiekts ee aaa. 2 Racin: 207064 
rong | , ; ; ; | Lace Paper for edging and trimming; 
Should be sent by express, which will be but a trifle to any point east of the Recky Mountains, | Sheets of Silvered Paper; a yard of Gilt 
charges to be paid by the receiver. If you wish us to send it by mail send, 50 cents extra, | Star Ornaments, and an ample supply of 
to pay cost of postage and packing. = {(Imported) Tissue Paper, in soft and 


: . , beautiful tints. We furnish an Illustrated 
: Rages one one these tea sets is carefully packed in a strong wooden box which ought tO/sheet of Instructions, and a Book of 
salely carry it any reasonable distance. We imported them from Germany and received them) Samples of Tissue Paper, with each out- 


in perfect condition. We pack them to the best of our ability, we ship them in perfect condition. | fit; also, Directions for Making Flowers 
If we send at your request one of these sets, and on arrival you find one of the pieces is cracked, prepreg est pane. Ae Oe = 
do not write and request us to duplicate. Our responsibility ends with a correct shipment. We pele Locany «Aa = hen = pod 
shall not replace any piece which may have been broken in transit. peeve sid 


Price $1.00 per set, by express, charges to be paid by the receiver; or,¢ 1.50 by mail postpaid.| Price, postpaid, 35 cents. 

















THE EDITOR 
AND HIS READERS. 





W E believe in a close friendly relation be- 

tween an editor and his readers. Too 
often the editor of a magazine stands aloof 
from his subscribers, and no communication 
is offered between them. With us, it will be 
different. If at any time there is something 
which you think might interest me to know 
for the good of the JournatL, write and tell 
me of it. Of course, I do not mean that you 
should write to me about the little trivialities 
of our daily lives: 
of subscribers, you can understand that I 
could not even read all the letters which 
would thus come to me, to say nothing of an- 
swering them. 


I 


JoURNAL and mine, write and tell me. 


A WORD QF CRITICISM OR PRAISE. 


UT if at any time you hear a neighbor or a 


Out- 


THE PUBLISHER 
AND HIS SUBSCRIBERS. 


Subscriptions must begin with the number current when sub- 
scription was received. We do not date back, even upon the most 


| urgent request. 


for, with our half million | 


Renewals can be sent now, no matter when the subscription ex- 
ires, and the time will be added to that to which the subscription 
8 already entitled. 

Expiration Notices are always sent at end of subscription. If 
not renewed, it is immediately discontinued. No notice is required 
to stop the paper, and no bill will be sent for extra numbers. 

Recelpta.—The fact that you receive the paper is a proof that 
we have received your remittance correctly. If you do not receive 
the paper promptly, write us, that we may see that your address is 
correct. 

When Renewing, ‘esiring change of address, entering com- 
plaint, or in fact communicating in any way in regard to JounNaL 


| or premium, be sure to enclose the yellow slip from your 


friend say something in criticism of your | 


side criticism is the best kind of criticism, and | 


we might profit by it if we only knew what 
was being said about us. 

Or, if you yourself don’t exactly like some- 
thing in particular in the JourNAL, send mea 
line, and perhaps you will open our eyes to a 
fault which we ourselves do not see. 

Or, again, if any suggestion occurs to you 
which you would like to see carried out in the 
JOURNAL, tell me about it, and we will thank 
you for it at least. 

A word of praise is always welcome, so long 
as the praise is sincere and well meant. But 
we really care less for praise than for good, 
honest criticism, and while I do not mean to 
inspire you to find fault with us, I would like 
to know it whenever you feel it is for our good. 


WHAT KIND OF MANUSCRIPTS WE NEED. 


*CORES of our readers write to us each 
month asking what kind of material we 
can best use in the JourNaL. 

What we want most of all is: 

Short articles of about three or four hun- 
dred words telling something that will be 
new, helpful or interesting to women,—espec- 
ially helpful. 


wrapper, 45 by this means investigation is much facilitated. 

Errors.—We make them; so does every one, and we will cheer- 
fully correct them if you will write to us. Try to write us good na- 
turedly, but if you cannot, then write tous any way. Do not com- 
plain to any one else, or let it pass. We want an early opportunity 
to make right any injustice that we may do. 


_ aad 





HOW TO MAKE MONEY. 
The following letter from one of our club 
raisers explains itself, 
Journal sisters would try this way of making 


| a little money. 


| home duties and seek out door exercise. 


~ 


Honyoxke, Mass., Nov. 27 
C. H. K. Curtis, Esq.. 

Dear Sir: In reply to your recent com- 
munication relative to method employed by 
me in canvassing for the Lapres Home 
JOURNAL permit me to say: 

I received a sample copy of the JouRNAL at 
about the same time that my physician rec- 
ommended that I pay less attention to my 
It is 


th, 1889. 


| not pleasant always to walk about in the open 
| air with no other object in view than exercise, 


If you happen to discover a new recipe for | 


making something for the table, we shall be 
glad to have it. 

Any bright suggestion that will make wo- 
man’s life in the home easier and brighter. 

A new way in which-an old thing can be 
done better and with less work. 

How to make pretty things about the house. 

All these we will gladly welcome and pay 
for if we find we can use them. 
| Sheena of all, don’t roll your manuscripts: 

nothing provokes an editor more. 
it, or mail it flat. 
the paper, and write as plainly and clearly as 
you can, 

If you live in, or near a large city, have 
your manuscripts copied by a type-writer. 
is really a help to an article, in fact more than 
the author believes, and is the best possible 
form in which to submit articles, 

Don't write a word more than is necessary 
the very best articles to-day are the shortest. 
The great secret of good writing is brevity and 
condensation, ¥ 

Always enclose sufficient return postage 
no matter how confident you may feel of the 
acceptance of the article. It is, at least, an 


act of civility. 
A SPLENDID feast of good literature is in 
prospect for us all in the March num- 
ber of Tue Lapres’ Home Journav. The rays 
of Dr. Talmage’s “Study Lamp” promise to 
be unusually bright and cheerful, while “The 
Duchess” the most popular of living English 
novelists, will have a very direct and interest- 
ing article on “How To Marry Well.” The 
best chapters of Maud Howe’s and Mrs. 
Whitney’s novels will be reached; the ‘“‘Home 
and Haunts of Walter Scott” are sketched by 
one of the most clever of American editors ; 
there will be a splendid short story that every- 
body will like, while all the departments will 
be well-filled with the brightest thoughts of 
the most skillful writers. 


HOW TO SEND MANUSCRIPTS. 


THE MARCH ‘‘JOURNAL.”’ 


the opening article will be an especially | 


notable one, and will portray 


MRS. HARRISON’S LIFE IN THE WHITE HOUSE, 


Written by Mr. A. J. Halford, brother of the 
President's private secretary, and with the 
full consent and assistance of Mrs. Harrison 
herself. The lady of the White House has 
most kindly allowed a new photograph of 
herself to be taken specialiy for this article, as 
well as permitted our artist to take views of 
her private chamber, her sitting-room, and 
Mrs. McKee’s room, all of which illustrations 
will appear in the article. We think all our 
readers will enjoy this inside and authoritative 
giimpse of Mrs. Harrison’s daily life as it is 
Spent in the Executive Mansion of the nation. 


UT this is only one of a score of special 

features we will have during the year, 

and before 1890 is over we think our readers 

will agree that it has proved to be, as we hope 

it may, the most brilliant in the history of 
the JourNaL; at least such is the hope of 


Tue Eprror. 


one is too apt to think of themselves, and so 
counteract any beneficial results that would 
otherwise accrue to them. I therefore resolved 
to try and secure a few subscribers for the 
JOURNAL, aS a means of recreation, knowing 
that I should be obliged to take:considerable 
exercise in the undertaking. This is an ex- 
planation of how I came to canvass. 

As it was an entirely new experience, and 
not having any specific directions as to how 
I should induce people to subscribe, I relied 


|entirely upon my natural abilities, together 


with the knowledge I had acquired of the 
JournaL. I called at many places where the 
people had heard of the JourNAL, and perhaps 
had read it, at such places I had no difficulty 


|in securing subscriptions beyond the asking, 


“if they would not like to subscribe?” At 
other places I would ask permission to show 
the JournaL. “A paper meeting the require- 
ments of every house-hold, receiving almost 
universal patronage, &c., &c., having secured 
permission to show the paper, I explained the 


| several departments treated, spoke of the 


Fold | 


Write only on one side of 


| mentioned the right one, when 


working, perhaps, as many 
It | 


| writers and their standing as writers and then 
told them what Mrs. So-and-so said of it, run- | 


ning over this one and that one until I had 
I took their 
subscription and sought new fields. I secured 
one hundred and fifty yearly subscriptions 
hours as one 
would work in a week, if they made it a busi- 
ness. If I was obliged to depend upon my 


|own resources for a livelihood, I know of 


| upright dealing corporation. 


| 
| 


nothing I would sooner engage in than can- 
vassing for the ‘Ladies’ Home Journal.”’ 

I received the benefit of tlie out-door exer- 
cise, learned a great deal of human nature, 
secured a Souvenir in the form of a gold watch 


|and at the same time attended to my house- | 
All things considered, my ven- 


hold duties. 
ture was a success in every way. 

Had I been permitted to give my undivided 
attention to the matter I would have secured 
enough subscribers to have made it entertain- 
ing, to those securing your first premiums. 

Permit me at this time to express my ap- 
preciation of your very courteous treatment 
at all times. If in the fore-going you find 
anything of interest or value to your JOURNAL 
you are at liberty to employ it. ~ 

My Prize—the gold watch—arrived in due 
time and in perfect condition. It is far better 
than I anticipated. To my mind it shows 
that the Curtis Publishing Co. is an honest, 
Long my it 


We wish thousands of 


MADAME 


Is t 










the 


The Toilet Mask, (or Face Glove) 
in positien to the face. 
TO BE WORN THREE TIMES IN THE WEEK. 


THE TOILET MASK CoO., 


THIS GREAT 


P.S. Why not send for 





Ill 





ILET MAS 


(OR FACE GLOVE) 


It 
cians and scientific 
for injurious cosmetics. 


kinds, giving greater value for less money than an 
dress at once for IMustrated Catalogue. Established in 186 


SMITH, WATERS AND HAVENS, (43 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 


ROW LEY’S 





he only natural beautifier for bleach- 


ing and preserving the skin and removing 
conmplextonal imperfections, 


It is soft and flexible in form, and can be 
easily applied and worn without discom- 
fort or inconvenience. 


The Mask is patented, has been introduced 
10 years, and is the only genuine article of 


kind. 


is recommended by eminent physi- 


men as a substitute 


COMPLEXION BLEMISHES may be hidden 
imperfectly by cosmetics and powders, but can 
only be removed permanently by the Toilet 
Mask. By its use every kind of spots, im- 
purities, roughness, etc., vanish from the skin 
leaving it soft, clear, brilliant, and beautiful. 
It is harmless, costs little, and saves hundreds 
of dollars uselessly expended for cosmetics, 
powders, lotions, etc. It prevents and re- 
moves wrinkles, and is both’ a complexion 
preserver and beautifier. Famous society 
ladies, actresses, belles, etc.. use it. 


Valuable illustrated treatise, with proofs and full particulars, mailed free by 


1164 Broadway, NEW YORK 


HEALTH SHOE 


Is the success of the age. Everybody wearing 
it. The new invention and new principle ap- 
plied in making these shoes renders them both 
AMTI-DAMP AND MAGNETIC. No damp- 
ness from wet sidewalks, streets or floors 





reaches th@ foot. Prevents Colds. Pre- 
serves Health. Promotes Warmth. Wears 
longer. More stylish and neat, No heavier 


sole than ordinary shoe. Very comfortable. 


Patent applied for. FORMEN OR WOMEN, 
Price Extra Grade S 4 Sent post- 
paid gs on receipt of s size, price 


and 25 cents for postage. 
Opera Heel. 
soiled and 


Common Sense or 
If not satisfactory, return un- 
money refunded. Guaranteed in 
every way. Pamphlets giving particulars 
sent Free. We have been TWENTY-FIVE 
YEARS in boot and shoe business. Are Manu- 
facturers. Can supply you at your home all 
y other house, It costs you nothing to send ad- 
3. Write right off to the manufacturers. 


a pair at once? Satisfaction 


guaranteed or money refunded. We are building up a trade 
for the DAMPLESS-MAGNETO SHOE and want you to wear 


them. You will always wear and recommend them there- 


after to yours friends. 


Berra 


<FFECTUAL 


WORT 
GuUIN 





F cH 
GREAT EGU i LLS 


| For Bilious and nervous Disorders, such as Wind and Pain 
in the Stomach SICK HEADACHE, Giddiness, Fulness, 
and Swelling after Meals, Dizziness and Drowsiness, Cold 
| Chills, Flushings of Heat, Loss of Appetite, Shortness of 
| Breath, Costiveness, Scurvy, Blotches on the Skin, Dis- 
|turbed Sleep, Fightful Dreams, and all Nervous and 
| Trembling Sensations, &c, THE FIRST DOSE WILL 
| GIVE RELIEF IN TWENTY MINUTES. 
fiction. 
try one Box of these Pills, and they will be ac- 
knowledged to be a Wonderful Medicine, 


“Worth a guinea a box.” 
BEECHAM’S PILLS, taken as directed, will 
| quickly restore females to complete health. 
| Fora 


WEAK STOMACH; 

IMPAIRED DIGESTION; 
SICK HEADACHE; 

| DISORDERED LIVER; 


they ACT LIKE MAGIC. 








mt 
Prepared only by THOS. BEECHAM, St. 


| prosper. Should you desire to make me your | welens, Lancashire, England. 


Awaiting your d 


| 


exclusive agent for Holyoke, I should be 
pleased to serve you according to terms offered. 
ecision in this matter I am 
Respectfully yours 

Mrs. R. C. WIncHESTER. 


cseseemennnespneedaplinimanats Ss 
TO PHILADELPHIA SUBSCRIBERS. 


sy arrangements just perfected, we shall 


hereafter deliver all copies of Tue Lapres’ | 


Home Journal to Philadelphia subscribers by 
special carriers, By aruling of the Govern- 
ment, we have heretofore been compelled to 
charge Philadelphia subscribers extra post- 
age. This is done away with, and the Jour- 
NAL subscribers in Philadelphia will hence- 
forth have their papers brought personally 
to their homes, for One DoLiAr A Year, and 
no extra charge of any kind. 
oandilies j 

The editors, publishers, and everybody con- 
nected with the Lapres’ Home JourNaL are 
daily asked to accept subscriptions from per- 
sonal triends who have neglected or delayed 
to attend to this matter for weeks and some- 
times months. It seems to be human nature 


to procrastinate and proves to us that thous- | 
ands of people are intending to renew or sub- | 


scribe and that an agent could pick up these 
thousands of subscriptions for the mere asking. 
Send for our new terms more liberal than ever, 


Sold by Druggists generally. 
| B. F. ALLEN & CO., 365 and 367 Canal St., 
New York. Sole Agents for the United States. 
who (if your druggist does not keep them) 


WILL MAIL BEECHAM’S PILLS ON 
RECEIPT OF PRICE 25 CENTS A BOX, 


Mention this Paver. 
RRO A NLT SEITE 


ST, VALENTINES GREETINGS 


10 Handsome Valentines. Cards,etc., mailed for 25 
cents. ®comic Valentines for 10 cents. 


OUR $6.00 LOT 


Put up especially for Dealers and Agents sent Regis 
tered, Mailed or By Express prepaid for $3.55. 


OUR $2.00 LOT 


Sent same as % for $1.25. These are all new goods Big 
sellers and a special Bargain. 
MADISON ART CO., Madison, Co 





ter VEU. BICYCLES 


High grade,— cowhorn bars,s e hand 
» Kirkpatrick saddle; Warranted one year. 


§0-in. worth te for $32 | 44-in. worth ¥ for a 
48-in, worth $50, for $27 | 42-in. worth , for 
CATA. FRER. 46-in. worth $45, for $25 | 38-in. worth $30, for $17 
Tangent spokes$l extra. Easy payments. Agts.wanted 
BOUBE, 


HAZARD & CO., 80 G Street, Peoria, Il, 








'S 


This is no | 
Every sutrerer is earnestly invited to | 


| yt 
% 


*Brilliant Magic Lantern s2'50 
ovTbTI gic Lantern $2.50. 
With viewsof American Scenery, comicslides 
etc. Mammoth 120 page catalogue, 2,000 il- 
lustrations EE on receipt of 2 centa 
OHN WILKINSON O©O., 56 State St., Chicago 
HANDY BUTTONS. 

Ce Self-attaching. Everlasting. Full set for pants (sus- 
= < pender and front) matled for 10 cts, Agents wanted. 
Cassgreen MM Co., 79 W. Madison st., Chicago, Ill. 


FACIAL BLEMISHE 


the treatmentof Hair and Scalp, Eczema, 
Moles, Warts, Superfiuous Hair, Birthm 
Moth, Freckles, Wrinkles, Red Nose, 
Veins,Oily Skin, Acne, Pimples, Blackheads, 
Barber's Itch, Scars, Pittings, Powder Marks, 
Bleaching, Facial Development, etc. Sena 
10 cts. for 12%-page book on all skin im- 
wid perfections and their treatment. 
| J0HN H. WOODBURY, atolo- 
giat,'1 265 West 424 Street, NEW YORK CITY, 4.Y. 
P. 8.—Use W oodbury’s Facial Soap for theokia and 
ecalps for sule at all druggists, or by mail, 60 conte 


ON 30 DAYS’ TRIAL. 
JELASTIC TRUSS 


thers, is cu , wi 
edju ng iil tn codeer, ade ts 
ositions of the body, while 
ihe Intestine Hake 8, Bets 
the in — 
e th light p 
ihe fingede, night, Gad 6 radical 


eand cheap. Sent by 
N TRUSS Cd. y Chicago Alle 

















, adjust 
itself to all 


ROA F029, Wit 
cure certain. Itis bea eA 
Circulars free. iLESTO 





JEAGLE PRINTING OUTFIT. 90° 


Contains three alphabets of rubber ty 
type holder, bottle indelible ink, ink P 

and tweezers; put upin neat box, with full 
wa directionsfor use. Satisfaction guaranteed, 
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For our special new terms to agents. 
The most liberal ever offered. Address 


THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
PHILDELPHIA, Pa. 
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iting for results. 
pe direst and certain, and pemsels 
} in all curable cases single t con 
the most ical, Price >. and $1.00, 
Nbc. Posk, mink 


or OL BOMIFF MANN 











INGERSOLL & BEO.,45 Fulton 8t, XN. ¥.City 
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LITERARY SALAD. 
Some one, with the true conception of what 
is appropriate, has brought out a Literary 
Salad to be used at the “Literary Luncheon’ 
which will be a feature of this season's enter- 
tainments. 
To make this, you must first have some | 
white, very light green, and medium green 
tissue Paper, getting shades as nearly like | 
those in a lettuce head as possible. Cut off the 
white, six leaves about one inch long and one 





till the last six are about the natural size of a 
lettuce leaf, and grading the shades also, 
using only the six smallest, which 
be the heart. Crimp each leaf over a knit- 
ting needle to form the veins. Make the} 
centre vein first by folding the leaf from point | 
to stem over the knitting needle and pushing 
it up close together, then make the side veins 
the same way asif a natural head of lettuce is 
taken apart, and used asa model. No one 
can fail to succeed. Paste the small white 
leaves all together, leaving all the rest sepa- 
rate. Now make for each leafa slip of paper 
one half inch wide and three long, and on each 
of thege write some familiar quotations, and | 
aste Them to the stem end of the leaves, then 
unch them all together in a salad bowl, and 
ou will be surprised to see how much it will 
ook like a head of ‘‘real’’ lettuce. 

Copy each quotation that goes into the salad 
on a sheet of foolscap paper, and add to each 
one its author’s name, and from what poem, 
play, or book it comes. Somewhere in this 
paper tie a green bow. This is to be used by 
the hostess as a reference to settle disputed 
authorship. Pass the salad to the guests, let- 
ting each take a leaf; then each one must guess 
the author of the quotation she has, then all 
draw again and so on till all are used, when 
they can be replaced and the guessing con- 
tinue till each has had ten guesses. The one 
who guesses the most, correctly, gets the first 
prize, and the one who guesses the fewest gets 
a copy of the “reference.” By the way, an 
extra one of these must be made and tied up 
with green ribbon. 

If more than one should guess the same 
number, they must guess again till itis no 
longer a tie. 

This is an excellent way to freshen one’s 
memory, and will occasion much surprise at 
the number of familiar quotations one knows 
as well as the many that have been forgotten. 
And it will demonstrate that those who have 
been the most highly educated have not the 
best memories in every instance. 

Mrs. E. C. Aus. 
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A JAPANESE ADVERTISEMENT. 


The Japanese deserves the title of the 
Yankees of the East. Here is a specimen of 
their business methods. A Tokio bookseller, | 
advertising his wares, sets forth his claims to | 
patronage in this convincing wen A : 

The advantages of our establishment—1, 
prices cheap as a lottery; 2, books elegant as | 
@ singing girl; 3, ‘etomr: clear as crystal; 4, | 
paper tough as elephant’s hide; 5, customers | 
treated as politely as by the rival steamship | 
companies: 6, articles as plentiful as in a 
library ; 7, goods dispatched as expeditiously 
as a canon ball; 8, parcels done up with as 
much care as that bestowed on her husband 
by a loving wife; 9, all defects, such as dissi- 
pation and idleness, will be cured in young 
ror paying us frequent visits, and they wil 

come solid men; 10, the other advantages 
we offer are too many for language to express. 

















BONED WITH 


BALL'S KABO 


Warranted not to break or 
roll up with 


ONE YEAR'S WEAR 


If they do we will 
cheerfully return 
the money paid for 
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m4 «them, ifthe Corset 
is not 
Satisfactory in all respects 
0 rn S ET After Three Weeks Ware. 
It may be ~eturned usand 
ete mn money will be refunded. 
CHICAGO CORSET COMP’ Y, 
Chicago and New York. 





The Most Retius._x Foop 





weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans. 
Pamphletfree. Woolrich ¢ Co, 
(on every label). Palmer, Masa, 


Nd 


AS Fortnfants & Invalid 
Nota medicine, but a specially 


prepared Food, adapted to the 
FO 











business ‘Also 
Amusement. 152 
STER, Optics, 49 Nassau St.. NY. 
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¢’ Tricopherous 
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An elegant dressing ex~ 


» scalp, prevents bald- 
D and gray hair, and 
hick, Soft and Beautiful. In- 


BARCLAY & CO., New York. 














PE AR SS Exposition, 
SOAP. 


inch wide Cutsixmoreabouttwoinebesiong:! Pears obtained the only gold medal awarded 


the world. 





“solely for toilet SOAP in competition with all 
Highest posstble distinction.” 


SALE UNIVERSAL. 
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HAIR ON THE FACE, NECK, ARMS OR ANY PART OF THE PERSON 


EASILY, QUICKLY AND SAFELY REMOVED WITH 


= MODENE 3 





AND THE GROWTH DESTROYED WITHOUT INJURY OR DISCOLORATION TO THE SKIN, 





the results. 
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containingt 


DIscOVERED BY ACCIDENT. 
plete mixture was accidentally spilled on the 
afterward it was discovered that the hair was completely removed. We pur- 
chased the new discovery and named it MODENE 
from all injurious substances, and guaranteed to be as harmless as water. It 
isso simple any one can use it, and you will be surprised and delighted with 

It acts mildly but surely. 
off and the hair goes with it. 
preparation ever used for like purposes, and no scientific discovery ever ob- 
tained such wonderful results. IT CANNOT 
and fine, one application will remove it permanently. The heavy growth, such 
as the beard, or hair on moles, ma 
all the roots are destroyed, although allhair will be removed each application. 
Young persons who findan embarrassing growth of hair coming, should use 
Modene to early destroy ite growth. 


Recommended by all who have tested Its merits—Used by people of refinement. 

Gentlemenwho do not appreciate nature's gift of a beard will find a price- 

less boon in Modene, which does away with shaving. 

follicle or sac and destroys the life principle, thereby rendering its future 

4 growth an utter impossibility. 

cases, poctage paid (securely sealed from observation) on receipt of price, 81.00. 
J 


In compounding enother preparation, theincom- 
ck of the hand, and on washing 


It is perfectly pure, free 
Apply for a few minutes, then wash 
It bas no connection whatever with any other 
AIL. If the hair be thin 


require two or more applications before 





It penetrates the hair 


Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing 


sargest size bottle, 


ree timesas much Modene, and sufficient for any case, 2.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, 


with your full address written Wea scutes ondence cocrodly Private, Postage stamps received the 


sameascash. (BE SURE TO M 


To convince the 


$1,000 REWARD. 





JUR COUNTY AND 
asserts) MODENE MANUFACTURING CO., CINCINNATI, O. 
WANTED f MANUFACTURERS OF THE HIGHEST GRADE HAIR PREPARATIONS, 

*) You can register your letter at any post-office and insure its safe delivery. { ' 
ublic that Modene is an article of merit, we mail 
bottle sold a legal agreement to forfeit One Thousand Dollars to any 


PAPER.) Address 
GENERAL AGENTS 
AND ADVERTISERS 
WANTED. 
each 
chaser 


or scientist, if Modene fails to permanently remove the hair, or discolors or injures the skin in the slight- 
janner, or produces any unpleasant sensation or feeling when applying or ever afterward. 


est 
EVERY BOT 


LE 18S GUARANTEED, Curt TH18 ADVERTISEMENT OUT AS IT MAY NOT APPEAR AGAIN. 
















If you cannot get 
this MEAT CHOP- 
PER from your 
Hardware Dealer 
send $2.00 to us 
and we will express 
by first fast train. 








HOPPER. 
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Unexcelled for mun me Unexcelled for 
Chopping 3 WORLD } Chopping 
SAUSAGE MEAT, eS " SCRAP MEAT FOR 

MINCE MEAT, POULTRY, 
HAMBURG STEAK “ CLAMS, TRIPE, 

FOR DYSPEPTICS, \/ /*< —— 
— ma, A . FOR FRITTERS, 
HOG’S-HEAD i SUET, 
CHEESE, | THE MEAT CHOPPER for the PEOPLE. | _COCOANUT, &e. 
CHICKEN SALAD, | . ALSO FOR MAKING 
HASH, — | BEEF TEA 
CHICKEN %&,, Chops | FOR INVALIDs, 
CROQUETTES : |  PULVERIZING 
an ’ one CRACKERS, 
PEPPERS, ooune &e., ke. 
&t., &e. <a 
—_—-+<o— 


ner For Sale by the 


Hardware Trade 


ENTERPRISE 
WFC 60. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 





No. &, Family Size, 




























- BROWN'S 
FRENCH 
DRESSING 


——-FOR-— 
24 LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


BG” BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 











AND PHOSPHATES OF 
LIME, SODA, IRON. 





For the Oure of Consumtion, Coughs; Colds, Asthma. 
Bronchitis, Debility, Wasting Diseases, 
and Scrofulous Humors. 


$2.00. 
MADE TO ORDER 
FROM YOUR OWN 


PANTS “22 
$3. $4. $5. 


SUITS from $12 up. OVERCOATS from $11 up. 
GUARANTEED A PERFECT FIT. 
ALL WOOL. LATE PATTERNS. 
and the Honest Fabrics of Thirty Years ago, 


We Make the Cloth We SAVE You 
We Take your Measure . 
¢ Make the Pants § Three Profits 


We Make the Pants 


and guarantee Better Garments than the same 
money will buy elsewhere. 

We can readily do this because (instead of scouring 
the market for odd lots and remnants) we buy the 
wool and convert it into the Pants you wear. 

Samples, self-measuring rules, and a tape measure 
sent free, We refer to Seventh Nat'l Bank. Philada, 
Established 1825. DELAWARE WOOLEN MILLS 


Office—N.W. Oor, Fourth & Market Sts., Philadelphia, 











TO CONSUMPTIVES.—Wilbor's Cod-liver Oil and 
Phosphates has now been before the public twenty | 
years, and has steadily grown in favor and apprecia-| 
tion. This could not be the case unless the preparation | 
was of high intrinsic value. The combination of 
the pucggeetes with pure Cod-liver Oil, as prepared 
by Dr. Wilbor, has produced a new phase in the 
treatment of Consumption and all diseases of the 
Lungs. It can be taken by the most delicate Invalid 
without creating the nausea which is such an objec-| 
tion to the -liver Oil when taken without Phos- 
»hates. It is prescribed by the veges faculty. Sold 
y the proprictor, A. B. WILBOR, Chemist, Boston, 
and by all druggists. 





MEINECKE’S NURSERY YACHT, 
Most suitable gift; wholesome exercise. 
xp for 8.00. 
catalogue of Punjab, Bamboo and Veranda 













sive tables, chairs, easels, cabinets, etc. 
A. MEINECKE & 808, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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On receipt of 15c. I > 
will send postpaid THE 
a4 ‘. the pattern of this 
Beavutirut Bracket. 
= 628, size 11x14, a 
arge number of new 
and beautiful minia-| E 
ture designs for Scroll | 
Sawing, and my 40-| 
page illustrated cata- | 


movements, etc.| 


BANNER LAMP 


| Beauty 
| Brilliancy 
Safety 


AND 


‘Economy, 


BUY THE 


_ Banner 
ElectricLamps 
| 


| Gives a large Steady White Light. 

No leaking or sweating oil. 

The Banner Lamp has no superior 
for illuminating power, Work- 
manship and Finish. Price lower 
than any lamp of equal merit. 

Made in several attractive styles. 

Finished in Brass Nickel and Bronze, 

For sale by all crockery jobbers. 


THE PLUME & ATWOOD MFG 00, 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 
BOSTON. 


Howto Shade 


Embroidered Flowers and Leaves. 


A seriesof such plain and 
epee progressive Jessons, 
hat any lady can master the 
beautiful art of embroidering 
in colors without any other 
instructions than those given 
in this book. 


Fresh, Original, Practical, 
Filled with new tdeas, patterns 


and new ways of doing 
needle work. 


EIGHT FULL PAGE 
COLORED PLATES 


Made from the pieces of embroidery which they are in- 
| tended to represent, and accompanied by an outlined 
pattern and full instructions as to shading and stitching 


IN COLORS. 

Directions for Shading Flat, Curved, and Bell Shaped 
Flowers, so arranged that flowers of any kind, in any 
position can be successfully embroidered in colors. 

| . Outlined Designs, Natural and Conventional. 20 Dif- 
ferent Stitches Lilustrated, and Instructions how to use 
| them. How to Enlarge Patterns, make Perforated Pat- 
terns, how to Stamp, &c. Thoroughly indexed, printed 
on heavy paper, strongly bound in boards, design like cut 
| in colors on cover. 144 pages, 9inches long,7 inches wide. 


| THE HOUSEKEEPER 


Is acknowledged to be the best Journal of Domes- 
tic Economy. The Literary Department is ably 
| edited and is filled with articles written expressly for 
THE HOUSEKEEPER by those fully capable of treating 
their subjects in an interesting and effective manner. 


A CONTINUED STORY. 

The latest in Fashions and Fancy Work. Hints 
on Flowers and their culture. Our Home Talks is 
aspecial feature not seen in anyother paper. Itis de 
voted entirely to our subscribers in which to discuss 
the many little trials and pleasures arising daily in 
home life. A series of articles on 

HOUSEHOLD SCIENCE 
OR THE CHEMISTRY OF FOOD, 
| By the editor, assisted bythe professor of chemistry of 
| the University of innesota. A description of 
Mothers’ Council, Our Young Folks, Dinin 
Room and Kitchen, Queries. and Replies, |s 
unnecessary. 

Send us 10 cents to pay postage and wrapping on 

the book, and one dollar for a year’s subscription to 

THE HOUSEKEEPER (24 numbers) and we will send 

you a copy of the book Free andthe paper one year. 

ample paper free. Special terms to agents. 


THE HOUSEKEEPER, 
| No. 64 Fourth St., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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| BUILT: FOR: BUSINESS’ 
® THE- ONLY: PRACTICAL # 


LOW-PRICED 


TYPEWRITER 
S15 (as 


Address Typewriter Department 
























Catalogue free. 


Neroll Sawyer Pore Mre. Co., Makers of Columbia Cycles, Bos 


on, New York, Chicago, 





CHANCE FOR ALL 

TO ENJOY A CUP OF PERFECT TEA 
SPECIAL.—We will send by 

mail a trial order of 344 lbs. on 

receipt of $2.00. Name the kind 

of tea you are accustomed to us 

ing. Greatest inducement 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


GREATAMERICAN 


lad 
UOMPANY 


tiie a — nr 
va 
Aj 


this bracket. 


only. 


‘A. H. POMEROY, 


Street, Hartford, Conn. 


Aby one can make 
If you have no 
saw send 6 cents for catalogue 


Division L 216-220 Asylum | 
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TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 


Next bonne A use Crystal Clothes Cleanser and 
| Satistmetion than th hi 

satisfaction than any other soap or washing compound. 
It softens water, absorbs dirt, end-im x os 
Write for | @ppearance to the clothes, with little 
sed throughout England and in the Reyal House- 
Furniture. Artistic patternsofinexpen-|Bold. At all grocers and THAMES 
ee Se: New ¥ 

’ 


will save you labor, and 


ork. Send for Sa 2 
rh. ix 
tpaid 15 cts. Box of nine, postpaid 25 cts. 


give more 


rts a beautiful 
or no rubbing. 


4 tab- 


THOUSANDS OF LADIES 


Use this powder daily. It re 
moves Pimples, Moth, Freckle~ 
&c., and gives to the face that soft 
and velvety look so natural to 
youth and good health. Flesh, 
white and brunette. At druggists 
everywhere, and 
Cc. BR. BAILEY & CoO., 
20 Cedar St., New York. 
Sample box 5 cts., postpaid. 
3 oz. larger box, 25 cts., postpaid 








SILE FRINGE, PHOTO. CARDS &c., 20 New Songs, 1 pack Eseort 
Cards ies Love Cards,876 RichaRacy Jokes, Tricks,Games, aNew 
Sample of (genuine) Cards 2ets. cow cap co., Capiz, Ohio. 
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